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PREFACE 



Several years' experience aa a teaoher of medicine in » 
medical school and medical lecturer to DurBes faaa convinced 
the writer that there is a great need for a book siniilar to the 
one which he now respectfully submits to the reader. 

Many American medical students lack perspective in 
their medical studies. They do not learn the A, B, C of the 
disease first and then proceed to its more difficult study. 

During their second year they are taught the pathology 
of a disease, including a discussion of the nature of the 
disease as a whole and its most difficult points. During 
the next year they hear much of its clinical chemistry and 
microscopy, and more of the theories concerning it. In the 
fourth year perhaps they see their first patient with that 
disease. They read up at once, often in a large system of 
medicine, all about ita symptoms, course, clinical varieties, 
complications, sequetie, and treatment. And so it is no wonder 
that if at the end of the fourth year, in a quiz, the instructor 
asks a very simple question about that disease, they look 
confused. Ask about some difficult and worthless theory and 
they can talk at length. If he demands a definition of that 
disease in twenty words for instance, they look dazed. Ask 
for its four most important symptoms and the four they give 
will often be the disputed, the accidental, or the rare ones. 
They have not learned to separate the important from the 
unimportant. Our nurses often know a great deal in a 
general, indefinite, inaccurate way. They seldom have a 
tlear sharp mental picture of the elements of a subject. 

It is for these two groups of readers especially that this 
book was written, in the hope that from it those be^ning 
the study of Medicine and nurses may gain as their first 
impression a clear if limited idea of a subject. 



vi PREFACE 

This book may be attractive to the general reader. It will 
aid him to understand more clearly the medical problems of 
the day, to appreciate more highly a well trained practitioner, 
and to cooperate better with his doctor. In this manner it 
will fulfill the purpose of its author, and likewise will serve 
the need of the lay-reader far better than if he attempts to 
use it as a family physician, replete with information con- 
cerning the diagnosis and treatment of his ailments, an oflSce 

it is not intended to fill. 

Charles P. EmersoNi 

Supt., Clifton Springs Sanitarium, 

Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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INTRODUCTION 

When we aid our eyes by the microscope, a new world 
opens before us. Myriads of tiny creatures, living and active, 
awarm where they bad not been suspected, while the larger 
animals and plants present an aspect unlike that which meets 
our naked eye. We find that living tissue is not homogeneous 
in structure, but composed of myriads of tiny units, "cells," 
each cell really an individual, which cohere in sheets or in 
masses. Let us suppose that we had never seen a brick build- 
ing, and were now to get our first glimpse of one from a dis- 
tance. Its walls would seem composed of a uniform red 
substance. As we came nearer, we should see that it was 
made up of many individual bricks, all similar in size and 
appearance, and firmly held together by mortar. At first 
glance "near to," vegetable tissue looks somewhat (Figs. 1, 2, 
3) like a brick wall or a tiled floor, except that in the case of 
the vegetable tissue the "bricks" are hollow, with conB[QCU- 
ous walls surrounding a cavity filled with a semifluid sub- 
stance. For this reason the tissue resembles a honey-comb 
more than a brick wall. The "bricks" of which animal and 
vegetable tissue is made are the living "cells," first described 
as the "units of structure" by Schwann in 1839. Each cell 
(Fig. 4) is a cavity enclosed by a perfect "cell-wall," and 
filled with a semifiuid matter, the "protoplasm," in which 
is a solid body, the "nucleus." Since the first conception 
was that of a small, closed cavity, the most suitable name 
was "cell." Later it was seen that not the cell-wall hut the 
senufluid contents, "the living protoplasm," was really the 
important part of the cell. In animal tissue the cell-wall is 
often very thin or not even discoverable, yet the name "cell" 
is applied here also. 

The animal body consists of organs, — that is, of structures 
designed to perform one or more special functions. The 
brain, liver, muscles, etc., are organs. Each organ consists 
of vast numbers of cells. 
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B INTRODUCTION 

Not all cells have the same function, nor do all look alike; 
but those which have the same function do look alike, and 
are grouped together in masaea which are called ' 
For illustration, a muscle is an organ whose function is to 
contract. The real muscle fibres are the "muscle tissue." 
These are bound into bundles by fibres of " connective tissue." 
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"Elastic tissue" furnishes strength and elasticity to an organ. 
"Nervous tissue" is the important part, but constitutes by 
no means the whole, of the nervous organs. 

Tissues, or masses of similar cells, are the building materials 
of the body. For instance, a house is built of several materi- 
als: brickwork, which is used in the walls, the chimney, the 
fireplaces, etc.; iron, which occurs as framework, railing for 
the balcony, etc.; wood, which is found in Boors, window- 
fratnes, and doors. Yet, brickwork, wherever it is found, is 
always composed of single bricks. However much the wood- 
work as a whole may differ, it is all composed of many single 
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Bticks of wood. The siiigle bricks are the iinita, the wall of 
bricks is the tissue. So in the body there are many tissues, 
and these tissues are composed of single cells. Some tissuea 
occur in but one organ, as the liver tissue, pancreas tisBue, 
kidney tisane, etc. Some tissues 
occur in several organs, as con- 
nective tissue, elastic tissue, 
nervous tissue, etc. Figure 5 
represents an artery cut across. 
An artery is an organ formed 
to conduct blood flowing un- 
der pressure. We see here 

several tissues, each composed of many cells. Inside, Uie 
artery is lined by the "intima," A, a single row of endothe- 
lial cells. This is a suitable surface for the blood to flow 
against. Then comes the " media," B, a thick muscle wall 
upon which the strength of the artery depends, and which 
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determines the calibre of the vessel. When these muscle 
cells lengthen, the artery's "lumen," — its internal circumfer- 
ence, — increases; when they shorten, that is, contract, the 
artery is narrowed. Among these muscle cells is a meshwork 
of elastic-tissue fibres which add much strength to this muscle 
wall. The outermost layer is the "adventitia," consisting of 
bands of connective tissue, which bind the artery to the 
structures through which it passes. 
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All the cells of a tissue — all the liver cells, for example 
— are practically the same in size and appearance; those of 
different tissues are somewhat or very different. Liver cells, 
for instance, are quite unlike pancreatic cells or brain cells. 

A cell is, in a sense, an independent structure, of which its 
nucleus is, so to speak, the "brain" of the cell— that on 
which the cell's life and activity depend. The protoplasm 
IB the cell's "body." 

Each cell has one or more functions, usually of a very 
special nature, to perform, and nearly all cells are capable of 
considerable activity. Some work almost continuously, as 
the kidney cells; some intermittently, as the muscle cells 
and cells of the stomach wall; and some serve as scaffolding, 
binding parts of an organ together, as the connective-tissue 
cells. The work of one kind of cells differs from the work 
of another kind. The work of the muscle cells is to change 
shape; the renal cells separate impurities from the blood; 
the gland cells manufacture new sulistances from the raw 
materials from the blood. (Some of the gastric cells, for 
instance, make pepsin.) Each cell while in activity is a 
small furnace which burns fuel, and hence produces heat. 
Each cell ia constantly wearing out, and needs new material 
with which to renew its structure. Each cell lives and dies; 
each demands its quota of food and oxygen, and will starve 
or suffocate if deprived of these; each must get rid of its 
excreta, or "ashes," and will die if these accumulate. If one 
cell dies, another in its neighborhood may grow, then divide 
into two cells, and thus replace it. Some cells can move, 
moat cannot. Each cell has its own individual work to do, 
and its success in doing it depends on its health. 

Thus each organ is built of tissues, and each tissue is a 
colony of tiny individuals. Our body is a confederation of 
these colonies. Each organ has fairly separate, definite 
functions, the sum of the activity of all its cells, to perform, 
and it performs these for the whole body. This division of 
labor may be likened to that in the City of Baltimore. We 
have here carpenters, masons, tailors, shoemakers, etc., each 
man in a trade-union, each with a special work, which alone 
he can do well, each depending on others for those supplies 
which, by thedivisionof labor, it is the special work of others to 
furnish him, and each working for the good of the whole city. 
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DISEASES OF THE BLOOD AND BLOOD-VESSELS 
THE BLOOD 

The Blood is the fluid, about five quarts in total amount, 
which is constantly circulating through the body in a system 
of closed tubes, or "blood-vessels," — the "arteries," "veins," 
and "capillaries." Allow a little blood to stand in a vessel, 
and soon it is no longer a fluid but a rather solid, jelly-like 
mass. That is, the blood has "clotted;" "coagulation" has 
occurred. Soon this red "clot" begins to contract, and in 
so doing squeezes out drops of a clear yellow fluid, the "biood- 
serum." The amount of serum increases as the clot shrinks 
to smaller and smaller dimensions, until thd clot is about 
one-half its original volume (Fig, 6). Thanks to coagulation, 
any blood-vessel that is cut or ruptured is soon closed up by 
the clot in the wound, and the loss of blood, or " hemorrhage," 
is checked. In some persons the blood will not clot, and 
even a small cut may lead to a fatal hemorrhage. Normal 
blood clots whenever it touches a foreign body or is exposed 
to the air. Before coagulation the blood consists of the 
"plasma," a Umpid, straw-colored fluid, in which swarm the 
"blood-cells" or "blood-corpuscles;" after coagulation it 
consists of the serum and the clot. The latter consists of the 
blood "corpuscles" entangled in the meshes of a network of 
"fibrin," a stringy substance formed in the blood-plasma. 
Bhiod-'^xarMx, therefore, is the fluid part of the blood before 
it clots, and Uood-itrwm the fluid part after it clots. 

By blood-corputctea we mean blood-cells. They are of 
three varieties, — the red blood-cells, which give the red color 
to the blood, the white cells, or leucocytes, and the plateleta 
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The PUNCTI0N8 op the blood may be stated briefly aa 
foliowa: to provide food and oxygen to the cella of all parts 
of the body; to remove the waste material and the carbon 
dioxide from these same cells; to equalize the heat of the 
body; and to distribnte the tissue lymph, the "atmosphere" 
in which all tissue cells lie. In addition, it contains the internal 
secretions upon which much of the health of the body depends, 
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and various protective bodies which prevent "blood-poison- 
ing." The blood ministers to the health, comfort, and pro- 
tection of the entire body. 

To provide food. As has been stated, each living cell 
requires its quota of food and oxygen, just as does a living 
person. Deprive it of these, and it will die by starvation or 
suffocation. It gains its food from the blood-plasma, and the 
oxygen from the red blood-cells. Each cell requires food of 
three varieties, — protoplasm, raw materials, and fuel. Be- 
cause of its activity it is constantly wearing out, and hence 
needs new material with which to repair itself. It can repair 
its protoplasm only with protoplasm, and so musl have 
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b«sh protoplAsm |»ovided it, for the animal cell is practically 
onable to build up this complicated substance which the [riant 
edl builds so easily. But the cell requires also raw materials 
with which to do its work. Some cells are designed to pro- 
duce heat, and hence require fuel to bum; it is the duty of 
other cdls to manufacture for the body special substances 
called secretions {e.g,, the stomach cells produce gastric juice, 
the liver cells lule, etc.)i and they must have raw materials 
from which to make these secretions. 

The cell, therefore, somewhat resemblee a steam-engine. 
An enpne, constantly wearing out, requires steel for its repair, 
and it requires fuel also. Or, to change the figure, the cell 
resemUee a mill which uses raw cotton and turns out cloth. 
The steel becomes a part of the engine, the coal does not; 
natfaer does the raw cotton become a part of the mill. Coal 
and cotton are merely used up by the en|^e and by the mill. 
So from the blood the cells gain new material for thdr repair, 
fuel to bum in order to Uberato energy, and raw material 
from which to manufacture their secretions. 

To remove vxuU. Each cell is a tiny furnace which by 
burning fuel [nt>duces heat. Just as the ashes of a large engine 
must be frequently removed, so the little cell must have its 
waste carried off, and this the blood stream does. Later the 
kidney cells remove this waste from the blood. 

To dittr^mU the irUenuU secretiong. By "secretion" is 
meant the special substance which a cell manufactures. For 
instance, the secretion of the stomach is the gastric juioe. a 
fluid resulting from the combined efforts of many cells. 
Some of them make the hydrochloric acid, some make the 
pepmn, some the other constituents of the gastric juice. These 
various substances — pepsin, acid, etc. — are not in the blood, 
but are manufactured by these cells from raw materials which 
they get from the btood. They are the secretions of those 
cells in the stomach wall. Gastric juice is an external aecreiion 
because it is poured into an open cavity of the body, in tUs 
case Uie stomach. Other secretions are poured into the blood 
stream itself, and these are known as irderrud xeeretxtmt. The 
latter are very difficult to isolate, but their presence is easy 
to prove, nnce deprived of them the body very quickly suffers. 
Fcr instance, diabetes melhtus is a disease the essence of 
k ii tiwt the cells of the body cannot easily bum sugar. 
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their chief fuel. This unused sugar accumulates in the blood 
and must be got rid of through the urine. But the cells cannot 
use sugar unless the internal secretions of the pancreas are 
present. It makes no difference where the pancreas is, pro- 
vided its internal secretion can reach the blood. If it is 
successfully transplanted under the skin of the leg, for in- 
stance, the animal will not become diabetic. The external 
and internal secretions of an organ are often totally inde- 
pendent. The pancreas produces also an external secretion, 
which is poured into the intestine and is very important in 
the digestion of food. Another illustration of an internal 
secretion is that of the thyroid gland in the throat. Remove 
the thyroid, and the patient becomes dull, then stupid, and 
finally imbecile. His skin gets thicker and thicker, for 
beneath it is deposited a considerable amount of mucilaginous 
Quid, whence the name of the disease, "myxcedema." But 
let this patient, even after his niind seems entirely lost, eat 
every day a little of the gland of some animal, — of sheep, 
for instance, — the internal secretion contained in this food 
will supply the deficit in the patient's body, and in due time 
a perfect recovery may take place, which will continue as 
long as he eats these glands. 

To distribute the tissue lymph. The distribution of the water 
of the body is a very important function of the blood, since each 
cell rests in an " atmosphere " of fluid. When this distribution 
is disturbed, as in Bright's disease, we may have "dropsy." 

To distribute heat. The distribution of heat is one of the 
very important functions of the blood. Most cells are little 
furnaces, burning fuel and hence producing heat, and the 
constantly high temperature of our bodies is the result. 
Those parts of the body where most heat is produced are the 
muscles, the liver, and other large glands. Were it not for 
the circulation, these organs would become very hot while 
at work, and cool when at rest. The blood becomes heated 
in these organs, and then flows on into other and cooler 
organs — both those which produce little heat themselves, as 
the brain, and those which lose much heat, as the external 
skin. In this way the entire body is kept at a fairly constant 
and uniform temperature. 

To circulate the protective bodies. The circulation ministers 
to the health and comfort of all these very delicate and sensi- 
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tive cetts, each able to do but one or a few tbinga, and depend- 
ent on other cells to supply through the medium of the blood 
all of its needs. The blood would, therefore, be an ideal 
home for the many germs — bacteria and other parasites — 
which BO^requently invade it. They are accustomed to live 
in an adverse environment, and to win in the severe struggle 
for existence. To these hardy individuals an environment 
such as our helpless body cells enjoy would be a paradise. 
It is necessary, therefore, for our bodies to have protective 
substances which will kill these germs and yet not injure the 
body cells. Thus it is that the germs of "blood-poisoning" 
are usually quickly killed in the blood stream, while other 
germs, more poisonous or more hardy, do grow there and 
win the victory over our bodies. Again, a person who has 
had typhoid fever, smallpox, scarlet fever, or measles vary 
seldom has these diseases a second time. This immunity is 
due to certiuQ protective bodies, "immimity bodies," some of 
which may be in the plasma. 

The blood performs many other very important functions. 
We dte the above as instances of its work. 

Blood-Flasha. — The blood-plasma is the fluid of the 
blood. When the blood is exposed to the air, "strings" of 
fibrine "crystallize" from it, and catch in their meshes the 
Uood-corpuBcles, thus changing the fluid blood to a solid 
clot from which later the serum separates. The plasma is 
by all means the most Important part of the blood. The red 
blood-cells carry the oxygen, and the leucocytes are a protec- 
tion to the body. Both may have much more important 
functions which we do not yet know or suspect, but the known 
functions of the blood-plasma are manifold. 

The intestinal wall is the chief building point of the plasms. 
It is here that it receives its chief constituents, the three 
proteins. We eat in our food a great variety of proteins, — 
fish, meat, fowl, vegetables, etc. The digestive fluids break 
up these complex substances into much simpler substances. 
The intestinal wall takes these simple bodies and builds them 
up agun into the proteins of blood, — serum albumin, serum 
globulin, and fibrinogen. These are the raw materials from 
which all cells repair their worn structures. 

The same thing happens to sugars. The variety of sugars 
and starches that we eat Is greats but in the stomach and 
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intestines these are practically all changed to one simpls 
Bltgar, "glucose," or, since it is found in grapes, "grape sugar." 
This sugar is a constant constituent of our blood, and is used 
up by the tissues as ao much fuel. 

The liver also is a plasma-former, or at least plasma- 
modifier. All the blood flowing from the intestinal wall, and 
hence containing all the food absorbed by the blood-vessels 
there, must pass in the portal vein through the liver. This 
organ removes some of this newly gained food from the blood. 
It removes the glucose, stores it up in the liver cells as glyco- 
gen, and keeps it until it is needed. The blood which circu- 
lates through our many organs should have a small but con- 
stant amount of glucose, — not too much, for that seems 
poisonous; not too little, for the muscles might run out of 
fuel whon they needed it most. And so the liver removes 
from the blood in the portal vein the large amount of sugar 
which it contains after a meal rich in carbohydrates, stores 
it up, and then doles It out in just the right amount to keep 
the percentage constant. The normal amount of glucose is 
about two grammes in one htre of blood, or thirty grains in 
one quart. That is, the amount of fuel in our body immedi- 
ately available at any Instant weighs only a third of an ounce. 

But the blood which flows from the intestinal wall to the 
liver has already passed through many other organs and has 
accumulated their ashes. These ashes of proteid combustion, 
many of them ammonia compounds, are very poisonous, and 
if allowed to accumulate in the blood will soon cause con- 
vulsions and death. The liver removes these ashes, trans- 
forms them into urea, and returns this harmless substance 
to the blood, to be removed by the kidneys. The liver removes 
from the blood also the hsemoglobln set free from the dead 
red blood-cells, and with it colors its external secretion, bile, 
yellow. Many other ashes are also removed by the liver. 

After the blood leaves the liver it flows to the heart, and 
then through the lungs, where it loses its carbon dioxide 
and some water, and takes on oxygen. Hence the lungs are 
plasma-modifiers. The blood is then pumped through the 
rest of the body. 

Thus it is that each cell selects from the blood that which 
it wants, and returns to it that which it no longer needs. 
The selective activity of the cells is wonderful. In the stom- 
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ach wall, for inBtance, the cells pick out raw materials, and 
make the hydrochloric acid, pepsin, etc., of gastric juice. 
The cells of the pancreas make the pancreatic juice, a very 
different fluid, from the same plasma. The cells of the kidney 
pick out only the ashes, and leave all the rest. The muscle 
cells pick out the fuel necessary for their contraction. The 
brain cells are very fastidious in their tastes; each cell takes 
out only what it needs from a plasma, the same for all, but 
how different the products of their activity I They are able 
to do this because they are alive ; it is not a matter of physical 
and chemical laws as we now understand these laws. And 
how sensitive some of our 
cells arel If the circulation 
of the kidney is cut off for 
forty-five seconds, the kid- 
ney cells will not work for 
nearly an hour, and the poor 
urine they firat excrete is 
proof of the amount of in- 
jury done by this temporary 
starvation. 

Red Blood-Cells. — In 
the plasma swim the red 
blood-cells (Fig. 7), small 
coin-shaped bodies, round 
on their flat surfaces, a, and 
slightly like a figure 8 when 

seen on edge, b. They are really of a yellowish color, and it 
is only when seen in large masses that they look red. They 
are so small that 3300 of them l3dng on their fiat surfaces in 
a line, c, with their edges touching, will reach only one inch, 
and it would take 16,500 piled one upon another like coin, d, 
to make a column an inch high. There are so many of them 
in the blood that a drop about the size of the head of a 
small pin will contain about 5,000,000 cells. 

The duty of these cells is to carry oxygen. They do this 
by means of haemoglobin, a very interesting pigment which 
forms 95 per cent, of their composition. Of this haemo- 
globin there are about 14 grammes in every 100 c.c. of blood, 
or about 1} pounds in the entire body. Haemoglobin contains 
iron, and it is because of this iron that it is able to carry oxy- 
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gen. The iron is small in amount: there are only about 
three grammes, or a tenth of an ounce, In the entire body. 
The haemoglobin of some of the smaller animals, as the squid, 
has copper instead of iron, and their blood is blue instead 
of red. The green pigment of plants, chlorophyll, is similar 
to hemoglobin, and also contains iron. 

The framework of each red blood-cell is called its 
"stroma. " This is small in actual amount, for the most of 
the cell is haemoglobin, and yet to it the cell owes its solidity, 
size, shape, and elasticity. If all the haemoglobin is washed 
out of the cell, this stroma will preserve the exact shape and 
size of the corpuscle. This process of washing the hsemoglobin 
out of the cell is known as "laking." The blood can be laked 
in many ways. For instance, if the cells are poured into 
pure water, the hiemoglobin is at once dissolved out ot them. 
It is to avoid this, as all nurses know, that we inject into the 
body, as an infusion or transfusion, not pure water but physio- 
logical salt solution (that is, water, with 6 grammes of table 
salt per htre). Many poisons will lake the blood, as snake 
poison, and the poison of many germs. Even the blood of 
one animal may be poisonous to another. This is the reason 
why the transfusion of blood from a healthy animal to a sick 
man was abandoned; although theoretically good, the blood 
may kill the man. We do transfuse, but only from man to 
man, and then feel anxious unless the two persons are blood- 
relatives. Chemically, so far as our present tests go, many 
bloods are the same; but physiologically, that is, judged by 
their effect upon the hfe or the health of animals, they are 
very, very different. The serum of a dog, for example, is so 
poisonous to a rabbit as to kill him. 

Haemoglobin has an attraction for oxygen, and when 
hiemoglobin and oxygen are brought together they unite 
and form oxyhasmoglobin, which is very red. But this com- 
bination is very weak, and oxyhsemoglobin readily gives up 
its oxygen if the surrounding air or fluids have less oxygen 
than itself. Hemoglobin has a bluish-red color, whence the 
difference in color between arterial and venous bloods. This 
affinity for oxygen is the secret of respiration. In the lungs 
the hiemoglobin of the red blood-cells is exposed in a thin 
layer to the air, which contains about 20 per cent, ot oxygen. 
Oxygen and hasmoglobin unite and form oxy hiemoglobin. 
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This blood then circulates back to the heart, and thence 
around through the tissues. The tiesue-cells are meanwhile 
using up the oxygen they had, and all they can get from the 
lymph around them. Hence this lymph is poor in oxygen, 
and so has a stronger affinity for it than has the hsemo^obin 
in the blood-vessels. The ozyheemoglobin at once splits, its 
oxygen goes to the tissues, and the blood then circulates 
back through the veins to the lungs for more oxygen. The 
carbon dioxide which the cells give off is carried by the plasma 
to the lungs. There is very little carbon dioxide in the ur 
of the lungs and so the carbon dioxide leaves the blood and 
takes the place in the air of the oxygen which the hemoglobin 
is absorbing. That is why the air we exhale is "bad." This 
interchange, within the blood, of oxygen for carbon dioxide is 
known as "internal respiration;" the interchange in the 
lungs is known as "external respiration." 

The red blood-cells are formed in bone-marrow, in the 
case of adults chiefly in the marrow of the ribs. As any 
housewife knows, there are two kinds of bones, — those in which 
the marrow is red and nutritious, "marrow bones," and those 
which contain only fat, and hence are of no value ae food. 
It is in the red marrow that these red blood-cells are formed. 
They have no definite cell membrane, but when young have, 
like all perfect cells, a nucleus (Fig. 7, e). This nucleus, 
however, is not necessary in respiration, and would probably 
make the cell too heavy. It is, therefore, by a wise provision, 
discarded as soon as the cell is old enough to be used in the 
circulation. The red blood-cells of reptiles, birds, and some 
animals — camels, for instance — all have nuclei. The red 
blood-cells which have lost their nuclei have lost, there- 
fore, their most important element, so far as cell life goes. 
They have sacrificed their life for the sake of their function. 
Sometimes when the blood is very much in need of new cells, 
as after a severe hemorrhage, these young nucleated reds 
are allowed to enter the circulation; but this is not normal, 
for naturally they remain in the bone-marrow until old enough 
to lose their nuclei. Red cells remain in the circulation 
perhaps about three weeks. Interestingly enough, we can 
find in normal blood no old, or half-worn-out cells, for before 
the first sign of age appears the cells are removed and de- 
stroyed, perhaps by the spleen, the bone-marrow, and the 
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liver. The pigment which gives the color to bile is made 
from the haemoglobin of these worn-out cells. After the 
liver has carefully split off the iron, and saved it for further 
use, the rest of the pigment is "thrown away" in the bile. 
We see, therefore, that the one function of these red blood- 
cells is to carry oxygen, a very necessary but stilt rather 
simple function, while the functions of the plasma are much 
more numerous and complicated. And yet, in studying the 
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blood in anemia, we judge its condition chiefly by the number 
and condition of the red blood-cells, since they are much 
easier to study than is the plasma, and are, evidently, a very 
sensitive index of blood conditions. 

Leucocytes. — The leucocytes are also blood-cells, but 
contain no hffimoglobin, and hence are colorless- They are 
"perfect" cells. They have a nucleus; they are alive, and 
able to live a rather independent existence, they move about 
of their own volition and rapidly, too. Normally there is 
about one leucocyte to 500 of the red cells; that is, there are 
about 7000 of them in each cubic millimetre of blood. They 
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sre not flat cells, like the reds, but are iisiully spherical, 
or furly so, and they can change their shape rapidly. 

The majority of leucocytes — that is, from 70 to 72 per 
cent, of them — are about one-third larger than red blood- 
cells, (Fig. 8). Their nucleus, may be of almost any shape 
except round, and th^r protoplasm is filled with very fine, 
dust-like granules. These cells move by projecting their 
protoplasm at one point, a, and then flowing into this pro- 
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jection, which is called a "pseudopod." They live on that 
which they absorb from the surrounding plasma, but when 
they come across any solid body that attracts them, a germ 
for instance, they "swallow" it by enclosing it in their sub- 
stance (Fig.8, D). The protoplasm touching the germ secretes 
a digesting fluid, which forms a bubble around the germ, 
and one can watch the latter fall in pieces and disappear 
as it is digested. This process of devouring a smaller cell w 
germ is called "phagocytosis." The leucocytes seem able to 
form digesting fluids which differ according to the tasks fchey 
have to perform. These cells are the scavengers of the body. 
It any dust or dirt, (Fig. 8,d), get into the blood, it is their 
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duty to pick it up and carry it to the ash-heaps of the body, 
— ^spleeo or bone-marrow. The malaria germ, for instance, 
digests the hemoglobin of the red cells in which it lives, and 
in 80 doing forms masses of fine dust-like refuse, which later 
become free, The leucocytes pick these up and carry them 
to the spleen, where they can be found years later. Again, 
the leucocytes are the policemen of the body. Should a 
germ get into the blood they will try to pick it up and digest 
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it (Fig. 8, D, E, and F). If the germ produces a very strong 
poison, many of them will probably die in the attempt. 
Leucocytes will wander out of the capillaries into the tissues, 
and there they are called "pus-cells." Supposing one pricks 
his finger with a pin wiiich has virulent germs on it (Fig. 9). 
A. These germs, a, are deposited under the skin, where they 
form poisons which kill many of the cells in the neighborhood. 
These poisons become diffused through the tissue. B. The 
capillaries in the neighborhood at once become distended, 
and the leucocytes of the blood collect in them, wander through 
their wails, and move from all sides towards the infected 
area. C. They form a solid wall, around these germs, and 
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seem to try to kill them by devouring them or by aetting free 
"germicidal substances" in their neighborhood. At the same 
time the dead bodies of the pus-celJs pve off a digesting fer- 
ment which liquefies the dead tissue. The finger at first 
was uniformly swollen, hot, red, and painful; now this collec- 
tion of leucocytes makes a projection at one point. The 
surface at this one point soon becomes yellow, since the 
skin there is dead, and since below it is a large mass of these 
pus-cells. When the digestive process has reached the skin 
we speak of the boil as "coming to a head." We mean that 
the ferment has digested the tissue from the spot where the 
bacteria were through to the skin. D. This soon ruptures, and 
the pus oozes out. The pus consists of all this liquefied 
tissue, the bacteria, their poisons, and the great masses of 
pus-cells. Then if all the germs are gone the hole is soon 
filled in by new tissue, and the boil is healed. 

The process of engulfing a germ is called "phagocytosis." 
It is best studied in malaria, (Fig. 8, E). One finds under the 
microscope an active malarial germ. An active leucocyte 
in the neighborhood will very soon move towards it, swallow 
it into its substance, and digest it. Sometimes two will 
come from opposite directions; three or even four leucocytes 
may be seen racing, as it were, to see which can capture the 
enemy. This attraction is undoubtedly due to a poison from 
the germ which is diffused in all directions, and which, when 
it reaches the leucocyte, attracts it. This attraction ia known 
as "positive chemotaxis." "Negative chemotaxis" occurs 
when the poison is so strong or of such a nature that the 
leucocyte moves as fast as it can in the opposite direction, 
as if to escape. 

Leucocytes not only fight for the protection of the body, 
but also carry the fat in tiny globules around the body, 

The leucocytes described above are filled with very fine 
granules, and hence are known as "finely granular cells." 
Since their nuclei are never spherical, but of various other 
shapes — those of strings fantastically twisted, rods, balls, 
etc. — they are also called " polymorphonuclears," whence their 
whole name, "polymorphonuclear-finely-granulars," or, since 
thar granules are stained by neutral dyes, "polymorphonu- 
clear neutrophiles." There is another group of leucocytes 
(Fig 10, A), similar in size and in nuclei, but different in the 
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size of the granules, which are very coarse. These, therefore, 
are called the " polymorphonuclear-coarsely-granular cells," or, 
since these granules are stained by a dye named eosin, " poly- 
morphonuclear eosinophiles." These cella are normally only 
from two to four per cent, of the entire number of leucocytes. 
They can move more rapidly than do the finely granular cells, 
and they seem to be an advance guard, for when trouble 
arises they are usually first on the field. 

In normal blood from 20 to 25 per cent, of the leucocytes 
are the "small mononuclears" (Fig. 10, B). These are about 
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the size of red blood-cella. They have a relatively large, 
usually spherical, nucleus, and a very narrow rim of proto- 
plasm which contains no granules. They are also called 
"lymphocytes," since they were once supposed to come from 
lymph glands, while probably they do originate in the 
bone-marrow. They are also motile, and seem especially 
attracted by the toxin of the germ of tuberculosis, since in 
the fluid which collects in this disease these are the predom- 
inating cells. 

About tour per cent, of the leucocytes are the " large mono- 
nuclears" (Fig. 10, C, F, G), which are five or six times aa 
large aa a red blood-cell. They have considerable clear proto- 
plasm, and large nuclei, which in shape are oval or indented. 
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It will be noted that no granular cells with round nucl« 
are found in normal blood and yet all the granular cells when 
young have round nuclei, but then, like nucleated reds, 
they stay in the bone-marrow where they are formed. When 
they are old enough to enter the circulating blood, their 
nuclei have become contracted and irregular in shape. While 
the nuclei are roimd, these cells are called "myelocytes;" 
and of course there are "coarsely granular myelocytes" 
(Fig. 10, E) and "finely granular myelocytes" (Fig. 10, D). 
In one disease, leukEemia, myelocytes occur in the circulating 
blood in considerable numbers. 

Normally there are in the blood from 5000 to 10,000 
leucocytes per cubic millimetre. When the count is above 
10,000, the condition is called a "leucocytosis;" when below 
5000, a "leukopenia." An important aid in diagnosis is 
not alone the total count but the relative count of these 
various forms, for with the same total number their percent- 
ages may be quite different. Inflammations anywhere in the 
body, or diseases with pus formation, cause a rise in the count, 
due to a great increase in the polymorphonuclear-finely-gran- 
ulars. In pneumonia, for instance, the leucocytes may be 
even 30,000 or 100,000 or more per cmm. This increase of 
leucocytes means, we believe, that the person is making a 
good, vigorous fight against the germ of pneumonia. And yet 
no idea of the outcome can be gained from the count, for 
even with the most vigorous fight the patient may lose, that 
is, die. If, however, the patient is weak, and the leucocytes 
do not rise at all, we believe he is not strong enough to fight 
against it, and the outlook is very serious. We do not know 
exactly how the leucocytes fight an infection — whether they 
devour the germs or not; but we know that inpneumonia their 
increase is an index of the fight which the patient's tissues 
are making against the infection. In other diseases surely 
caused by germs — typhoid fever, and tuberculosis, for instance 
— the leucocytes, instead of increasing, decrease in total num- 
ber. This difference between diseases we cannot yet explain. 
It is fortunate there is this difference, for it is a very great 
ud in diagnosis. 

In other cases it is the polymorphonuclear-coarsely- 
granular cells that are increased. This "eosinophilia" is of 
great help in the diaicno^ of infections with animal parasites. 
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especially ''trichinosis." But these cells are increased by 
any animal parasile, even the common round worms in the 
intestine. They are also increased in asthma. 

In malaria it is the large mononuclears that are increased, 
and these being phagocytic may contain pigment granules 
(Fig. 10, G), or whole malarial parasites (Fig. 10, F), in their 
protoplasm. In other conditions the small mononuclears are 
increased. By studying the leucocytes, therefore, we receive 
valuable assistance in diagnosis. 

Blood-Platelets. — In the blood is foimd also a "third 
corpuscle" (Fig. 11), a colorless cell whose origin and func- 
tion are much in dispute. It seems to be important in blood 

coagulation, and yet even 
that is not certain. These 
"platelets," as they are 
n h x"^ called, are present to the 
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the blood. But it is mar- 
vellous that the blood, so far as we can judge, remains 
remarkably normal, even when there is serious disease. 
For instance, a person with diabetes, instead of voiding 
about one quart, may void over 25 quarts of urine a day; 
instead of voiding with this water about ^ of a pound of 
soUd matter, the kidneys may void even 2 pounds of solid 
matter, most of which is sugar. Now, all of that water and 
sugar in the urine come from the blood, and yet, if the 
blood is carefully studied, scarcely any change in it can be 
detected. The most important causes of injury to the blood 
are the poisons produced by bacteria. 

Anemia. — By ansemia is meant a poor condition of the 
blood. Patients who are ansemic look pale, — ^not necessarily 
their cheeks, but their tongue and lips. The color of their 
cheeks depends upon the amount of blood flowing through 
the skin, not so much on its richness as does the color of these 
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mucous membranes. The cheeks of even au antemic person 
can blush. 

The volume of blood m the blood-vessels is practically 
always the same, for the heart is a mechanical pump, and 
needs a certain volume of some fluid upon which to work. 
If a large amount of blood is suddenly lost, as by a severe 
hemorrhage, the tissue lymph in which the cells lie, and which 
is not in the capillaries, at once flows into the vessels and 
makes up as far ae possible for the lost volume of fluid. By 
aniemia we do not mean a decrease in the amount of blood 
in the body; we mean that its quality is poor. Some day 
perhaps the quality of the blood will be judged by its plasma, 
but at present we judge it, first, by the number of red blood- 
cells actually counted in each cubic millimetre of blood; 
secondly by the amount of htemoglobin per hundred cubic 
centimetres. This is determined by diluting a measured 
amount of blood, in order that the color may not be too deep, 
in a measured amount of water, and then matching it against 
a standard scale. A normal man has about 5,000,000 red 
corpuscles in one cubic millimetre of blood and a normal 
woman about 4,500,000. In some aniemias the coimt is as 
low as 200,000, or even lower; in certun other conditions, as 
high as 10,000,000. The latter condition is known as "poly- 
cythsemia." 

Htemoglobin is expressed in terms of percentage. A 
normal person has about 14^ Gm. per hundred cubic centi- 
metres, and, therefore, this is called 100 per cent. When we 
say, for instance, that a person's haemoglobin is 50 per cent., 
we mean that his blood contains one-half the proper amount 
of hiemoglobia. When the marrow must build cells with 
unusual rapidity, as after a hemorrhage, it produces smaller 
and thinner cells than the normal, that is, each cell contains 
too httle haemoglobin. The count may be almost normal, 
and the haemoglobin very low. The relation between these 
two values, the percentage of hsempglobin divided by percent- 
age of the count, is called the "color index." For example, 
suppose a person's count is 4,000,000 cells, that is, four-fifths, 
or 80 per cent., of the normal number, and the hemoglobin 
60 per cent. Then 0.75, the result of dividing 60 by 80, 
is the color index. In certain other diseases the red cells 
are unusually large and thick. We could, therefore, have the 
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count 1,000,000 cells, or 20 per cent, of the normal number, 
and the hjemoglobin 30 per cent. The color index in this 
case would be 30 divided by 20. or 1.5. 

Secondary An«mia. — By aecondnry ansmia is meant an 
impoverished condition of the blood due to some cause which 
we know, as hemorrhage, the poison of a fever, etc. In prac- 
tically all secondary anjcmias the hsmoglobin is more reduced 
than is the coynt, and hence the color index is usually low. 
We might, for example, find a count of 4,000,000 cella and 
hffimoglobin of 70 per cent., with a color index, therefore, 
of 0.87. That is, the count may be almost anything below 
normal, but the hemoglobin will usually be still lower, and 
the cells will look small and thin, While the blood is being 
restored, the over-active bone-marrow often hurries nucleated 
reds into the circulation; on certain days we even see vast 
numbers of these cells, and this "crisis," as this period is 
called, is followed by a jump upwards in the red count. Since 
the bone marrow produces leucocytes also, it may, now that 
it is very active, produce along with the reds a large number 
of leucocytes. Hence the white count is often over 10,000. 

Secondary anaemias are due to hemorrhage, to certain 
poisons, especially those produced in acute fevers, to chronic 
diseases, to poor food, etc. The anssmia due to hemorrhage 
may be acute or chronic. 

Acute Anamia due to Hemorrhage. — By this we mean aa 
anffimia due to one sudden loss of blood. A person can lose 
from one-half to two-thirds of his blood, that is, over two 
quarts, before his life is in jeopardy. Such hemorrhage occurs 
when an artery is opened by a sharp instrument, or when a 
very severe nose-bleed occurs, or when a small vessel ruptures, 
as in gastric ulcer or in a tuberculous cavity of the lungs. The 
blood at once makes up its volume of plasma from the tissue 
lymph, and then the bone-marrow very actively supplies new 
cells. To do this takes from one to thirty days, according 
to the amount of blood lost, 

A chronic ancemia is one produced by a series of hemor- 
rhages occurring at intervals so close together that there is not 
time entirely to restore the loss due to one before the next 
occurs. Such an anemia results from repeated hemorrhages 
from the lungs, from ulcerated cancers, from hemorrhoids, etc. 
The patient may not even know he is bleeding. It takes a 
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much longer time than in acute ansamia, even eight or tea 
months after bleeding atope, to recover from such anemia. 

There are many blood poisons which injure either the 
blood itself or the oi^ans which produce it. A good illustration 
is the "blood-poisoning" which follows a prick with a dirty 
[nn. A few germs, e.g., streptococci, get into the system, 
multiply in great numbers, and with their poisons rapidly 
destroy the red blood-cells. Another illustration is the aneenua 
of those who work with white lead, or arsenic. The poisons 
of the germs causing pneumonia, diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
acute articular rheumatism, produce antemia. One of the 
common causes of secondary an«mia is the poison of cancer, 
which is very injurious to the blood; one of the commonest ia 
tuberculoEUB. Certain parasites which live in the intestines, 
as the hook-worm, may produce an ansemia by their poisons 
as well as by the minute hemorrhages they cause. 

The Aneemia of the Poor. — This aniemia occurs especially 
among the poor, but also among the rich. Some persons ars 
anffitmc because their good blood is injured by a poison, etc., 
but in these cases a poor blood is formed. The trouble is 
chiefly with the gastro-intestinal tract. Such persons perhaps 
do not eat good food; for instance, the poor of Ireland, who 
Uve on potatoes and black bread, which contain very httle 
Mood-building material. Good food for the blood must con- 
tain iron and much proteid, and unfortunately the meats 
and the green vegetables, which contain the moat of these 
ingredients, are the moat expenwve. Again, the food may 
be good, but if it is poorly cooked it is digested with difficulty. 
Thus the frying pan is an important cause of anemia. Or 
the alimentary canal may be unable to digest the food. Or 
perhaps the person does not chew his food sufficiently, but 
eats rapidly and works immediately after meals. His food is 
not in a condition to be digested, and irritates the stomach 
and bowel. But more important than these ia the state of 
mind of the patient, for a person alwaya worrying cannot 
digest his food properly. But, after all, the stomach and the 
blood will stand a great deal of abuse, and the wonder is that 
we are as well as we are. 

Certain medicines cause very severe amemia, especially 
the "headache powders" advertised as "harmless," but 
loaded with powerful drugs. 
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The above are a few causes of secondary ansmla — some 
rare, some more common. By far the most important and 
common cause for the young is tuberculosis; for the elderly, 
cancer. 

Primary AnjEMIa. — By primary anemia we mean an 
anfemia whose cause is not yet known. As soon as the cause 
is known, that anemia will then be classified as secondary. 
The primary anosmias are chlorosis, pernicious anscmla, 
leukiemia, and pseudoleukatmia. 

Chlorosis is a disease of girls from about twelve to four- 
teen years old. It does occur in older women, especially in 
those who had it when young. It has occurred in men, but 
so rarely that the diagnosis is usually open to doubt. The 
patient may be recognized at first glance by the very pale 
lips, the greenish color of the akin, — hence the name "chloro- 
sis," — and the bluish tint of the whites of the eyes. The 
patients are generally well nourished, and except for their 
color look healthy. They complain of shortness of breath, 
palpitation of the heart, especially on exertion, and usually 
of indigestion. The blood shows an aniemia resembling the 
secondary type; that is, the hiemoglobin is more reduced 
than is the number of the red cells. The count is often almost 
nornml, but as a rule is 4,000,000 or just above. The hfemo- 
globin is often between 40 per cent, and 50 per cent., and 
hence the color index is about 0.5, Under the microscope 
one sees the reason for this low index. The cells are prac- 
tically all smaller than normal, and so much thinner that 
they look as if they had a hole in the centre, like a doughnut. 
The leucocytes are about normal. 

The cause of this anemia is doubtful, but it seems to be 
wholly due to poor blood formation and not at all to blood 
destruction. As it occurs at an age when there is a marked 
acceleration in the growth of the body, and also when the red 
marrow bones are many of them becoming fatty, which 
means a decrease in the amount of blood-building tissue, it 
would seem as if the tissue left were over-taxed. 

The treatment is simple. These patients need to stay in 
the fresh air more than they do, and to eat more nourishing 
food; but especially do they need iron as medicine. Iron in 
the cheapest forms «iU do. The market is Sooded with expen-' 
Bive iron preparations, organic compounds, etc., but they 
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have the one common characteristic of costliness, and are no 
better than the very cheap Blaud's pills. 

Primary PernicioriB Ancemia. — As the name implies, this 
is an ansmia the cause of which is not known, and which in 
almost every case sooner or later ends fatally. It occurs 
particularly in adults, and, since they lose very little weight, 
they are often robust-looking men. Their lips and tongue are 
rather pale, their face is of a brownish or yellowish tint which 
resembles sunburn, and they pass as very healthy-looking 
persons. That they do so is attested by the number of them 
that succeed in getting large insurance policies after the dis« 
ease begins. These patients complain of indigestion, short^ 
ness of breath, palpitation of the heart, extreme weakness, A 
sometimes a slight swelling of the feet, or a tingling in the ^ 
feet and hands. It is interesting to observe how many differ- f' ^ 
ent diagnoses are made in such cases. They come to the clinic ^^ 
with the diagnoses of heart disease, jaimdice, Bright's disease, ^^ 
paralysis, and a p\ ferperal neuri tis, and have been treated 
for one or more or all of these diseases. The blood shows an 
extreme ansemia. The count is often as low as 1,000,000 or 
even 200,000, but the haemoglobin is relatively high for such 
a^coimt, perhaps 30 per cent., and hence the index is prac- 
tically always over 1, evgn 1.75, a very important point in 
diagnosis. The leucoc3rte count is low, and there is an increase 
in the small mononuclears. 

This ansemia is due to two causes: first, blood destruction, 
which is shown by the jaundice, and the very high color of 
the urine; and, second, the deficient production of the new 
cells. The body tries to protect itself by producing unusually 
large, thick cells. Often one sees nucleated reds, especially 
thoset larger than are any seen in the secondary anaemia. 
These "megaloblasts'' are very important in the diagnosis. 

The treatment is, above all else, rest in bed, good food in 
abundance, fresh air, sunlight, and arsenic in some form. We 
usually use Fowler's solution, which contains about 1 per cent. 
of the oxide of arsenic. One begins with 3 minims after each 
of the three meals of the day, and this dose is increased by 
1 minim every third day imtil the dose is about 15 minims. 
At this stage it is well to discontinue this drug for a week, and 
then to begin again with a dose of 3 minims. If the patient 
complains of a cold in the head, or of stomach trouble, or if 
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the eyes are puffy, the arsenic ehould be stopped. If it ii 
taken over too long a time the akin may become very dark, , I 
and in places very thick. We now very often use atoxyl, an 
organic preparation of arsenic, and give it hypodermic ally, 
one dose every other day — the first dose one-half grain, and 
each succeeding dose increased by one-fourth of one grain. 
The advantages of atoxyl over the oxide of arsenic are the , 
ease with which the drug is given, and the little disturbance it ' 
produces; but whether it is more efficient or not is an open i 
question. 

The course of these cases is up and down. Some fail ' 
rapidly until death; others seem to get entirely well, and then 
relapse. Some of our patients have come to the clinic three 
or four times. Practically never is the patient cured. The 
cause of this ansmia is aa yet unknown, but it is certainly 
some diseaae which produces a poison injuring the bone 



It is very interesting to see how little difference in the symp- 
toms the blood count makes. The symptoms do not seem 
to depend at all upon the number of red cells in the blood, 
but the low blood count itself is only one of the synfptoms of 
the disease. The girl with chlorosis, hardly able to walk 
because of the shortness of breath and weakness, may have 
4,000,000 cells per cubic miUimetre. A man with pernicious 
ansemia may lead a very active hfe and yet have a count of 
but 1,000,000, or lower, and seek treatment for some minor 
symptom, as gastric indigestion, etc. His symptoms even 
when extreme may so improve that he is confident he is well 
although his count has scarcely risen. 

MvELociENODS Leuk^mia. — By leukiemia is meant liter- 
ally "white blood." The disease is so named because in 
extreme cases there are sometimes as many leucocytes as 
red cells, and the blood looks milky even to the naked eye. 
There is nearly always a marked an£emia, — by which we mean 
reduction in the number of red blood-cells, — and hence it is 
that the leucocytes are able to equal or outnumber the red 
cells, for the leucocyte count is very seldom above 1,000,000. 
As a rule, it is about 500,000 per cmm. Leuktemia is a disease 
of the bone-marrow, but affects also the spleen and the lymph 
glands. These become enlarged, and the majority of patients 
apply for treatment because they discover a "tumor" in the 
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abdomen, that is the big spleen. The general symptoms felt 
by such patients are very like those of pernicious ansemia. 

In leukaemia the red blood-cells are occasionally normal 
in number, but usually they are diminished, sometimes much 
so. The leucocytes may vary from normal to even 1,500,000. 
But it is not the total number of white cells which is important. 
If it were we could not separate leukaemia from many cases 
of leucocytosis. The important point is that in leukaemia 
myelocytes are found in the blood. Those young forms of 
the granular cells with roimd nuclei, which are never present 
in normal blood, are in this disease found in large numbers. 
One finds also many nucleated red blood-cells, especially 
megaloblasts. Even when the total count of leucocytes is 
about normal the presence of these abnormal cells will give 
us the diagnosis. 

Lymphatic leukaemia resembles the myelogenous form 
in its general symptoms, although the lymph glands are often 
much larger, but the blood looks very different. In the 
lymphatic form, as well as in the myelogenous, the total 
cotmt of leucocytes is much increased. This increase, how- 
ever, is not of the granular leucocytes but of the small and 
large mononuclear nongranular cells. One may, indeed, fail 
to find a single cell with granules. The white count seldom 
runs above 200,000 per cubic millimetre. Sometimes it is 
the small mononuclears only which are Increased, sometimes 
cells like them, but larger. These are, we think, the very 
young forms of small mononuclears, and they also occur 
normally only in the bone-marrow. In this form of leukaemia 
the red-cell count is usually lower than in the myelogenoup 
form. Few nucleated reds are found. 

Patients with this form of leukaemia are especially liable 
to have hemorrhages. The course and prognosis of these two 
forms of leukaemia are very similar to those of pernicious 
anaemia, and the treatment is practically the same. 

Acute leukemia is a very severe, quickly fatal form 
of leukaemia, so rapid in its development that the disease 
has no time to enlarge the spleen, lymph glands, and liver. 
The bone-marrow alone becomes diseased. The leucoc3rte 
count is often very high, and the large mononuclear non- 
granular cells are the ones especially numerous. This disease 
is interesting because it is so often diagnosticated as diphtheria, 
8 
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scurvy, purpura, typhoid fever, pernicious anfemia, etc.; aod 
yet if one examinea the blood he can often recognize the 
leuksemia at a glance. 

H.GMOPHILIA. — This very interesting but rare disease 
deservea mention. It occurs in men, almost never in women. 
The blood of these men seems, at times at least, unable to 
clot, and they are called "bleeders." Wherever they are 
struck a large bruise forms and a small nick in the skin may 
cause a hemorrhage that is really serious, since the blood may 
ooze from this cut for days. Should a surgeon inadvertently 
operate on such a case he would doubtless kill his patient. 
These men are very careful never to shave, for fear they may 
cut themselves even a httle. They may bleed to death 
from the nose, or from the mouth after a tooth has been 
pulled. 

It is interesting to note that while hxmopliilia occurs in 
men almost exclusively, yet they inherit it from their mothers 
and not from their fathers. For instance, Mr. A is a bleeder, 
neither his sons nor his daughters will be bleeders, but hia 
daughters' sons will be, not his sons' sons. That is, the disease 
is transmitted only through the women in the family, and yet 
they themselves are not bleeders. For the treatment of this 
condition, as in all those diseases with severe hemorrhage, 
like purpura, etc., we give some form of calcium. Calcium ia 
necessary in the coagulation of blood, and if we give it to a 
patient whose blood clots too slowly it will soon clot much 
faster. The best form of calcium to give is the lactate, 30 
grains three times a day. Calcium lactate is scarcely soluble 
in water, and lienee must be given !is a suspension. Calcium 
lactate decomposes quickly, so that only fresh preparations 
should be used. Formerly we gave calcium chloride, fifteen 
grains three times a day, but tliis irritates the stomach, and 
must be given in a large volume of water. 

The Circulation of tlie Blood. — The blood is pumped 
throughout the body in a system of closed tubes, the blood- 
vessels, which are the arteries, capillaries, and veins. It is 
pumped through two systems of vessels: the general, or the 
systemic, system, extending from the heart through all the 
body except the lungs, and back to the heart; and the pul- 
monic system, extending from the heart through the lungs, 
and back to the heart. If we trace a blood-corpuscle in its 
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journey (Fig. 12), starting at the aortic valve, n, we shall 
find that when it leaves the heart it enters the aorta, a, then 
paases into one of the many branches of the aorta, and thence 
through smaller . and 
smaller arteries, until 
the artery becomes a 
capillary, in a muscle, 
for instance. The cor- 
puscle passes through a 
fine capillary, b, of this 
muscle, and enters a 
small vein, o, whence 
it moves on through 
- l^ger and larger veins 
till it finally enters the 
vena cava, c, which car- 
ries it to the right auri- 
cle, d, of the heart. The 
right auricle pumps it 
into the right ventricle, 
e; the right ventricle 
pumps it through the 
pulmomc artery, p, into 
the lunp, /. It passes 
through the capillaries 
of the lungs into the 
pulmonic veins, q, then 
down to the left auricle, 
g, which then pumps it 
into the left ventricle, 
h, and this through the 
aortic valve, the start- 
ing-point. If we should 
trace another corpuscle 
it might take the fol- 
lowing course. From the left ventricle it passes into the 
aorta, then through the mesenteric artery, m, perhaps to 
the capillaries of the intestines, i, throuf^ the mesenteric 
van to the portal vein, /, which carries it into the liver, then 
through the capillaries of the liver, k, into the hepatic vun, I, 
through this into the vena cava, to the right side of the heart. 
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and then as before. In this case it passed through three sets 
of capillaries, those of the intestine, of the liver, and of the 
lungs. This latter is known as the "portal circulation." 

We see, therefore, that we really have two hearts which do 
not directly communicate with each other (Fig. 13). The right 
heart, A, consisting of auricle and ventricle, pumpa the blood 
through the lungs; and the left heart, B, auricle and ventricle, 
pumps the blood through the body. These two hearts are 
bound together into one, but their union does not imply 
any direct communication so far as the blood current is 
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concerned. That the blood may always be forced in the right 
direction, the heart is provided with valves. When the right 
ventricle contracts, the tricuspid valve, a, prevents any 
back-flow to the right auricle. When the contraction is 
over and the ventricle is limp, the pulmonic valve, c, prevents 
the blood from flowing back into the ventricle. In the same 
way on the right side the mitral valve, b, prevents the back- 
flow into the left auricle, and the aortic valve, d, prevents 
the back-flow into the left ventricle. 

We speak of the contraction of the heart as its "systole;" 
the period during which it is limp and resting is called its \ 
"diastole." The valves are membranes of wonderful strength, 
yet almost as thin as tissue paper. The edges of the mitral j 
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and tricuspid valves are anchored by the chords tendines, 
which are fine but very strong threads. 

The heart is a wonderfully powerful little pump. It 
contracts about seventy times each minute, with each pul- 
sation throwing forcefully about 100 c.c. of blood from each 
ventricle. It must by each beat throw exactly the same 
amount from each ventricle. If it did not, the blood would 
accumulate in either the pulmonary or the systemic circula- 
tion, and a difference of only one drop per beat would mean 
about 300 c.c. per hour. Knee the right side has only to pump 
the blood through the lungs, its walls need not be nearly so 
strong as those of the left side, which has the much harder task 
of forcing the blood to the most distant parts of the body. 
The 100 c.c. of blood are expelled into the artery with such 
force, that, if an artery is cut the blood will spurt fifteen or 
twenty feet. The sudden gush of blood from the ventricle 
sends a "pulse wave, "as we call it, down through the arteries 
even to the capillaries. 

The little corpuscle we were following travels through 
the arteries at the rate of about one yard in three and a half 
seconds, or about one mile per hour. The capillaries are 
very narrow, but their combined width bo much exceeds that 
of the arteries of which they are the branches that the blood 
flows through them slowly, only about one yard per hour; but 
they are ordy about } mm, long and so it takes only about one 
second to pass through them into the veins. Here the cor- 
puscle travels in a steady stream, and faster and faster as it 
approaches the heart. The large veins are not nearly equal 
in calibre to the sum total of the smaller veins which feed 
them, and just as the water in the narrow part of a river flows 
more rapidly than it does through the meadows which that 
river druns, the blood flows faster and faster as it approaches 
the heart. It has been reckoned that the total capillar; 
" bed" (as one speaks of the " bed" of a river) is about eight 
hundred times as wide as the aorta which feeds it. 

The whole circuit of a corpuscle, from the aortic valve 
aroimd the body and back to that valve, requires only about 
twenty-three seconds. One-fifth of this time is required for 
the circuit from the heart through the lungs and back again 
to the heart. To push this corpuscle through the whole 
circuit reqxiires twenty-seven heart-beats; and, since the 
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heart expels about 100 c.c. of blood with each beat, every 
drop of blood in the body could pass through the heart ia 
fifty-three beats, or in about forty-five seconds. 

The work necessary to accomplish this task is enormoua. 
The heart is about the size of a man's fist. It works day and 
night, and each hour accomplishes as much work as do the 
strong muscles of the legs of a man who weighs 140 lbs., and 
who every hour climbs a staircase sixty feet high. And yet 
the heart does not work all the time. We find that it rests 
twelve hours a day, if we add together the pauses between 
its beats, during each of which it is perfectly limp, and so 
completely tired out that at the beginning of this pause a 
strong electric current could not arouse it. For three hours 
a day it does hght work, that of pumping the blood from auri- 
cles into ventricles, a relatively easy task. It works hard for 
nine hours a day, the sum of the moments consumed by the 
ventricle in forcibly pumping the blood into the arteries. 

The arteries are always overfilled, and their walls are 
considerably stretched by the large amount of blood within 
them.* Since the arteries are very elastic and are distended, 
their elasticity is, between heart-beats, constantly forcing the 
blood on into the small arteries and capillaries, and keeping 
up a continuous circulation, although the heart-beat ia 
periodic. 

THE BLOOD-VESSELS 

The vessela through which the blood circulates may be 
divided into three classes: the arteries, veins, and capillaries. 
The arteries begin at the heart with the aorta and carry 
the blood to all parts of the body, dividing as they go in- 
to smaller and smaller branches until they reach the capil- 
laries. The walls of the arteries must be very strong, since the 
heart-beata keep the blood in them under such high pressure. 
Their walls (Fig. 5) consist of three layers. The inner layer 
is the so-called intima. A, a thin membrane of fiat cells, which 
furnish a surface suitable for contact with blood circulating 
\dthin the artery. Outside the intima is a thick media, B, 
which consists of muscle fibres mingled with strands of strong 
elastic tissue. This muscle tissue is of the so-called "involun- 
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tary" type; that is, we cannot control it by our ^11. It 
strikingly difFers in appearance from the voluntary muscle, 
of our arms for instance, and differs from it also in that it 
can without tiring remain contracted practically for its life- 
time. The media is the layer which makes the artery strong, 
and able to stand the high pressure within it. Outside this 
is a thick but rather weak layer of connective tissue, the 
adventitia, C, which binds the artery to the structures through 
which it passes, and serves aa packing to fill the crevices 
around the arteries. The muscle of the media is under nervous 
control. When a person blushes, for instance, the nervous 
impulse from the brain allows the media of the blood-vessels 
of the cheek to relax, and hence the artery dilates — that is, 
its lumen becomes much larger — and much more blood rushes 




to the capillaries. If the skin is chilled a person becomes pale, 
because the media contracts, and reduces the lumen, some- 
times to one-half its previous size. 

As the arteries (Fig. 14) by dividing get smaller and 
smaller, so the media and adventitia become thinner 
and thinner until the walls of the smallest arteries consist 
of the intima, and a very thin layer of muscle fibres. 
At this point begin the capillaries, which are about -^^ of an 
inch in length, and just wide enough for one red corpuscle to 
squeeze through. At their other end begin the smallest v^ns. 
The intima of these has around it a very thin layer of media. 
As the vuns unite to form larger and larger veins, the media 
gets thicker, and then an adventitia is added; but the walls 
of even the largest veins are thin compared with those of an 
artery of the same »ze, since the blood within the veins is 
under much less pressure. 

If one were asked what part of this circulation — the heart, 
aorta small arteries, capillaries, veins, and, finally, the largest 
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vran, or vena cava— was the moat important, he would be 
tempted at first to think of the heart and the larger vessels; 
but in fact the most important part of the whole ayatem is 
the tiny capillary, which is only about t}^ of an inch in length. 
It is in order that the blood may pass through these tiny tubes, 
the capillariea, that this wtiole " cardio- vascular syatem" 
exists. 

The function of the blood is to nourish the body. The 
nourishment within the blood-vessels cannot get through the 
walls of the arteries and veins, but can get through the single 
layer of intima cells, a, of the capillaries (Fig. 15). In these 
tiny vessels the blood flows very slowly; the plasma soaks 
through their walls, furnishing new food to the tissue-cells, b, 
and taking up much of the waste 
matter which these cells have ex- 
creted. It is here that the oxygen 
leaves the red blood-cells and goes 
to the tissues, and the carbon diox- 
ide leaves the cells and goes to the 
plasma. The importance of the 
capillary may become clearer if one 
thinks of the stations of the rail- 
roads which pass through Baltimore. 
) stations, and that the inhabitants of 
Baltimore were starving; that freight-trains full of food, 
enough to furnish the citizens in great abundance, were 
thundering through the city on the main tracks every ten 
minutes. The inhabitants of Baltimore would continue to 
starve unless these trains should stop and the food should 
be unloaded so that the citizens could get it. So, the heart 
might pump the blood through the arteries into the veins 
and back to the heart in abundant volume, but the tissue 
would starve if it were not possible for the food to be un- 
loaded in the capillaries, the stations. 

In most of the body we have also lymphatic vessels, which 
drain the tissue spaces (Fig. 15, c) of their waste matter and 
make it unnecessary for this to flow back into the capillaries. 
These lymphatics, as they are called, by uniting form larger 
and larger vessels, pass through lymph-glands, and then 
combine in the large "thoracic duct," which empties into the 
large vein on the left side of the neck. Bub it is a question of 
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bow much use these lymph-vessels are in the oriUaary life 
of the cells. If the tissue becomes diseased they are very 
important, but the most of the contents of the thoracic duct 
is food absorbed from the intestinal wall. 
Tbboubobis. — A thrombus is a 
blood-clot which forma inside a blood- 
vessel. The vessel is then said to be 
thromboted, and the condition is called 
tkrombosia. It may be a small clot clin^ng to the vessel's 
wall, or it may completely plug the vessel (Fig. 16), in which 
case it prevents the blood from passing any further along 
that course. These clots consist of fibrin and entangled 
blood-cells and strongly resemble the clots mentioned on page 
11. We think that either there must be an injury to the ves- 
sel wall or germs mxist have 
settled and started an inflam- 
mation of the wall before the 
blood could clot at that point; 
for the normal intima should 
not allow this to occur. Qt0 
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The results of a thrombus will depend entirely on the 
nature of the circulation where it occiu^. If it occludes, or 
plugs up, a vein the blood will be dammed back, but the blood 
can reach the heart along some other channel. There are two 
kinds of arteries in the body — those which "anastomose" 
(Fig. 17), that is, send branches across to ndghboring arteries; 
and those which do not. The latter are termed "end-arteries" 
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(Fig. 18). If an end-artery, 6, gets plugged, as at d, all circu- 
lation along that channel stops, and the tissue which that 
artery feeds must die. If it is not an end-artery (Fig. 19), then 
the plug, y, may make little trouble, for the arteries in the 
neighborhood, b, which are not plugged will send enough 
blood through these short communicating or "anastomosing" 
branches, c, to fill the artery 
^-5^;^^ '^ts. beyond the plug and so keep 

>--y -^' T ^T^*-° up its circulation. Hence the 
""/^"^ ^^ tissue which the plugged ar- 

tery feeds will receive suffi- 
cient nourishment. The small 
anastomosing arteries become 
larger and larger until they 
are able to carry all the blood 

_^__ necessary — that is, until a 

sufficient collateral circula- 
tion is developed. There are practically no end-veins, and 
the anastomosing branches are so numerous that to estab- 
hsh a sufficient collateral venous circulation is easy; hence 
a venous thrombus does relatively little damage. It is a very 
interesting fact, and one hard to explain, that the most im- 
portant organs of oiu" body — the heart, brains, kidneys, 
Bpleen, intestine, e.g. — have end-arteries, and if any branch 
of an artery in them becomes 
occluded a certain amount of 
tissue must die. Since the ar- 
teries as a rule flow from the 
centre to the periphery of an 
organ, and branch like a tree, 
it follows that the area which 
dies will be wedge-shaped, with 
its base on the surface of the 
organ. These dead areas are known as "infarcts" (Fig, IS). 
Embolism. — An embolus is a thrombus which has become 
dislodged — that is, which breaks loose and is swept on in the 
blood current through the blood-vessels until it comes to one 
which it cannot pass through, and which it plugs tightly (Fig. 
20). This process is called embolism. The majority of such 
thrombi form in the cavities of the heart, and especially on the 
edges of the heart valve. An embolus from a vein or a cavity 
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of the right heart will travel to the lungs, and occlude a branch 
of the pulmonary artery. One from the pulmonic veins, or 
a cavity of the left heart, or a large artery, will plug a small 
artery. Where the embolus stops it becomes again a throm- 
bus. Its results depend on the artery in which it happens to 
lodge. If this is an artery with sufficient anastomosing 
branches, there is no result, but if it is an end-artery, then the 
result will be the death of all the tissue which normally 
receives its nourishment from that artery. It is an interesting 
and an inexplicable fact that those organs in which an embolus 
can do the most damage are the very ones in which the em- 
bolus is most likely to lodge. It often goes to the heart muscle 
through the coronary artery which leaves the aorta just 
behind the aortic valve. The result of this case is the sudden 
death of a portion of the heart wall and, unless this be a very 
small portion, the paralysis of the whole heart. Another 
favorite spot for an embolus to strike is the brain, since the 
vessels to this form the straightest path for an embolus leav- 
ing the heart; and, imfortunately, of the whole brain that 
portion most often hit is the one which ought to be most 
carefully guarded, the internal capsule of the left hemisphere. 
If one should try to cripple the whole of the telephone system 
of one section of a city, he might go about it in two ways. 
He might pass through the streets cutting the wires wherever 
he found them; but this would take him a long time. He 
could go to the central station and there with one blow sever 
every wire at the point where they are all bound together in 
one bundle as they leave the station before scattering over 
several square miles. So it is in the brain. The fibres leave 
the wide area of the cortex. They collect together in one 
small bundle at the base of the brain, known as the internal 
capsule, pass into the spinal cord, and are all distributed to 
the whole of the opposite side of the body, except a few which 
go to the other side. Hence it is that a small embolus in the 
internal capsule can paralyze almost every muscle on the 
opposite side of the body. Our speech is controlled from the 
left side of the brain, and from an area adjoining the " motor 
area;" and hence an embolus to this most vulnerable point 
deprives a person of speech as well as of the use of the right 
side of his body. It is hard to understand why this most 
important point should be the most vulnerable for an embolua 
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The fipleen and the intestine are also favorite places for the 
embolus to strike. In the case of the intestine, if the embolus 
is at all large, death is very certain to follow, Emboli to the 
kidney or spleen always produce infarcts, but not with so 
serious results. If, however, the embolus contains germs, 
then wherever that embolus lodges will be a centre of infection 
and the starting-point perhaps of an abscess. 

Aktebiosclerosis. — The word implies "hardeiung of the 
arteries." This is one of the most important diseases to 
consider, since it indirectly kills the majority of men. ■ The 
media is the most important layer of the vessel wall, and being 
the most important layer is the most sensitive to injury. 
Any agent which attacks an artery — 
a poison, for instance — will injure 
this layer most. Suppose that in a 
small area of the artery's wall some 
muscle fibres should be killed by a 
poison (Fig. 21, e). At that point the 
media would become thin and weak. 
One of two things might happen: 
either the wall would burst at that 
« ■m»u' Bitory. , a, intim.: fc. point, becausc of high pressure of 
of rt'icUned'".'ni'Lii»' \^u the blood Current within, as happens 
Mn^^ ihB w<«k ipot c of jj^ ^ water-main; or, since the wall 
is elastic, it would "balloon out," 
forming a blood tumor, or" aneurism." The body protects 
itself against such accidents by increasing the thickness of the 
intima at any weak point, d, and hence as the media gets 
weaker the intima gets stronger, and a small, thick plaque of 
intima, rf, forms here. But this plaque is nothing but ordin- 
ary weak scar tissue which has very httle vitality, is poorly 
nourished and itself soon dies. Lime salts are then deposited 
in the dead tissue, and a small fragment of hard shell is there 
formed; or this dead tissue will slough out and leave an ulcer 
in the arterial wall. This plaque-formation is known as arterio- 
sclerosis. Sometimes the arteries are thickened along their 
whole course, sometimes only in certain areas, and sometimes 
in little spots over wide areas. If an artery has a large number 
of these plaques along its course it is by no means a normal 
artery. Also, these plaques choose as a favorite point for 
th^r formation the spot where a small branch artery leaves 
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an artery (Fig. 22, a), and hence this branch has its mouth 
partially choked by the plaque of sclerotic tissue. 

The results of arteriosclerosis are easy to understand. 
Sclerotic arteries are more or less rigid, not elastic, tubes, 
and BO more force is required to pump blood through them. 
The first result, therefore, is that the heart must work much 
harder in order to keep up sufBcient circulation. We know 
that if we exercise any of our muscles they get thicker and 
stronger. So it is with the heart. Increase its work, and it 
enlarges, or "hypertrophies." But, although larger and 
stronger, it is not a better heart than normal; in fact in some 
ways it is a less serviceable organ, as we shall see later. The 
next result of arteriosclerosis may be stated as a law in 
pathology: that whenever a tissue-cell receives insufficient 
food it gets weaker or dies, and if it 
dies its place is taken by a tissue re- 
quiring less food. That tissue which 
requires least food, and which is quite 
generally used to replace starved cells, 
is fibrous or scar tissue, a tissue which 
cannot perform the specific functions 
of the cells which it replaces. Those 
organs which perform the most important functions are built 
of cells which require the most food, and which are most 
sensitive to any reduction in this food supply. To illustrate: 
a person with general arteriosclerosis may have heart walls 
in which much heart muscle fibre is replaced by inert scar 
tissue, the result of arteriosclerosis of the coronary arteries, 
the veflsela which supply the heart wall with blood. The 
heart in this case is called upon to increase in strength because 
of the arteriosclerosis of the whole body, but since this dis- 
ease is also in its own walls it is very hard for it to respond. 
A kidney fed by sclerotic vessels may be about one-half its 
normal size; a liver may consist of about one-half scar tissue; 
and in the brain may form areas of atrophy, weak points at 
which later a hemorrhage is likely to occur. 

The causes of abnormal degrees of arteriosclerosis may be 
reduced to heredity, wear and tear on the arteries, and poisons; 
and the degree of the sclerosis will depend on the quality of 
the material of which the vessels were originally built. The 
most common cause of all, of course, is advancing age, for 
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sclerotic arteries are almost normal for elderly persona. But 
there are some families whose members have arteries which 
grow old too soon. These persons were born with "poor 
rubber in their tubes," and hence their blood-vessels, and so 
their whole bodies, show age more rapidly than do members 
of other famihes. Since the health of the whole body depends 
to a considerable degree on the vascular system, there is 
much truth in the old adage that a "man is as old as hia 
arteries;" that is, some persons at forty have arteriea aa 
thick as those of most men at seventy, and can claim little 
better health than can the latter. 
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Excessive wear and tear is one of the most important 
causes of early sclerosis, and this is due to abnormally high 
blood pressure. This is the reason why persons who do espe- 
cially hard muscular work have arteriosclerosis; also, why 
those who habitually overeat, and especially those who 
worry a great deal are subject to it. Worry is now one 
of the most potent catoses, and explains why so very few of 
our stock-brokera and business men who work under high 
nervous tension reach old age. Under this same heading 
probably come cases of Bright 'a disease, for their blood pres- 
sure is abnormally high. A great many cases are due to 
poisons such as alcohol or lead, also to the poison of certain 
fevers, as gout, or typhoid fever. 

The treatment of arteriosclerosis is very important since, 
as we have said, arteriosclerosis indirectly kills the majority 
of men. The damage already done to an artery cannot be 
repured, but the process can be prevented from getting much 
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worse by stopping the cause — the alcohol, or the cause of a 
high blood pressure, etc. Persons with sclerotic arteries 
shouJd live very quiet lives, avoiding excesses of all kinds. 
They should keep their bowels open by proper medicines, 
and the skin in excellent condition by frequent baths. They 
should studiously avoid alcohol in all forms and should 
restrict themselves to a very limited diet. Of drugs a very 
useful one is potassium iodide. This 
is gjven in an almost saturated solu- 
tion, one drop of wMch contains one 
grain of the salt. It is best taken in 
milk after a meal. For these cases 
about 10 grains is the proper dose, 
which should be taken three times a 
day. Nitroglycerin is sometimes used, 
but its value is rather doubtful. Of 
this we EJve one drop of a 1 per cent. 
BoluUon three times a day as the first 
dose, then increase the dose if neces- 
sary, stopping when a headache and 
throbbing in the head warns us to stop. 
Aneubibm. — As we have already 
learned, the arteries are very elastic 
tubes, through which flows a fluid 
under high pressure. If the wall gets 
weak at any point and does not burst, 
and the weak spot is not repaired by 
the strengthening of some other coat, «l^tr^'* "' 
as the intima, the wall will be blown 

out, very much as a rubber bag is inflated, by the pressure of 
the blood within, and a large pulsating blood tumor be formed. 
This is called an aneurism. If the weak spot was very limited 
in extent, so that the aneurism projects from one side of the 
artery, we have a "saccular aneurism" (Fig. 23, A, B,0; if the 
whole artery was dilated, we have a fusiform aneurism (Fig. 
24, A, B). The body at once protects itself by forming new 
tissue around this tumor, which in this way soon gains a 
thick wall. But the tumor may rupture and the blood work 
its way along between other organs, scar tissue meanwhile 
forming a wall around the tumor to limit the escaping blood. 
This is known as a "dissecting aneurism." 
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The aymptoma of aneurism are those of tumor, plus the 
pulsation due to the pulse wave of the blood inside. 

An aneurism may rupture externally or Into a cavity of 
the body, and the person bleed to death in a very few minutes; 
or the blood within the sac may clot solidly. If the latter 
occurs the aneurism is cured. We have then merely the 
pressure symptoms of a solid tumor. This clotting is, of 
course, what we try to accompUsh in treatment. The patient 
is put to bed and kept as completely at rest as possible in 
order to reduce the number of heart-beats even fifteen per 
minute, and thus in some degree to quiet the blood within 
the tumor. He is also almost starved that his blood pressure 
may be low. lu this way nearly five of every twenty-four 
hours' work is spared the heart. Or, about ten feet of wire 
are inserted into the tumor and an electric current run in, 
in the hope that the foreign body and the electric current will 
stimulate coagulation. This succeeds with some saccular 
aneurisms. The aneurisms of small arteries are more easily 
cured by partially or wholly occluding the vessels, but since 
most aneurisms are on the aorta or its big branches this is 
rather a difficult proposition. 

Large aneurisms are not very common, but minute aneu- 
risma are exceedingly so. For instance, a hemorrhage from 
the lungs in tuberculosis, when it occurs late in the disease, 
is nearly always due to the rupture of a minute aneurism in 
the wall of an exposed pulmonary artery. The same is true 
of a hemorrhage from the stomach in gastric ulcer, and hemor- 
rhage into the brain, i.e., "apoplexy," In nearly all of these 
cases the artery was injured first at one point, and there 
developed a tiny saccular aneurism which is the weak point 
which later ruptures. 

During the last few years great advances have been made in 
methods of growing bacteria from the blood of patients with 
chronic local infections, such as chronic tonsillitis, chronic 
infections around the teeth, chronic heart troubles, etc. The 
evidence now would indicate that much at least of arterioscler- 
osis is due to local infection of the blood-vessel wall by these 
germs and that the proper treatment of these patients is first 
to remove the portals of entry through which the germs evidently 
for years stream into the blood. 



CHAPTER II 



DISEASES OF THE HEART 

Endocarditis. — Endocarditis means inflammation of the 
endocardium, the membrane which lines the cavities inside 
the heart. It ia practically the same as the intima of the 
blood-vessels. Inflammation of the endocardium is usually 
limited to small patches. On these inflamed spots clots, or 
thrombi, of fibrine form, here called "vegetations," because 
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these thrombi project from the endocardium and in shape 
somewhat resemble the cauliflower. The inflammation is 
due to germs which are brought in by the blood stream and 
deposited here. 

Any part of the endocardium may be thus diseased. 
When a clot forma on the wall of one of the cavities of the 
heart it is called a " mural thrombus " (Fig. 25, c). Such clots, 
are, as a rule, rather large, — about the size of a marble. They 
are usually several in number and when numerous may almost '. 
fill an auricle or the tip of a ventricle. These clota make very * 
little trouble for the patient so long as they remain attached, 
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but when one breaks loose it is swept along with the blood 
current into the arteries as an embolus, and the result will 
depend on the vessel in which it finally lodges. 

But, unfortunately, endocarditis attacks oft«nest the 
valve flaps themselves, and of these important structures 
the place where it can do the most harm, — that is, the edges 
of the valve flaps, the margins which are pressed together 
when the valve is closed (Fig, 25, a, b). The germs are de- 
posited on the edges, probably because these, being those 
parts of the endocardium on which is the greatest strain, 
are, therefore, most vulnerable. A row of these small vegeta- 
tions along the margins of a valve flap ia the chief cause of 
valvular heart disease, 

AcDTE Endocahditis. — There are two kinds of acute endo- 
carditis, the simple and the ulcerative. Although the differ- 
ence is one of degree only, yet it is important. This difference 
depends on the virulence of the germ causing the inflammation. 
In "simple" endocarditis the vegetations are like tiny translu- 
cent beads, about the size of the head of a pin, and are often 
overlooked, or seen only by holding the flaps up to the light. 
The endocardium around them is a little red. These innocent- 
looking little clots seem harmless enough, and are so in them- 
selves. They seldom while fresh cause any local symptoms, 
but the late effects of even the simple vegetations are often 
very important. The small clots may disappear in a short 
time and leave no trace of a vegetation. In health these 
valve flaps are marvellously strong membranes, and yet almost 
as thin as tisane paper. Sometimes, perhaps, this valve never 
suffers any further consequence, but the rule seems to be that 
this simple endocarditis sets up a slow, insidious thickening 
of the flap, a process which may continue for years. The 
flap may look almost normal, but when examined carefully 
it is seen to be just a little shorter, just a little thicker, than 
normal, and is just a little shrivelled along its edges— not 
much, but enough to prevent that flap from perfectly closing 
the orifice of the valve, and hence to allow a leak. 

In "malignant" or "ulcerative" endocarditis the clots 
are larger, even the size of the end of a finger, and some are 
quite an inch long. They are sometimes firm, opaque, yellow 
clots of fibrine, and hang loosely attached to the valve by a 
slender pedicle. They flap in the blood current, and often 
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break loose and travel as emboli. Sometimes many form aod 
break loose, each one plugging some blood-vessel; and then 
it seems as if the heart were bombarding the body. But these 
emboli may do more than merely plug a vessel, for they are 
sometimes full of the bacteria which caused their formation. 
Wherever these settle they become a centre, or "focus," of 
infection; that is, an abscess may form around each clot. 
The clot when torn away leaves an ulcer behind. An actual 
hole may perforate the valve flap. The spot on the valve 
where the clot formed is much weakened by the inflamma- 
tion, and the pressure of the blood current may puff it out 
into an aneurism. The immediate result, therefore, may be 
a flap with a torn, frayed, weak edge, with chordie tendines 
broken or torn loose. In fact practically nothing of the valve 
may be left but a row of tags and tatters which are of no use 
in closing the orifice, ^tween these two extremes (a slightly 
thickened or a torn Sap) are all degrees of injury to the flaps. 
The clots may calcify and feel like masses of shell. This 
severe, malignant endocarditis seems to affect especially 
valves which are the seat of older simple endocarditis. 

We have spoken only of valve lesions causing a leak, or 
valvular insufficiency. There is another possibility. The 
result of the endocarditis may be partial closure of the valve 
orifice. The inflamed fiaps may grow together along their 
mar^ns, or, by contracting, narrow the orifice of the valves, 
or become very stiff and protrude into the orifice. This result 
is called "stenosis" of a valve. A stenotic-valve orifice is 
smaller than normal, but although smaller it is usually also 
insufficient since the stiff valves do not close the narrow 
orifice perfectly. 

80 far as we know, acute endocarditis is always due to 
some germ. We know the germ is carried there by the blood, 
but the problem is to find out whence comes this germ — 
that is, what is "the portal of entry." Acute endocarditis 
often follows so-called "blood-poisoning;" that is, through a 
prick by a dirty nail or pin, very poisonous germs get into the 
blood. Here they multiply and are carried over the whole 
body, settling at various points, and where they settle they 
start up new centres of infection. The heart valves are favor- 
ite places for these germs to settle. Simple endocarditis most 
often follows acute rheumatic fever, and many think that the 
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germ which causes both the joint and heart infiamniatioris 
eaters the body through inflamed tonsils. St. Vitus's dance 
also, often associated with rheumatism, is in many cases 
followed by acute endocarditis. Scarlet fever and diphtheria 
are frequently followed by heart disease. In fact, the germ 
of any acute infectious disease may affect the heart. Pneu- 
monia is apt to cause a severe ulcerative form; while gonor- 
rhtea causes the very worst form, with the largest vegetations. 

In very young children the valves of the right heart are 
more often affected; in older children and adults, those of 
the left. Of all valves the mitral is most often affected, and 
the aortic next. 

During an attack of simple endocarditis there may be 
practically no symptoms at all, while those of a severe case 
of the acute ulcerative form may be very obscure. Unless 
the heart is examined the nature of the disease may be entirely 
overlooked. There is sometimes a fever which lasts for weeks 
or months. Some cases closely simulate malaria; others, 
abscesses of internal organs. 

If a little blood is taken from a vein the germ can often 
be found. 

The treatment of endocarditis seems hopeless, but it is 
not. Many of these cases could have been prevented, had the 
throat been carefully treated. Cases of acute fever (pneu- 
monia, e.g.) can be kept very quiet, and hence complications 
may be warded off. This is particularly true of rheumatism, 
for children with slightly swollen joints are often allowed to 
run about much too early. The patient should rest perfectly 
quietly in bed while the endocarditis is acute, and for a long 
time afterwards, in order that the heart may have plenty of 
time to get used to the new conditions — that is, to the leak 
with which it must work. This may mean rest in bed for 
months after the patient feels well, and the rest should be of 
the mind as well as of the body. During this time an ice-bag 
is kept over the heart, a few blisters at the apex, and for a 
long time the patient is given potassium iodide. A patient 
with a shght leak in the valve can, by leading a quiet hfe. 
live years — perhaps an average lifetime — without suffering 
any especial symptoms. He may, indeed, never discover 
that he has any heart trouble unless examined by a life-insur- 
ance or army examiner. But some unusual strain or severe 
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exertion may overtax the heart, and death may be the first 
ugn of disease. In other cases a sudden strain is followed by 
months or years of invalidism. A patient is fortunate if he 
discovers his trouble before he "strains" his heart; for by 
avoiding physical, mental^ and nervous fatigue, and by avoid- 
ing colds and gastro-intestioal upsets, he may never suffer 
from bis trouble. 

Endocarditis is called acute or subacute as long aa active 
inflammation is present. 

Chbonic endocarditis is the result of the acute — it is 
the resulting permanent injury to the heart. But there is 
another form of chronic endocarditis, aEFecting especially the 
aortic valves, which is very important. We mean the " arterio- 
sclerotic form;" for the same process which causes thickening 
of the intima of the aorta can creep onto the aortic valves — 
which are really but folds in the intima, called here the 
endocardium — and produce slight thickening, stiEFness of the 
flaps, and slight curling of their edges — not much, but just 
enough to prevent a perfect closure of the aortic orifice. 

The Mechanism of Valvular Heart Disease. — We have 
two hearts (Pig. 13), a right. A, and a left, B, each with an 
auricle and a ventricle. These two hearts have no direct 
communication with each other. The right heart pumps 
the blood through the lungs ba the left heart — the "lesser" 
circulation — while the left heart pumps it through the body 
and around to the right heari — the greater or "systemic" 
circulation. Both auricles contract at the same time, the 
right forcing the blood through the tricuspid valve, a, into the 
right ventricle, and the left through the mitral valve, b, into 
the left ventricle. The ventricles when full contract forcibly. 
This pressure in the ventricles first closes the tricuspid and 
mitral valves, then when on the right it is greater than its 
pressure in the pulmonic artery, and on the left is greater 
than that in the aorta, it forces these two valves, the pulmonic, 
c, and aortic, d, open, and blood is forced into these two 
arteries, flach beat forces about one hundred cubic centi- 
metres of blood out of each ventricle. As soon as the ventricles 
are empty their walla become perfectly limp. The blood in 
both' pulmonary artery and aorta is imder con^derable pres- 
sure and tries to rush back into the ventricles, but is checked 
by the pulmonic, e. and aortic, d, valves. 
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When the ventricles contract, and close the mitral and 
tricuspid valves, the muscle walls and the valves together 
make a sound which is best described by the eyllable "lub." 
When the pulmonic and aortic valves close they make a 
shorter, sharper sound, like the syllable "dub." The heart 
sounds produced by one contraction or "systole" are thus 
represented by the sounds "lub dub." Graphically they 
may be represented by Figure 26. The interval from the 
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beginning of the first sound to the beginning of the second 
is called "systole." That from the beginning of the second to 
the beginning of the next first, "diastole." 

The heart occupies a position indicated in Figs. 48 and 51. 
Usually one can see the apex of the left ventricle move the 
chest wall with each beat at Fig. 51, A, a, point just below and 
median to the left nipple in the fourth or fifth interspace. This 
spot is called the "point of maximumimpulse,"ortheP, M.I,, 
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and this pulsation is called the "apex beat." The areas 
where the various valve sounds are best heard are here indi- 
cated. Thus A, is called the " mitral area." The mitral valve 
is at some distance from A, but its sounds are best heard at 
that point; B, is the pulmonic area, C, the aortic, and D, the 
tricuspid area. 

This sudden addition of about one hundred cubic centi- 
metres of blood to the contents of an artery already full 
stretches its walls still more, and starts a wave which travels 
down the arteries to the capillaries, and which is called the 
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"pulse wave" or the "pulse." If this wave is represented 
graphically, aa by Fig. 27, its ascent, a, due to the sudden 
influx of blood, is sharp; its descent, b, is slower, since the 
blood ia slowly squeezed onward by the overdietended, 
elastic u'teriea into the smaller vessels. On this descent is 
seen a small wave, e, called the "dicrotic wave," which is 
produced by the snap of the aortic valve as it closes. Normally 
the pulse is very regular, the beats following each other with 
great regularity. Even in severe aortic- 
valve disease the rhythm is regular, but 
in mitral-valve disease, and especially 
in myocarditis, the irregularity is a 
marked feature of the case. 

A valve which leaks is said to be 
"insufficient;" the condition is called 
"valvular insufficiency" or "valvular 
incompetence." When the orifice is too 
small, "stenosis "is said to exist. If the 
valve is so torn or shrunken or stiffened 
that it cannot fill a valve orifice of the 
normal size, the condition is "abso- 
lute insufficiency." "Relative insuffi- 
ciency " ia a different condition. The 
heart is an elastic, hollow, muscle bag 
(Elg. 28), and its capacity is dependent 
on the "tone" of its walls. When extra 
strain occurs and the walls are unable 

to hold their tone, or degree of contrac- 

tion, they "stretch," and the volume 

of their chambers is increased. But the size of the oiifices in 
these chambers will increase also. The fiaps, c, of a normal 
valve are of just sufficient size to fill an orifice of normal size, 
and they cannot stretch; hence, when the orifice is larger 
than nofmsl the fiaps cannot close it, that is, the valve is 
relatively insufficient. 

The normal heart uses, under ordinary circumstances, but 
a small portion of its strength for each beat; the rest is held 
in reserve. But let a normal person run violently or lift some 
heavy weight, and the heart must fall back on its reserve 
strength. If the total strength of the heart is represented by 
the line a~b (Fig. 29, A), under ordinary circumstances b-c 
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will represent the force necessary tor each beat, and a-~c, the 
force held in reserve, which it can use when subjected to extra 
strain. A runner is said not to run a successful race unless he 
faints just when he crosses the tape — that is, unless at that 
moment his heart has reached the limit of its reserve strength. 
AoBTic Stenosis, — We consider this rather rare lesion 
first, since it presents the simplest mechanical problems. In 
this disease the flaps of the aortic valve have become glued 
together, or have become so stiffened 
by masses of exudate, or even cal- 
careous plates, that they project into 
the lumen and partially occlude it 
(Fig. 30, B). Theorificeof the valve 
is, therefore smaller than normal, 
and the left ventricle meets with 
obstruction when it tries to force the 
blood into the aorta. The ventricle 
must contract more slowly and with 
greater force than normal. The first 
sound will, therefore, be long-drawn, 
rough, and vibrating, in character— 
' ' r-r-r-r-r-rub-dub. " 

If one puts his hand over the 

aortic area he feels a vibration like 

the purring of a cat, caused by this 

forcible contraction's squeezing the 

blood through a small hole. 

The pulse will be rather slow, for the heart must make 

slow, laborious contractions; the ascent of the wave is slow, 

because the blood is squeezed slowly into the aorta; and the 

apex of each wave is rounded (Fig. 31). 

The left ventricle alone in this case has a harder task than 
normal to perform at each beat. Its walls will i>e stretched 
a little at first, it will use more of its reserve force, and 
then it will do what all muscles do when given increased 
work^ — it will become stronger and thicker; that ia, it will 
hypertrophy. This condition may be represented by the 
line B, of Fig. 29. Its total strength, a~b, is greater than 
normal; but since its task at each beat, b-c, is harder, the 
margin, a-c, is much less. The man easily finds this out when 
he undertakes anji unusual exertion. 
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Id the course of time the he&rt guns strength enough to 
enable it to do its usual amount of work; that is, the leuon ia 
"compensated," and theheart is in a state of "compensation." 

In aortic stenosis the trouble is hmited to the aortic valve, 
and the extra strain affects only the left ventricle. The 
rest of the heart would seem to be undisturbed and the cir- 
culation to progress without any changes at all. Now, sup- 
pose the lesion at the aortic valve becomes very extreme, or 
because of some unwise effort on the part of the patient the 
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heart is "strained" and has no reserve left, then the left 
ventricle cannot throw out its hundred cubic centimetres of 
blood at each beat, and a "break in compensation" results; 
that is, a~c, has disappeared, and all the available energy is 
used to accomplish each beat (Fig. 29, C). The left ventricle 
is filled each time by the auricle with the usual amount of 
blood, which it can with difficulty expel. It becomes over- 
distended; that is, the heart — a hollow muscle bag — gets- 
stretched, the orifices into it become larger, and soon the 
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mitral-valve flaps, although normal, will be unable to close 
the unusually large mitral orifice. Then all the results of a 
mitral insu£Sciency will follow. During the state of compen- 
sation the patient may have had no hint that hie heart was 
at all abnormal. He may have noticed that he was not quite 
as good a runner as formerly, but that may have been all. 
When the heart reaches the state of non-compensation, how- 
ever, all the symptoms of dilated heart will follow, and these 
are severe enough. 

AOHTic Insufficiency. — When the aortic valves are so in- 
jured that they cannot quite close the aortic orifice (Fig. 30, C) 
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then the blood, always under high pressure in the aorta, will 
hiss back into the left ventricle during diastole; that is, 
between beats — when the heart is relaxed. One must remem- 
ber that the aorta, and the arteries form a very elastic tree 
kept overfilled by the heart-beats. The elasticity of this over- 
distended arterial tree is always forcin g the blood on into the 
smaller vessels, or, if not prevented by the aortic valve, back 
into the heart. There will, therefore, be a backward flow of 
blood into the ventricle, of an amount varying with the size 
of the leak. If all should leak back circulation would stop. 
The heart overcomes this difficulty much as a man climbs a 
slippery hill. If for every upward step of two feet in length 
he should slip back two feet, he would make no progress; he 
will try to take steps perhaps three feet long, that each step 
may leave him at least one foot 
higher. So the heart will try 
to throw out into the aorta so 
much blood — both that which 
the auricle provides and that 
which has leaked back since the 
last beat — that, notwithstand- 
ing the back -flow, the usual 
amount will remain in the aorta. 
The ventricle throws this large amount of blood into the aorta 
with such force that the wave can be seen even in the smallest 
arteries, while the large arteries seem really to jump. As 
might be expected, the pulse wave when charted has a sudden 
Wgh ascent, a sharp apex, and a quick fall (Fig. 32). 

Because of this extra amount of blood to be thrown out 
by each beat the heart dilates, and, since it takes more 
muscular effort to accomplish each beat, the left ventricle 
hypertrophies. If the dilatation is not extreme enough to 
stretch the mitral orifice, the increased strength of the left 
ventricle will compensate for 'the whole trouble, and the 
circulation continue normally. But, really, the whole heart 
Trill hypertrophy somewhat, and hearts with this lesion are 
the largest hearts seen in any disease. The patient may for 
years be unconscious that he has any heart trouble at all; 
or he may complain of palpitation on exertion, or perhaps 
of dizziness on sudden movements; or he moy discover the 
trouble only by accident. On examination, however, his heart 
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will be found larger than normal, the hiss of the backward 
flow may be heard {Fig. 33), and the character of the pulse 
will be quite unmistakable. 

There are two groups of cases of aortic insufficiency. The 
firat is the endorardific group. Here an acute endocarditis 
has injured the flaps. Such a heart is able to compensate well 
even for an extreme lesion. The second is the arteriosclerotic 
group. This is a different matter. The flaps of the valves 
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are really folds of intima, and the same arteriosclerotic changes 
of the aorta will creep upon, thicken, and shorten the valve 
flaps. But compensation here is not so easy, for the coronary 
arteries, which provide the heart muscle with blood, open 
from the aorta just behind the aortic valve. 

The arteriosclerosis will narrow the mouths of these 
arteries and creep along their course. In order to hypertrophy, 

I a muscle must have increased food, but here the source of 
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supply is impaired by the disease of the coronary artery; 
and so the arteriosclerosis not only causes the valvular lesion 
but hinders the hypertrophy necessary to compensate for it. 
Mitral Insufficiencv. — The mitral valve is the valve 
moat often attacked by endocarditis. We will suppose that a 
little curling, shortening, fraying, tearing, or stiffening of one 
Lor both of the mitral-vatve flaps (Fig. 34, B) prevents a 
^lerfect closure of the valve orifice during systole — that is, 
while the powerful ventricle is forcing the blood into the 
Iready overhlled aorta. Then the ventricle will force some 
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blood also back into the left auricle, and a less amount than 
normal into the aorta. During systole the left auricle should 
receive blood from the pulmonary veins alone, blood which 
it will force into the ventricle at its next beat. But now during 
systole the auricle gets blood from two directions, from the 
lungs and from the ventricle. It must, therefore, dilate, and, 
since it has extra work to do, it must hypertrophy. But this 
back-flow from the ventricle will also check the current of 
blood from the lungs, damming it back upon the right ven- 

Fia. 3B. PuIm Incing of ■ ckM of mitral diieaas. (Compm with Fig. 27.) 

tricle, which must keep up the pulmonary circulation against 
this, a new obstacle. The result is that even a slight mitral 
leak will lead also to dilatation and hypertrophy of the right 
ventricle, and the pulmonary blood-vessels will be constantly 
somewhat overfilled by blood under a somewhat abnormally 
high pressure. The patient will, therefore, be subject to 
attacks of bronchitis. This cough and shortness of breath on 
exertion may for years be his only symptoms, even though 
hJ8 heart is much hypertrophied ; but his face usually looka 
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suffused, and the hpa a trifle blue, while the high pulmonary 
pressure may cause small or even large hemorrhages from the 
lungs. The pulse will be small, but, what is more important, 
in severe cases very irregular (Fig, 35). The first sound will 
be accompanied or even replaced by a systolic blow caused 
by the blood rushing back into the auricle (Fig. 36). 

MiTKAL STENOSIS IS a Very common trouble, especially in 
women. The endocarditis of the mitral-valve flaps has re- 
sulted in an abnormally narrow mitral-valve orifice (Fig. 34, 
C). Normally one should be able to put with ease three 
fingers through this orifice, but in a well marked case of 
stenosis one ran sometimes hardly force a lead pencil through 
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it. The valve flaps have grown together^ the cords teDdines 
h&ve become much shortened, pullmg the flap edges almost 
down to the tipa of the papillary muscles. Oc-iimsses of calci- 
fied thrombi make the stiff flaps project into the orifice^/- 

In this case the left ventricle ia not affected and can pump 
with ease all the blood it gets ; but the left auricle has great 
difficulty in forcing its blood through this narrow orifice, and 
therefore it dilates and hypejtrophies. The stram falls back 
on the right ventricle, which now must "push from behind," 
ao to speak; that is, must bo increase the pressure in the 
pulmouary vessels that this will help force the blood through 
the narrow mitral orifice. 

The pulse in mitral-valve disease feels weak, once the wave 
is small; it is also apt to be irregular in force and in rhythm 
(fig. 35). The sounds which the heart makes and the abnor- 
mal " murmurs," "thrills,"" blow8,"etc., will lead to diagnosis. 

Teicdspid Insufficiency. — Tricuspid insufficiency due to 
disease of the tricuspid valve does occur in children, but 
rarely in adults. But relative tricuspid insufficiency occure 
in practically every case of dilated heart. 

The symptoms of tricuspid insufficiency are severe. At 
each beat the right ventricle forces blood in two directions — 
through the pulmonary valve, the normal direction, and back 
through the tricuspid valve into the' right auricle. This 
stream of blood meets the streams from the vens cavEB and 
hence impedes the whole venous flow towards the heart. The 
veins are everywhere overfilled by the dammed-back blood. 
The patient — especially his lips and fingers — is blue, or "cya- 
notic." A pulse similar to that sent by the left ventricle 
through the aorta to the arteries is sent by the right ventricle 
to the veins. The liver, now swollen to two or three times its 
normal size by the dammed-back blood, pulsates because of 
this venous pulse wave. The walls of the stomach and bowels, 
the kidneys, and all other organs, are turgid with the dammed- 
back blood, and do not receive their proper supply of fresh 
blood. Since no internal organ can do its work well, we get 
symptoms from each. This condition ia called "chronic 
passive congestion" of the stomach, liver, kidneys, etc. — 
chronic because of its duration, passive because the congestion 
is the result of blood dammed back into the organ as the result 
of trouble ahead, and not on account of any trouble in that 
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strychnia, digitalis, etc., will help the heart to recover its 
strength. In cases of endocarditis there is a real inflamma- 
tion, which may, and usually does, extend into the myocar- 
dium, and cause there a local, genuine myocarditis. 

But by myocarditis is usually meant a gradual transforma- 
tion of the heart wall to scar tissue, and this is the result of 
arteriosclerosis especially. Such a heart gradually loses the 
power to contract forcibly; it becomes a weak muscle. It 
cannot, as in valvular disease, compensate by hypertrophy, 
for here it is the muscle itself which is at fault. It beats 
feebly, rapidly, and very irregularly, has little reserve force, 
and sooner or later some imusual exertion will add the symp- 
toms of a dilated heart. The condition called ''fatty heart'' 
is more often a myocarditis than any trouble related to fat. 

The Dilated Heart. — The heart is a hollow muscle 
bag, whose size depends on the "tone" of its muscle fibres. 
These fibres normally between beats are partially, contracted. 
This is their "tone." When, because of any disease, the 
heart is working beyond its limit of strength, the muscle 
fibres cannot keep up this tone; hence they relax more and 
more — that is, the heart wall stretches, the heart dilates, and 
it beats fast, feebly, and irregularly. Soon relative valvular 
incompetency begins, and the most important form of this 
is the incompetency of the tricuspid valve. The patient 
cannot lie down, but sits up, panting for breath; he becomes 
cyanotic and dropsical; the least exertion is distressing, and 
his life is one of misery. Yet by proper treatment one may 
restore the heart to comparatively good health. 

In order that heart disease may be treated successfully it is 
very important that the patient should imderstand jiLst what 
his trovble is. Perhaps the majority of persons who suppose 
they have heart disease really have nothing but a neurosis of 
the heart, which requires different treatment. Strange to say, 
those with true heart disease have few symptoms which sug- 
gest the heart as the diseased organ. If there is a real 
trouble, the patient should live according to rule; and if he 
has been warned before a break in compensation, he may live 
a long, active, useful life, without any trouble from his heart 
— ^a life not shortened by the disease^ He should live quietly, 
avoiding any sudden exertion, any strain, or mental excite- 
ment; he should exercise as little as possible; he should eat 
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very sparingly of all foods, especially avoiding large meals, 
6vc very small meals a day being better than three ordinary 
meals; he should keep his bowels open and never allow him- 
self to become constipated; he should avoid all places or con- 
ditions in which he might possibly catch cold; he should avoid 
taking medicine for his heart. 

If the patient is in a state of broken compensation, he 
should invariably have absolute rest in bed, propped up if 
it is necessary. The drug most used is some form of digitalis, 
which strengthens the heart muscle. The diet should be as 
light and as dry as possible, for the heart has to pump around 
to the kidneys every drop of fluid drunk. A purge (Epsom 
salts) given every day will keep the bowels in good condition. 
The water in the chest or abdomen can be removed by tapping, 
and the venous congestion by bleeding. The nurse is very 
important later, for after the heart has recovered itself and 
the patient feels well he wishes to return to acti\'e life. Then 
it is that patience is a virtue; for the longer he remains quiet, 
so much the better chance has the heart muscle to increase 
its reserve force, and so much the longer, other things being 
equal, will the patient be able to stay in active life. Muscular 
overexertion is especially to be avoided, and very easy exer- 
cises may be begun in bed before the patient is allowed even 
to sit up in a chair. 

Compensation restored, the patient should remember that 
at any time — in a few minutes, even in a few seconds— he 
can, if he will, ruin the results of his long stay in bed. Fore- 
going the months or years of comparatively good health that 
he might have enjoyed, he can by one rash, sudden over- 
exertion, condemn himself to another long stay in bed in as 
bad, (if not worse) condition as when he was formerly imder 
treatment. 

But the great danger in these cases is not so much a break 
in compensation as a reinfection of the heart valve which will 
injure it still more. For thia reason we always make careful 
search for chronic infection of the tonsils, teeth, nasal sinuses, 
appendix, pelvis, etc. An injured heart will improve much if 
only the series of repeated inflammations is stopped. 



CHAPTER III 

DISEASES OF THE RESHRATORY ORGANS 

Internal Respiration.— All the living cells of the body 
need a constant supply of fresh food, which is sooner or later 
burned, with the production of ashes. But for combustion 
oxygen must be present. Among the ashes produced m this 
process is carbon dioxide, a gas, and this with the other ashes 
must be removed from the cells as soon as formed, otherwise 
there is the same danger of the tiny cells' suffocating, that 
there is of the whole man's dying if his oxygen supply is cut 
off and the carbon dioxide in the _.^_^_^^___„_ 
lungs is not allowed to escape. This |* |*|*[ *^*|* 1*1*1- * 
process of renewing the cells' air, jf ^^ f^ OffJ^^~ * 
or, more properly speaking, their \ir\» If 1 11 m\J\l^• ^—«^ 
oxygen, and of removing thetr 7ra.S7. intonuj Mpintiaa. 
*'l»d air,"or their carbon dioxide, Shl^biooi 'lin«riSi.'aK 
is called "internal respiration." JS'^ST sS.lii w.'"^ 
It is accomplished by the ciroula- '^^tT^^^fS^S^^^ 
tion of the blood. The cells (Fig, 

37, a) are nowhere very far distant from a capillary, b, -mth 
walla so thin that gas and fluid can freely pass through them. 
Through these capillaries Is constantly passing a stream of 
red corpuscles whose hemoglobin is saturated with oxygen. 
Between the cells and the capillary wall is a thin layer of 
lymph, (practically the blood- plasma). The tissue-cells take 
from this lymph all the oxygen it has, and so the capillary 
is soon surrounded by a layer of lymph which has less oxygen 
than has the blood in the capillary. The oxygen therefore 
leaves the hcemoglobin and diffuses into the tissue lymph, 
where it is at the disposal of the cells. The cells produce 
carbon dioxide. This diffuses into the tissue lymph, and on 
into the blood-plasma in the capillary, where formerly there 
was none. In this way the red arterial blood, rich in oxygen 
snd free from carbon dioxide, changes in the capillary to blue 
venous blood, rich in carbon dioxide and poor in oxygen* 
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Venous blood must somewhere have the opportunity to get 
rid of this carbon dioxide, and to take on a fresh supply of 
oxygen. This is accomplished in the lungs, the organs of 
"external respiration." 

Reduced to its simplest terms, a lung is an open sac filled 
with air. In its walls is a network of capillaries so constructed 
that gas, but not fluid, can pass easily through their walla. 
Such a lung some amphibians have. It consists of a hollow 
sac (Fig. 38), and a tube, connecting the interior of the 
sac with the outer air. The sac consists of a thin wall, on 
the outer side of whii'h is a thin but close network of capil- 
laries. The wall is of such a nature that oxygen 
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carbon dioxide, but no fluid, can easily pass through it. It 
is a law of gases to diffuse — that is, to distribute themselves 
uniformly throughout the whole of the space to which they 
have access. Set free a little bad-smelling gas in one room of 
a house, and soon it can be smelt in every room. If a large 
vessel is divided into two compartments by a partition of 
some porous membrane, and one compartment is filled with 
one gas, the other with another, then each gas will diffuse 
through that membrane until each gas exerts the same pres- 
flure or "tension" on both sides of the partition. This proc- 
ess of diffusion through a membrane is called "osmosis," 
and this is constantly going on in the lungs. There is much 
less oxygen in the blood flowing through the lungs than there 
is in the air; there is much carbon dioxide in the blood, and 
none in the air. For this reason these two gases will rapidly 
diffuse in opposite directions until the blood has almost no 
carbon dioxide left and has gained much oxygen. There is a 
chemical attraction between oxygen and hemoglobin, which 
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makes them unite to form "oxyhsmoglobin." Bat this 
"affinity" is oot so strong but that it Ib easily overpowered 
in the capillaries by a stronger affinity, which compels the 
oxygen to osmose into the tissue lymph, where there is an 
oxygen vacuum. But for some gases this chemical affinity 
with hiemoglobin is quite strong. When a person inhales in 
sufficient amounts illuminating gas, for instance, he dies. 
Illuminating gas contains carbon monoxide, which has a 
stronger affinity for hiemoglobin than has oxygen. All the 
hsmoglobin which has become "carbon-monoxide hiemo- 
globin" is of no further use to the body, and hence if the 
person breathes enough gas 
he might as well have lost 
just 80 much hsmoglobin, 
and he will die. 

This simple lung {Fig. 38, 
A) is, theoretically, all that 
is necessary for a man, but, 
practically, it would not do, 
because we have so much 
blood to "oxygenate." A 
smooth sac would have to 
be huge to be big enough to 
^ve all the blood, spread out in a thin layer one corpuscle deep, 
a chance. This difficulty could be met by crinkling and folding 
up this huge thin-walled sac into small volume, for one can by 
this method get hundreds of square yards of tissue paper Into 
a small box; but air would with difficulty make its way among 
all these folds and wrinkles. Other low vertebrates meet this 
difficulty of furnishing sufficient respiratory surface by lungs 
shaped as in Fig. 38, B, C, D. A man's lung is really a collec- 
tion of myriads of small lungs, each of which is separate, and 
complete in itself. Fig. 39 represents one of our tiny lungs, 
which consists of a tiny bronchus, a, and many "air cells," or 
"alveoli," b. Understand this tiny lung, and you imderstand 
our big lungs. Were the respiratory surfaces of all these little 
lungs united in one big sheet it would cover an area of 90 
sq. metres. Were this made into one simple spherical lung 
it would be a balloon nearly 20 feet in diameter. The tiny 
bronchi are united like the twigs of a tree to form larger and 
larger bronchi {Fig. 40) till all of one lung are joined into 
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one bronchus, and these two bronchi of both lungs then 
unite to form the trachea. For satisfactory respiration one 
thing more is necessary since this bronchial tree has so many 
and 80 fine branches that it would take too much time for 
the air in the alveoli to be renewed by diffusion from outaide. 
To overcome this difficulty the alveoli expand, sucking in 
new air; and are compressed, forcing out the old. The lungs 
are, therefore, put into an air-tight case with distensible 
walla, the chest. The only opening through which air caa i 
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pass into the chest is through the trachea to the interior of 
the air cells. The chest resembles a pair of bellows. When 
we distend the chest a vacuum is produced; air must rush 
in to fill up the vacuum, but its only course ia through the 
trachea and so into the bronchi to the interior of the alveoli 
distending these. In this way the whole lung ia "ventilated" 
— that is, receives a supply of freah air which is expelled by 
the next expiration. The lungs expand passively, following 
the increased capacity of the cavity they must fill. Respiratory 
movements are made by the chest wall; their object is to 
make the cavities of the chest larger and smaller. The lungs 
do not collapse passively because they are elastic and always 
on the stretch. If a cut should be made into the chest wall 
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the person could not breathe. The elaatic lung would col- 
lapse, and then, as the chest cavity became larger and Bmaller, 
air would rush in and out of the pleural cavity, not the interior 
of the lung, through the hole in the chest wall rather than 
through the trachea. 

Lungs consist of two structures, tubes and aacs. The 
alveoli (Fig. 39, b; Fig, 41), or lungs proper, are little air sacs 
just about big enough to be seen with the naked 
eye. They have very thin walls, made up of 
fiat, epithelial cells. On the other side of these 
is a thick network of capillaries (Fig. 41, b). 
Through this wall gases can easily pass, but not 
liquids. The sacs' walls are very elastic and this 
quality allows them to be considerably inflated 
by each inspiration. The tubes, or bronchi 
{Fig. 40), have stiff walls, winch do not expand 
and collapse. They are lined by a "ciliated 
mucous membrane" (Fig. 42). The epithelial 
cells of this membrane are not fiat, aa in the S£^^s^S^ 
alveoli, but " cylindrical," and have their free 
ends covered by short hairs called cilia, which keep up 
a constant whipping motion, always in the same direction, 
and thus sweep out any dust, or excess of the mucus, on this 
membrane. Many notice that the first thing in the morning 
they "clear their throat," and expectorate a little gray or 
black mucus. Truly, this did 
"come from their throat;" but 
this sputum is the accumulated 
sweepings of the whole bron- 
chial tree, even to the base of 
the lungs, and this sweeping 
has been kept up by the cilia 
all the previous night. Some 
of that sputum is dust inhaled 
the day before; some is mucus from the air cells themselves, 
as well as from the bronchi; and in it are any germs which 
the cilia may have swept out. It is this sputum that we 
examine for tubercle bacilli in a very early case of consumption, 
before the "cough" begins. How hard it is to make our 
patient believe that there can be any significance in this parti- 
cle of mucus which he " raises from his throat " every morning. 
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Diseases of the Upper Alr-Passaeei,— The Nose.— The 
two Bides of the nose open externally through the anterior 
noetrils (F'ig, 43, a) and poateriorly into the naaophai^-nx, b. 
These two apertures, front and back, are rather narrow, but 
between them the nostrils expand into large air chambers 
completely eeparated in the centre by the septum (Fig. 44. a). 
The three turbinate bones (Figs. 43 and 44, c, d, and e) 
project into the nostrils from the aides; the sinuses, or acces- 
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aory air chambers, open on the roof, at the rear and on the 
sides (Figa. 43 and 44, /, g, A). These sinuses are the hollow 
interior of the bones of the face. In the lower forehead, above 
the roof of the nose, are the frontal sinuses (Fig. 43, g); 
along the roof of the nostrils, the ethmoid sinuses (Fig. 44, i); 
opening at the rear, the sphenoid sinuses (Fig. 43, /); while 
the antrum (Fig. 44, A), opens on the sides. All of these air 
chambers, thenoseand the sinuses, are a series of communicat- 
ing air chambers, and all are lined by the same ciliated 
epithelium. 

The turbinated bones (Figs. 44 and 43, c, d, e), which get 
their name from their shell-like shape, are adapted by shape 
and position to increase the surface of the air chambers and 
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to obstruct somewhat the air current. On the superior 
turbinated bone, c, and around it, ia the membrane which is 
the seat of smell. 

The air, on entering the anterior nostrils, does not go 
straight through to the posterior nares, if the former open aa 
horizontally aa they should, but passes upward to the roof 
of the nose, then is deflected downward into the nasopharynx. 
The current of air is, therefore, considerably obstructed by 
the turbinated bones and by other irregularities of the nasal 
wall, and comes into contact 
■with a great deal of mucous 
membrane. And this is inten- 
tional, for this mucous mem- 
brane is always quite wet with 
sticky mucus, and catches prac- 
tically all the dust and germs 
in the air that we inhale; its 
very moist surface moistens the 
air to the desired amount and 
thus protects the lungs ; it is very 
full of large blood-vessels which 
warm the air; its sensitive nerves 
detect any unpleasant or danger- 
ous odors; its easily irritated 
surfaces provoke a sneeze or 

cough to expel any foreign body f^ lStni2i'*i!''»tbS^d'SiiSh"' ** 
which comes into contact with 

it. The air, therefore, when it enters the naao-pharynx, has 
been rendered suitable for the lungs; it is moist, warm, and 
almost free from dust and germs. But this is not the only 
Important function of the nose. The air current is consider- 
ably obstructed by the tortuous passage of the nose. This 
is an essential element in the mechanism of respiration, but 
one not rightly appreciated untU we see cases in which it 
is absent, aa in mouth -breathers. (See page 76.) 

Bleeding from the nose, or "epistaxis," is common in 
young "full-blooded" persons. It may also be due to injury, 
or to the bursting in the nose of blood-vessels which are 
unusually distended. It ia also very often an early symptom 
of typhoid fever. It is common in conditions with chronic 
t passive congestion. 
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Acute coryza, or a "cold in the head," is a catarrhal 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the nose. It is 
sometimes due to irritating fumes, but usually to a bacterial 
infection of the nose. The germ is not yet known; in fact 
there are few diseases about which so little is known. The 
nose seems to be a point of least resistance, with conditions 
always present for the lighting up of an inflammation. We 
wet our feet, or a draught of air strikes our back; it is not often 
in the feet or the back that we suffer, but in the nose. In its 
mildest grade, and at the beginning and end of a severe 
case, the mucous membrane becomes congested, turgid with 
blood, and secretes more of its ordinary mucous secretion 
than normally. This is soon a clear, thin, glassy, irritating 
fluid. Then the exudate begins; pus-cells and perhaps also 
a few red corpuscles pour out from the capillaries, and the 
secretion becomes yellow. The swollen mucous membrane 
fills up the air-pasaages ; for there is normally but little free 
space in the nose, and a very slight swelling can entirely 
shut off nasal respiration. The orifices of the tear-ducts are 
in the nose and are closed by the swollen membrane, and so 
the "eyes run." The mucous membrane is very sensitive 
now, and hence we sneeze often to keep the nose clear from the 
exudate. This trouble is due to an infection, and hence there 
are fever, headache, etc., for a dayor so. The exudation and 
swelling of the membrane gradually subside during three or 
four days, unless the trouble extends to the throat and lungs. 

One should remember that an acute coryza ia often the 
first stage of measles, of whooping-cough, and ot influenza, 
and should watch for the signs of these troubles in a child 
who has been exposed to them. 

For treatment the patient is kept quiet until the acute 
stage is over. A calomel purge is given at once. Some local 
remedies relieve the trouble, especially local sprays, — adrenft- 
hn, e.g., which lessens the swelling in the nose. 

Hay fever is an especial variety of acute coryza. It ia 
more severe than a simple cold in tho head, there is often 
bronchitis or true asthma with it, and the general symptoms — 
headache, malaise, mental depression, etc., — are more pro- 
nounced. The cause of this trouble is a nasal mucous mem- 
brane more sensitive than normal to certain irritating sub- 
stances, as the pollen of plants (especially those of the rye 
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family). These pollen graina contain a very irritating poiBon 
to which these persons are especially susceptible. 

Some persons have attacks in the spring ("June cold," 
"rose cold"), others in the fall ("autumnal fever"), and in 
regions without winter— for the first frost cute an attack 
short — the hay fever may last all the year. 

Fortunately for the average hay-fever case, who hates to 
be called nervous, it is now agreed that the nervous form of 
hay fever, the form whose attacks are brought on by the smell 
of a certain flower, or animal, etc., is a different trouble. 

There are some persons who complain bitterly because 
th^r noses frequently stop up. This may occur suddenly 
at night or in the day, sometimes without warning, sometimes 
following some odor, a breath of cold air, or some mental or 
nervous stimulus. This is usually due to a local nasal trouble, 
a spur or polyp in the nose, but sometimes is a signal of 
trouble further away. 

The treatment of hay fever is to stay, during the season 
when the hay fever attacks a person, in some region where he 
is free from attacks. For most persons this is the dry mountain 
air. The hypersensitive nasal membrane can be destroyed, 
but the result is sometimes worse than the hay fever. But 
the true hay-fever patient must remember that, although 
his attacks themselves are not neurotic, yet the hypersensi- 
tiveness of the nasal mucous membrane is a first cousin to a 
neurosis, and he must not take offence if a general building up 
of his nervous system is suggested. 

Chronic Coryza. — Many persons suffer from "chronic 
cold in the head," or chronic catarrh. There is always an 
abnormally large amount of connective tissue in the mucous 
membrane of their noses. In acute coryza the membrane 
may swell excessively, but this swelling is due to an excess 
of blood and a water-logging of the membrane with lymph, 
All this can quickly disappear and the membrane return to 
its normal thickness. In the chronic form the membrane 
becomes permanently thickened by new tissue and even by a 
thickening of the bone. The result when local is a "nasal 
spur" on the septum, or a " hypertrophied turbinate" when 
these bones are affected. 

When for any reason the nasal secretion can accumulate 
in the nose, local hypertrophies are rapid in their formation. 
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When the nasal infection creeps into one of the various 
einuaea and eeta up a chronic inflammation with pus forma- 
tion, the condition is more serious; for in this sinus the infec- 
tion may be active for months or years. If the trouble is in 
the frontal sinuses, there is a continuous discharge from the 
nose; if in the sphenoidal sinus, pus will trickie into the 
throat. The constant irritation of the pus makes the mucous 
membrane grow thick, or hypertrophy, and also leads to polyp 
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formation, to the growth of nasal spurs, etc. The treatment 
is to open and drain the sinus, and this may mean an operation. 
Another chronic infection of the nose leads to wasting, or 
atrophy, not alone of the mucous membranes, but also of the 
bones themselves. The result is that the nostrils are large 
empty caverns. The exudate, which sticks to the walls in 
large quantities, has an exceedingly repugnant odor, which 
can be detected at a distance, and which makes conversation 
with the patient quite disagreeable. Fortunately for the 
patient, be smells nothing. This condition is called "ozena." 
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Adenoid Growths. — The nasopharynx (Figs. 43 and 45, h) 
IB the upper part of the pharynx and is just behind the nose. 
Into it open the posterior nostrils, b, and the Eustachian 
tubes, i, from the middle ears. The most important and 
commonest trouble which occurs here is the growth of ade- 
noids. 

By "tonsils" we usually mean two almond-shaped bodies 
in the back of the mouth, at K, Fig. 45, but these, although 
the largest and most easily seen, are only part of a circle of 




tonsils which crosses the root of the tongue and the roof of 
the nasopharynx, thus completely encircling the throat. 
The pharyngeal tonsil, at the roof of the nasopharynx, is 
always present in children, but soon disappears. If it becomes 
unusually large it may fill up the nasopharynx completely 
(Fig. 46, A), and be visible hanging down behind the soft 
palate (Fig. 46). This tonsil is just as dangerous a portal 
entry for infection as are the throat tonsils. That phase of 
the subject we discuss under the heading "Acute Tonsillitis" 
(page 300). We now refer to the trouble adenoids, filling the 
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posterior nares, can cause by virtue of their presence. They 
cause a surprisingly long list of troubles. They obstruct the 
nasal respiration at an age when the bones of the face and 
chest are growing, are soft, and hence are easily influenced. 
The base of the nose becomes broad and prominent and the 
nostrils narrow. The eyes are far apart. The expression is 
rather stupid. The hard palate of the mouth becomes high- 
arched; the upper jaw becomes narrow; the upper front 
teeth project "rodent fashion;" the voice is nasal. The 
sternum becomes prominent — "pigeon breast;" the lower 
margin of the chest is deepened ("Harrison's groove"). It 
is strange that parents should not realize that the difference 
between some very pretty and some homely faces, between 
some well-shaped and other deformed chests, is due to ade- 
noids, and that the child's beauty could have been preserved, 
The adeJioids also block the orifices of the Eustacliian tubes. 
The result is often chronic otitis media with slowly developing 
deafness, and sometimes acute suppuration of the middle 
ear — "running ears " — with the blood-poisoning, the abscesses, 
the bone and joint inflammations, which may follow. 

The pharynx, the larynx, and the lungs suffer from 
adenoids, because the air is not so well warmed, and saturated 
with moisture, not so thoroughly freed from dust and germs, 
by the mouth as by the nose, and chronic laryngitis and 
chronic pharyngitis are the logical result. The child does 
not sleep well, but has bad dreams, wakes suddenly with a 
"night cry," and ia found sitting upright in bed. A more 
important result is asthma, and this serious trouble may 
continue tlu-oughout hfe, even after the adenoids have been 
removed or have disappeared. The result of asthma is 
emphysema of the lungs, a serious condition. Lastly, and 
for some reason which we don't know, children with adenoids 
do not develop mentally so well as other children. They not 
only look stupid, since they are mouth -breathers, but they 
sometimes really are stupid. These adenoids can be easily 
removed by a simple and satisfactory operation, and if it is 
done in time all these results can be prevented. 

Laryngitis. — The nose and nasopharynx are lined with the 
same kind of ciliated epithelium as the larynx and whole bron- 
chial tree, but the pharynx, or throat, the place where the re- 
spiratory and alimentary passages cross each other (Fig. 45, m. 
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n,and Fig. 47), ia lined with "flat," "squamous" epithelium. 
liuB ifi fortunate, for the tendency of inflammation of epithe- 
lial Burfacea is to spread. A bronchitis of the finest tubee will 
quite certfunly spread up to the larynx; a laryngitis will 
tend to spread down to the bronchi. But this strip of epithe- 
lium of a different character acts as a barrier, and an acute 
eoryza does not always spread to the throat, an acute bron- 
chitis seldom spreads to the nose. An acute inflammation 
of this ciliated epithelial membrane is similar to that de- 
scribed as eoryza, no matter what part of the respiratory 
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tract is affected. We have, first, hypersecretion of a clear 
mucus, then the mixture of pus and red cells, then the pro- 
fuse discharge of watery pus, then the gradual diminutioD 
of the leucocytes till the abundant but still diminishing exu- 
date is pure mucus, then the disappearance of this also. 
The membrane is first moist, then red; the epithelial cells 
are often cast off in large sheets, leaving the bleeding suppurat- 
ing submucosa bare; then this gradually becomes re-covered 
with epithelial cells. When this process affects the larynx, 
we have "acute laryngitis;" when the trachea, "acute 
tracheitis;" when the bronchial tree, "acute bronchitis." 
But there are differences in symptoms; these depend on the 
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location of the process. In acuie laryngitis speech is difficult, 
and the cough is especially severe. It is relieved by resting 
tlie voice, by breathing air moistened by steam, by an ice- 
bag on the throat, and by local soothing sprays. Chronic 
laryngitis is due to repeated attacits of the acute trouble, 
caused by frequent inhalation of irritating gases, aa tobacco, 
and by habitual overuse of the voice, as by the street huckster. -■• 

(Edema of the larynx is a very serious condition, for 
the patient may suffocate. The larynx is a stiff box of car- 
tilage and will not stretch. The orifice, called the "glottis" 
(whence the synonymous term "oedema of the glottis"), 
through which the air must pass, is really quite narrow, and a 
little swelling of the mucous membrane may close the ori6cc 
tightly. This occurs rarely in acute laryngitis, less rarely 
in severe inflammation of the throat, as diphtheria, erysipelas, 
scarlet fever, and often when there is an ulcer there, as in 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, etc. It also is often the cause of 
death in Bright's disease. In some patients with "giant 
oedema" this may be the point which swells. The patient 
suddenly becomes more and more dyspnceic; he struggles to 
draw each breath. The voice is at first husky, then lost. 
Unless a spray of adrenalin is applied, or the throat is opened 
below the larynx, or an ice-bag is put over the throat, the 
man may die in an hour or so. If the operation of tracheot- 
omy had then been known, George Washington's life might 
have been prolonged. 

An attack somewhat similar, but of very different nature, 
occurs in neiuvstic children under three years of age, especially 
in babies with rickets. It is due to spasms of the muscles 
of the throat. The child struggles for breath; the face be- 
comes blue; then all of a sudden the spasm is relieved, and 
the child takes a deep breath with a crowing sound. This 
condition is called laryngismus sthidulus, or, in popular 
terms, "child crowing" or "passion fits." It is a nervous 
trouble. The general condition of the child should be built up, 

"Spasmodic croup" is thought to be a similar condition. 
The child awakes at night with sudden difficulty in breathing. 
a croupy cough, husky voice, and congested face. In a short 
time the breathing is suddenly relieved. This may recur for 
several nights. During the day there will be a mild bronchitis. 
Varioua remedies will relieve the spasm — a warm bath, an 
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emetic, a whiff of chloroform, etc. The larynx is often 
attacked by tuberculosis, and this condition is very serious. 
These patients are hoarse, have the worst cough of all, and 
suffer terribly when they try to swallow. Cancera of the 
larynx are common. 
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Acute bronchitis, or a "cold in the chest," is an acute 
infiammatioa of the mucous membrane of the bronchial tree. 
It may extend down from the nose or from the larynx, or 
the person may catch a cold "on the chest." It may be an 
early symptom of more severe diseases, such as measles, 
whooping-cough, typhoid fever, or influenza. This inflamma- 
tion may, especially in children, extend along into the air 
cells, and set up a broncho-pneumonia. The symptoms of 
acute bronchitis are pretty general — that is, fever, headache, 
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m&I^se, languor, various general pains; and local, such as ■ 
cough, painful and dry at first, then easier and loose, with 
abundant sputum. The course of a simple case is about 
days. The treatment, apart from the various medicines which 
may be prescribed, is rest in bed till the fever ia all gone, 
warm baths, and a mustard plaster on the cheat. Often an 
ordinary kettle boiling in the room will keep the air moist and 
make the patient more comfortable. 

Chronic BRoNCHiTia is one of the most common and 
troublesome of maladies, especially for the aged. The mucous 
membrane of the bronchi has, as the result of long-standing 
trouble, become thicker or thinner than normal, and often 
is very sensitive. Such patients have a "chronic cough" — 
some a "winter cough," some a "morning cough." Some 
raise almost no sputum; some, vast amounts of a watery 
sputum; some, a very fetid sputum ("putrid bronchitis"); 
some expectorate only in the morning and " clear their tubes 
for the day." But chronic bronchitis may be a complication, 
or a symptom of a more serious trouble, such as chronic lung 
disease (emphysema, e.g.), or heart disease or Bright's 
disease or gout, etc. 

These patients should choose that climate in which they 
have least trouble; should ao dress as to avoid catching 
fresh colds; and must be sure that there is behind their 
bronchitis or "catarrh" no other trouble which needs treat- 
ment. Among drugs, potassium iodide is especially valuable 
to relieve the dry cough. 

Fibrinous bronchitis is a remarkable condition, in which 
the bronchial walls ''xcrete fibrine. This patient will 
expectorate tree-like casts of the bronchi. 

Asthma to the popular mind means recurring attacks of 
shortness of breath. But such may also be due to diseases of 
the heart ("cardiac asthma") or of the blood-vessels and 
to Bright's disease ("renal asthma"). In true asthma the 
trouble is in the finest bronchi. These, either because of 
swelling of the mucous membrane (and these little tubes are 
so jine that a slight swelling will almost close them), or 
because of spasm of the muscle fibre in their walls, may 
become so narrow that air can scarcely pass through them to 
the air-cells, or, to speak more properly, can scarcely be 
squeezed out of the air-cells. In these cases, although each 
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inspirfttioD is very difficult, each expiration is etill more so. 
The patient tries to squeeze the air out of his lunga by forcibly 
contracting the muscles of expiration, and makes a loud 
wheezing sound when doing this. Asthma surely is partly a 
nervous disorder, and hence is called " hay fever of the lungs ; " 
but there is often bronchitis with it — that is, an inflammation 
— so that we are sure it is not entirely a neurosis. 

In many cases asthma has a "reflex" origin; that is, the 
real disease is somewhere else, but through the nervous 
system produces its symptoms here. For instance, a person 
often has asthma of the lungs because he has adenoids behind 
his nose. Or he has asthma because he has a polyp in his nose. 
Remove the adenoids or the polyp, and then the asthma will 
disappear. The asthmatic attacks are often "touched off" — 
for they resemble a convulsion in many ways — by some 
trouble in the stomach or, especially, in the pelvis. Certain 
odors, a cold breath, dust, etc., may bring on an attack. 

Asthmatic attacks come .on .suddenly, usually at night. 
The patient feels chilly, has a tight feeling in the chest, has 
difEculty in breathing. He aits up in a chair, looks anxious, 
and be^ns to perspire freely. He takes slow, deep breaths, 
struggles to draw the sir into the lungs, works harder to blow 
it out. The respirations are loud and wbeezini^. 

This lasts a few minutes or hours, and then comes relief; 
"but there will still be some wheezing for a few hours or days, 
and a bronchitis will develop, with cough, and an expectora- 
tion in which can be found the prettiest strings of twisted 
mucus that one ever sees. These attacks may come on night 
after night or on very rare occasions. The results of these 
attacks are serious, for the lungs become emphysematous 
from the chronic bronchitis, and even the shape of the chest 
changes. 

The cause of the attacks must be found and removed. 
This means that the nose, the throat, the pelvis, and the 
genital organs must be carefully examined and any trouble 
there corrected. The patient soon leama not to eat heartily, 
or late at night, and to avoid cold draughts, and any odors, 
etc., which precipitate the attack. 

He usually keeps himself armed with "perles" of amyl 
nitrite, or a small bottle of chloroform, or paper steeped in 
potasmum chlorate, belladonna, or henbane, the fumes of 
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whiclijwhen burned, will relieve the attack. Between attacks 
potassium iodide will aid much. 

Diseases o( the Lungs^ — Emphysema. — This condition is 
easily understood if one remembers that our lungs are a 
myriad of tiny lungs, each about y^ inch in diameter, with 
elastic walls, which are inflated to larger size by each inspira- 
tion, and collapse because of their elasticity during each 
expiration. Suppose now that the walls are naturally not 
very elastic, or are abnormally 
weak, or are repeatedly over- 
distended. Then they will lose 
their elasticity more and more, 
and will remain inflated; their 
weak walls will become weaker 
until some unusual respiratory 
movement will burst them, and 
two or more air cells will then 
become one large one. Thus 
the process continues. The 
lung becomes less elastic and 
more and more inflated; more 
and more of the air cells break 
down; the air cells become 
larger until some are 2 or 3 mm. 
in diameter; and in places the 
lung contains cavities even as 
large as a hen's egg. Fig. 49, 
shows below, air-cells of normal 
lung cut across; and above, those distended as in emphysema. 
In emphysema each breath requires an unusual amount 
of muscular force, for the patient must force the air out of 
the lungs. Inspiration is short and quick, expiration long and 
wheezing. He will, therefore, be "short of breath" and have 
asthmatic attacks. The chest will become thick and barrel- 
shaped. Another result is that there is much less respiratory 
surface because so many walls of alveoli have disappeared, 
and, of course, their capillary network also. These patients 
always look blue, or "cyanotic." It requires an unusual 
amount of work for the heart to pump the blood through 
such lungs, and hence the right side of the heart hypertro- 
phies. And, finally, there is usually considerable bronchitis. 
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Emphysema of the lungs occurs in men who do a great 
deal of bard blowing, as born players, glasa blowers, and in 
men whose duly work is hard muscular labor. But in these 
men the emphysema is seldom of as severe a grade as that 
occurring in children with adenoids or in adults with asthma. 
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The worst cases may be best explained by the inheritance of 
poor limg tissue. 

For emphysema, as for asthma, the best treatment is to 
remove the cause — the adenoids, etc. These patients will 
from necessity lead a quiet life. The chronic bronchitis 
especially needs treatment. 

Bronchiectasib (Fig. 60.) — This condition is usually the 
result of chronic bronchitis. The bronchi are tubes with walli 
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made rig^d and strong by rings of cartilage. When, because 
of disease, these walls become weak, the lumen of the tube 
becomea dilated, and a sac-like canty develops. These 
cavities differ from those of tuberculosis, for their walla are 
those of the bronchi. These ca\itie3 are distended bronchi, 
while in tuberculosis there are death and decay of lung tissue, 
the expectoration of which leaves a hole behind. Sometimes 
one or a few bronchi become much dilated, a condition known 
as "saccular bronchiectasis," If a great many bronchi 
become juat a little dilated the condition ia called "diffuse," 
or "cylindrical" bronchiectasis. The weakening of the wall 
may be due to a very severe, long-standing bronchitis which 
erodes the mucosa and cartilages. Many cases date back to 
an attack of grip. But not only must the bronchial wall 
become weak, but there must be a force to inflate the bronchial 
cavity. Repeated coughing can do this; the accumulation of 
exudate in the growing cavity can, by its weight, do this; 
and the bands of scar tissue, which in pulmonary tuberculosia 
radiate out from the bronchi, can, by contracting, pul! out 
these walls. The symptoms are those of chronic bronchitis 
unless one or more cavities are very large. 

These large ca\ities may hold a cupful or even more than 
a pint. The sputum collects in them, and then, on some change 
of posture — usually on rising in the morning — a little sputum 
flows out into a normal bronchus. Then the patient coughs 
until he has emptied this sac. The expectoration of large 
amounts of sputum, in paroxysms, usually means saccular 
bronchiectasis. These patients often have hemorrhages from 
these cavities, sometimes very severe, and the odor of the 
sputum is often very foul. If there are many small cavities 
there may be no symptoms to distinguish this condition from 
chronic or putrid bronchitis. 

The treatment is that of bronchitis. The odor of the 
sputum can be much reduced by creasote inhalations. Out 
of a sheet ia made a tent, under which is a chair on which the 
patient sits. Under the chair is a small lamp which warms a 
basin of water containing one teaspoonful of creasote. These 
fumes iuhaled tor twenty minutes or an hour every day relieve 
the cough and make the odor of the sputum much leas objec- 
tionable. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DISEASES OF THE UPPER ALIMENTARY TRACT 

DISEASES OV THE lESOPHAQUS 

The cesofhaoos (Fig. 45) is a muscular canal about nine 
inches long, through which the food passes from the pharynx 
to the stomach. 

Sometimes the oesophagus contracts strongly, and for a 
time food cannot pass through it. This occurs most commonly 
in nervous persons, but the best-known illustration is hydro- 
phobia. In other cases there is a real stricture of the CEsoph* 
agus. In over aght-tenths of the cases this is a cancer. 
llieBe patients really starve to death unless an artificial open- 
ing is made into the stomach, through which the patient can 
be fed. Ano'her common cause of the constriction is the 
scar following the ingestion of lye, or of previous ulcers. In 
these cases the cesophagus may be greatly dilated above the 
stricture, and the food eaten may be vomited. When the 
vomitus is not acid to litmus, this condition may be suspected. 

DISEASES OF THE STOMACH 

The gastro-intestinal canal (Fig. 51) is a tube about twenty- 
five feet in length, through which the food passes, and in which 
it ia acted upon by varioua digestive fluitis. By "digestion" 
we mean "liquefaction." The food which is in the stomach or 
bowel is not in the body; it is enclosed by the body, but is 
really outside it. A coin held in the mouth, for instance, 
could not be sud to be any more within the body than a 
coin held in the closed fiat is inside the hand. To get inside 
the body the food must, first, be rendered liquid, that is, 
soluble in water. Af*.er this it is absorbed through the walls 
of the intestine, enters the blood-vessels and lymphatics, and 
then is truly within the body. That part of the food which 
cannot be absorbed is the feces. Nearly all of the food we 
take is solid and insoluble. The process by which this ia 
rendered liquid and soluble is digestion. 
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The food-atufFs consist of water, which is unchanged in 
the gastrointestinal canal, and is absorbed and excreted as 
such; of inorganic salts, which are also absorbed practi- 
cally unchanged; of carbohydrates, fats and proteins. The 
carbohydrates are for the most part soluble in water, but 
are not in a form useful to the body. The only kind of sugar 
which our body uses is glucose, or the sugar of grapes, which 
occurs only sparingly in our food. The number of carbo- 
hydrates (sugars and starches) which we eat is great. In 
the process of digestion these complex sugars are broken down 
to the simple sugars, such as dextrose, levulose, maltose, etc., 
and then these are "inverted" — that is, are changed over 
into glucose by a change in the internal arrangement of the 
molecule. The fats are insoluble in water. They are com- 
posed of glycerin and fatty adds. Digestion splits this 
combination. The glycerin is easily absorbed, and the fatty 
acids unite with alkalies to form true soaps, which also are 
easily absorbed. Proteins and albuminoids are very complex 
substances, and in the forms eaten are not soluble in water. 
By digestion they are split into many very much simpler 
substances, such as peptones, amido-acids, etc., which are 
soluble in water and so are absorbed by the intestinal wall. 

Once within the intestinal wall, all of these simple sub- 
stances are reconstructed. The glycerin and soap are again 
imited into a fat. All of the simple products of protein diges- 
tion are united together to form new proteins — not the same 
as before, but those adapted to the uses of the body. It is 
very much the same as though one were to tear down a house 
and with all the bricks, timbers, and other building material, 
were to reconstruct another house of different architecture. 
We eat a multitude of various proteins. The bricks, timbers, 
etc., of which the various proteins of beef, pork, lamb, chick- 
ens, ducks, vegetables, etc., are composed are much the same 
in all. They differ in relative amounts and in arrangement, 
just as the difference in the house depends on the amount 
and arrangement of its building materials. In the intestinal 
wall all these various building materials are rearranged into 
the few proteins of which our body is composed. 

By food we mean substances necessary to the normal 
composition and functioning of the body. Withdraw water, 
salts, etc., and the body will die. Some foods — and this ia 
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true of the sugars and fat — are used as coal in a furnace, that 
is, to produce heat. They may remain for years stored up 
in the body like coal in bins but they are never more 
than fuel. Other foods are used to replenish the worn tis- 
sues of the body, just as an engine needs new steel parts 
when it is worn. The steel becomes a part of the en^ne, 
the coal never. So the proteins which we eat may become 
a part of the body, that is, of the living protoplasm; the sugars 
and fats, never. Various foods are used as raw material out 
of which the body can make new substances. For instance, 
the gastric juice does not exist in the body as such. It is 
manufactured by the stomach from the various articles of 
food. Sooner or later all food, except water and salts, is 
burned, and ashes are produced, just as ashes result from the 
burning of coal in the furnace. But this process is best de- 
scribed in another chapter. 

In the mouth the food receives its first preparation for' 
digestion. It is ground up into small fragments and mixed 
nith saliva. The ptyalin of the saliva starts the starch diges- 
tion. The food is in the mouth for a few seconds only, but the 
salivary digestion continues in the stomach normally for 
about thirty minutes, or until enough acid is secreted to 
destroy the ptyalin; and the result ia that about one-half the 
carbohydrate ia transformed inio simple sugar. 

There is much truth in the old German proverb that 
"well chewed is half digested," for by a few minutes spent in 
masticating the food we spare the digestive organs a great 
amount of work, Gladstone considered that his good health 
was largely due to the fact that every mouthful of food was 
chewed 32 times, once for each tooth. Recently long chewing 
has become quite a fad, and in honor of the man who has 
written a good deal about it this ia called fletcherizing. The 
importance of the teeth in the maintenance of good health is 
well illustrated by the improved health which old persons 
now enjoy, as compared with the health of those who were 
aged formerly, when false teeth were neither so well made 
nor so easily obtained as at present. Another reason why 
thorough mastication la desirable is that it stimulates the 
secretion of gastric juice. 

Fluids pass quickly through the CEsophagus and at or 
enter the stomach, but masses of solid food are held, by t 
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muscle ring, just above tbe stomach for about t&x seconds. 
This ring then relaxes and allows the food to drop into 
the stomach. This is one reason why a person should eat 
slowly and not swallow oftener than once in about mx sec- 
onds, for we know that if one bolus of food is wuting to 
enter the stomach, and another is then swallowed, the first 
bolus does not drop into the stomach at the end of its six 
seconds, but waits through the six seconds of the second 
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bolus, etc. Hence, in rapid eating the oesophagus can get 
overfilled. 

The stomach (Fig. 51) ia a large, hollow receptacle, which 
holds normally about 1600 c.c. It lies in the upper abdomen, 
almost entirely on the left side of the body, and for the most 
part tucked away beneath the ribs. It does not at all occupy 
the position that popular opinion holds when a man says 
"he has a pain in his stomach." It has two orifices: the 
cardiac orifice, a, where the cesophagus enters, which lies 
from about 2 to 3 cm. to the left of the mid line and deep in 
the abdomen behind the 6th or 7th costal cartilage, and is 
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provided with a circular muscle which can close it completely; 
and the pylorus, b, the communication between the stomach 
and the bowel, which lies more superficially — sometimes in 
the mid line just below the ensiform cartilage, and sometimes 
2 or 3 cm. to the right of this. The lesser curvature, c, or 
upper margin of the stomach, is from 3 to 6 inrlies long. The 
stomach at its widest point measures from 4 to 5 inches. The 
lower margin of the stomach, d, is called the "greater curva- 
ture." This crosses the mid line about one-half way between 
the ensiform cartilage and the navel. ■ 

Gastric Juice. — The first food of a meal enters an empty I 
stomach. Very soon the walla of the stomach begin to secrete 
gastric juice, and at the same time the churning movement, 
peristalsis, begins. This mixes the food, churning it back and 
forth from one end of the stomach to the other. The gastric 
juice contains pepsin, a ferment wiiich splits protein, render- 
ing it soluble; hydrochloric acid, which is necessary for 
peptic digestion; and rennet, which clots milk. Gastric 
juice is no constant fluid, but differs according to the meal to 
be digested. 

The peristalsis, or churning motion of the stomach, keeps 
the food, now called chyme, in constant motion. It constantly 
brings the food into contact with fresh gastric juice, Aa the 
mass of food is pressed towards the pylorus, the portion which 
has already become fluid is allowed to enter the intestine, 
but that which is still solid is retained in the stomach until it 
is fluid. If at the end of a few hours any food is still soHd, 
it is allowed to enter the intestine. Gastric digestion takes 
from one to seven hours. If at the end of seven hours after a 
meal there is anything left in the stomach, something is 
WTong. During these few hours the protein is about half 
digested, a little of the fat has been split, and about half of 
the starches is digested. 

In the stomach practically no food is absorbed; all this 
is passed on into the bowel, for it is not the function of the 
stomach to absorb digested food. Alcohol, however, and . 
certain drugs can be absorbed through the stomach wall. I 

Gastric juice is not absolutely nece^ary. The stomach 
may secrete none and yet the patient have no symptoms. 
Also, a man ran live even without a stomach. The question 
Brises, therefore, what is the stomach for? In the first place 
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it is ft reservoir in which is stored up the food eaten occasionally 
and in large amounts. This is here prepared for the intestine 
and allowed to pass on into it in very small quantities at a 
time. Thus the bowel is supplied with food in just the amounts 
which it can handle. Also, the germs in the food are prac- 
tically all killed by the acid gastric juice. And, finally, in the 
stomach about half of the solid matter is digested — that is, 
changed to a liquid. Remove a man's stomach, and he would 
have to eat only very soft food and in very small amounts, 
and hence very frequently. He would spend the moat of hia 
time eating. With a stomach he can eat occasionally large 
amoimts. Gastric juice is not secreted amply because food 
lies in the stomach. SoUd food might remain there for hours 
and not a drop of gastric juice be furnished to digest it. Some 
is secreted in response to a nervous stimulus. For instance, 
the odor, appearance, or taste of appetizing food stimulates, 
through the nervous system, the secretion of gastric juice. 
It is for this reason that we should enjoy the food we eat, and 
should chew it longer than we usually do. When we do 
not enjoy our food — either its appearance, or its odor, or its 
taste — there is not nearly so much gastric juice secreted as 
might be the case, although the food may be perfect in its 
nutritional qualities. This psychic stimulus produces what is 
known as a "primary secretion" of gastric juice. If some of 
the food is in liquid form, this soaks into the wall of the stom- 
ach and there chemically stimulates the secretion of gastric 
juice. This is one of the chief values of soups, gravy, and 
sauces. This is called "secondary secretion," and is caused 
also by the soluble products of the digestion, which the gastric 
juice of the primary secretion furnishes. The secondary secre- 
tion is really the more important of the two. The secretion 
of gastric juice, and, therefore, digestion, depend much on the 
mind of the eater. A person who enjoys his food secretes 
more juice than a person who does not. If one is worried or 
anxious or frightened, there will be no nervous stimulus of 
secretion. The discovery of the importance of these two 
stimuli, the mental and the chemical, we owe, you will read in 
books, to ft Russian by the name of Pawlow. ' But, as a 
matter of fact, this discovery was made centuries ago by some 
intelligent boarding-house keeper, who served soup as the 
first course. Suppose that at her table sat four men. Mr. A. 
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enjoyed his food hugely, and so had a good primary secretion. 
Also, he ate all the courses, including the soup, and so had 
plenty of chemical stimulus to secretion. Mr. B. enjoyed the 
solid food, chewed it well, hut did not take soup. He proba- 
bly had no indigestion, because the mental enjoyment of 
chewing the food furnished considerable gastric juice, and this 
soon digested enough of the solid food to cause also the chemi- 
cal stimulus. Mr. C. did not enjoy his food at atl, but did 
always take the soup. Although there was no mental stimulus 
to secretion, the soup was sufficient chemical stimulus; and 
so he soon had enough gastric juice, and therefore escaped 
dyspepsia. Mr. D., however, did not Uke his food and did 
not take soup. There was no mental stimulus to secretion, 
and, since he ate only the solid food, there was no chemical 
stimulua. His food rested undigested in his stomach, and 
he was sooner or later a confirmed dyspeptic. 

Acute Gastritis. — Acute gastritis is a complaint so 
common that we need not take much space to describe the 
symptoms. It is often due to some error in diet. The child 
eats too much or too rapidly, or eats food which is unsuitable 
because easily fermented or partly decomposed. The stomach 
cannot be expected to stand this abuse, and so becomea 
somewhat inSamed. But acute gastritis also is often the 
first sign of an acute fever, e.g., typhoid fever. The best 
example of acute gastritis, however, is that due to alcohol. 

The gastric mucous membrane of such a stomach is red 
and swollen, it secretes httle gastric juice, and this contains 
very little acid but much mucus. The patient has uncom- 
fortable feelings in his abdomen, with headache, lassitude, 
some nausea, often vomiting. This vomiting relieves him 
considerably, for it removes the irritating substance. The 
tongue is coated, and the flow of saliva is increased. If thia 
decomposing, fermenting, irritating mass is not vomited, but 
reaches the bowel, colic and diarrhcea are the result. Aa 
a rule the patient is well in about one day, although he may 
not have very much appetite for the next two or three days. 

The treatment is to get rid of this irritating food as soon 
as possible. If it is still in the stomach the patient can drink 
warm water, or mustard and water, or stick his finger down 
his throat, and so induce vomiting. If it is in the bowels, 
one gives the patient castor oil or calomel in large doses, ia 
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order to empty them as soon as possible, &nd this is wise eveo 
if the patient has diarrhcea. 

Chronic Gastbitis. — Chronic gastritis is a diagnosis often 
made, but usually incorrectly. Most of the cases thus diag- 
nosticated are really cases of nervous dyspei^ia. In true 
chronic gastritis the wall of the stomach is really diseased. 
Its mucous membrane is a little thinned, Bometimes much — 
so much that there is scarcely any mucosa left; and the muscle 
wall is a little weakened and hence less able to empty the 
stomach, which, as a residt, becomes dUated. It secretes 
too much mucus, and a gastric juice abnormal both in quantity 
and in quality. 

Among the causes of chronic gastritis, foolish habits of 
eating are especially important. The stomach is a long- 
suffering organ, and it is remarkable that it stands as much 
abuse as it does. Many persons overeat. Others eat food 
which has not been sufficiently masticated. Some eat large 
amounts of indigestible foods; others eat food good in quality, 
but improperly prepared, and in this connection we may say 
that the frying pan is perhaps the commonest cause of 
chronic gastritis, for food that is fried is very hard to digest. 
Some indulge for a long time in excessive amounts of fats or 
carbohydrates. Others overeat improper food, and in this 
connection should be mentioned hot breads, pies, cakes, ice 
water, soda water, tobacco (chewed), large amounts of tea, 
coffee, and especially alcohol. Irregular eating is also a 
common sin. It has been said that the platter kills more 
than the sword, and that overeating produces a greater 
number of invalids than overdrinking, the soda fountains 
more than the saloon. Then in certain general diseases there 
is chronic gastritis, as in ancemia, tuberculosis, and Bright's 
disease. Local conditions, also, may bring about this trouble, 
as the irritation of an ulcer in the stomach wall, or the stag- 
nation of food in a stomach with weak muscle walls which 
allow the food to remain there an unusual length of time and 
to decompose. And, lastly, there may be chronic gastritis 
in heart and liver troubles, and in other diseases which 
obstruct the circulation and allow the membrane of the 
stomach to remain turgid with dammed-back blood. Such 
a stomach wall does not get proper nourishment and, there- 
for^ suffers 
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The Bymptoms of chronic gastritis vary greatly. The 
appetite may be poor or good. There 13 usually some dis- 
tress after eating, or "heart-bum" or "cardlal^a." It is 
usually a little painful to press over the stomach ; the tongue 
is coated; the taste in the mouth is bad; there is usually 
considerable nausea, and perhaps some vomiting, especially 
early in the morning— a vomitus which consists chiefly of 
mucus nith the products of decomposition of the food; or 
the person belches considerable gas. If the gastric juice is 
examined chemically, there will be found little or no hydro- 
chloric acid; and in extreme cases no gastric juice at alt. 
Constipation is the rule. The patient is usually low-spirited 
and complains of dizziness. _ 

The treatment of such cases is to remove the cause. This J 
wilt not cure the condition, because the stomach has already 
suffered, but will lessen the symptoms. The person should 
eat only proper food, should chew it well, and, since the 
muscle of the stomach is weak, should eat small amounts and 
hence more frequently than normally. These persons are 
usually very unwise in their choice of foods; they eat what 
they want. A list of those things allowed should be written 
out, and the preparation of their food be supervised. It is 
often very wise to put them on a pure milk diet for a short 
while at least. Grains, vegetables, and the fats should be 
avoided; the hot bread, the pastry, and the fried foods should 
be omitted. If there is no gastric juice, or if the stomach is 
not able to digest the food, the patient can take hydrochloric 
ncid or pepsin, or both. Dilute hydrochloric acid, from 15 
to 100 drops at intervals after a meal, is far more important 
than pepsin, since it is the acid which disappears first. Usually 
there is enough of the ferments, but they cannot act because 
there is a lack of the acid. It is often dearable to wash out 
the stomach lo keep it clean, and we may use water — a 1 per 
cent, salt solution, a 3 to 5 per cent, soda solution, or a 1:2000 
silver-nitrate solution. The most valuable drug in such a 
case is really some bitter tonic, such as gentian, nux vomica, 
quassia, for these stimulate the secretion of gastric juice. 
The patient often gets relief by drinking large amounts of 
alkaline water at night or early in the morning, and some find 
it an advantage to take large amounts of salt. Above all else 
the psychic side is important, and whatever the patient eat« 
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he should enjoy. Some, at leaat, of his food should be liquid 
in order to ensure a sufficient chemical stimulation of secre- 
tion. If the patient complains of a great deal of flatulency, 
it is well to avoid vegetables, starches and fats. Among 
other drugs may be mentioned soda, bismuth, small doses 
of chloroform, and the compound spirits of ether. 

Dilatation op the Stouacb. — The normal stomach has 
a capacity of about 1500 c,c. — about 3 pints — but the dilated 




stomach may bold even from 3 to 5 quarts. A patient with a 
stomach which for months does not secrete any gastric juice 
may be entirely unconscious of it, but one with a stomach 
even very sUghtly enlarged is soon painfully conscious of it, 
so important is its complete emptjdng. If food renuuns in it 
even a little too long there usually are symptoms, because of 
either the decomposition or the weight of the food. 

Acute dilatation of the stomach occurs especially in acute 
fevers, such as pneumonia or typhoid fever. In these diseases 
it aeems as if the poisons of the disease paralyzed the muscle 
waU. 
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Chronic dilaialion is a very common condition. By this 
we mean not only a large but a weak organ. The stomach 
may be very large, but is not dilated if it can empty 
itself of the food within the normal time. If it can, no matter 
how large it may be, there will be no symptoms. Also, the 
stomach may seem large but not be dilated. There is a con- 
dition called "gaatroptosis," which occurs especially in 
nervous women. Their stomach has descended to a much 
lower position than normal, the greater curvature has de- 
scended to the navel or below, and symptoms result. Some- 
times not only the stomach but the liver, kidneys, and other 
organs have also "dropped down," a condition called "enter- 
optosia," 

Chronic dilatation results first of all from some obstruction 
at the pylorus. There may have been there an ulcer which 
has healed, and the scar of which contracted. Sometimes this 
BO constricts the pylorus that a lead pencil can hardly be 
pushed through the opening through which one ought easily 
to put three fingers. In other c.ses repeated spasms of the 
pylorus have made it hypertrophy so that it almost fills the 
aperture. A more common cause is a tumor which grcws at 
this point. It may be small. It may be as large as a fist, but 
when well placed it may be small and yet very effectively 
stop up the pylorus. In other cases there is outside the 
stomach a tumor which is pressing on the pylorus. Other 
patients have had an inflammation near the pylorus — in the 
gall-bladder, for instance, and "adhesions" grow which may 
contract and almost close the pylorus, or may, by lifting up 
the pylorus, so kink it that the food can hardly pass through. 
In all these cases the trouble is at the pylorus, not in the 
stomach wall. The muscle of the wall must work unnaturally 
hard to force food out of the stomach, and the result is what 
one would expect; the muscle has more work to do, so that 
it gets stronger — that is, it hypertrophies, even to from 2 to 
3 times the normal thickness. If we watch the patient two 
or three hours after a heavy meal, we can usually see the 
commotion going on. The vigorous contractions of the 
stomach can be easily watched. 

The second cause is weakness in the stomach itself. The 
pylorus is normal, but the muscle is too weak to force the 
food through properly This weakness may be the result of 
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habitually overfilling the stomach, or of the chronic inflam- 
mation of chronic gastritis; or it may be a part of a general 
weakness of the whole body, such as occurs in aniemia, tuber- 
culosis, cancer, or rickets. 

So long as the muscle is able to empty the stomach there 
may be no symptoms at all, but often there are nervous 
symptoms, and distress after eating. Sooner or later vomiting 
will begin. The patient may vomit only a small amount of 
food, but if the condition is of a fairly extreme grade he may 
vomit 3 or 4 litres, and in this vomitus can be recognized the 
food eaten two or even three meals before, or even three or 
four days before, and usually in putrid condition. This 
stagnant food injures the stomach wall, which soon secretes a 
gastric juice poor in quality and quantity. The food ferments 
or decomposes; it "sours" in the stomach. Since so much 
food is lost as vomitus, the patient loses weight and strength. 

The diagnosis may be made from the vomitus, because, 
if this contains food eaten over seven hours before, the stomach 
is quite certainly dilated. If the person be made to drink 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in an ounce of water, and 
then another teaspoonful of tartaric acid in the same amount 
of water, the carbonic acid formed will inflate the stomach, 
which can then be seen to fill almost the whole abdomen. 

For treatment, the person should improve his habits of 
eating, and, since the stomach has greater difficulty with a 
large than with a small meal, he should each day eat five 
small meals rather than three large meals. The food should 
be food easily digested. If the dilatation is severe the stomach 
should be kept empty by washing it out frequently, for if 
allowed to remain dilated it loses its tone more and more. 
If washed out regularly it may recover its strength, provided 
there ia no great obstniction at the pylorus. The person 
should eat a pretty dry diet, and avoid such foods as ferment 
ea;uly, such as fats, starches, vegetables. For medicines, the 
bitter tonics are to be recommended. In extreme cases 
surgical treatment is the only resource, and the pylorus can 
by ample operations be restored to its original size. 

Ulcek op the Stomach. — By ulcer of the stomach we 
mean an excavation formed in the gastric wall by the death 
of a part of the mucous membrane. This hole may reach 
down to the muscle or even through to the peritoneum. It 
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is a question, which formerly was much diacussed, why the 
stomach does not digest itself. Surely, the fact that it is 
living tissue does not protect it. for other live tissue can be 
digested if placed in the stomach. We cannot here discuss 
this question concerning living mucosa, but there is no doubt 
that if a portion of the wall is poorly supplied with blood, or 
dies for any reason whatever, that portion is quickly digeste ' 
and an ulcer is left. 




tia.M. Ulcenof 

Small superficial ulcers of the stomach are probably very I 
common, do no harm, and rapidly heal over. The ulcers 
which make trouble seem to be those which are in a position— 
for instance, near the pylorus, that part of the stomach which 
moves most in peristalsis — where the continuous churning 
of the food and contraction of the stomach prevent healing. 

Gastric ulcers occur in about 1 per cent, of all persons. 
' It is strange that they should be more common in certain 
localities, as Great Britain and Massachusetts, than in others. 
Ulcers occur with greatest frequency between the ages of 
15 and 25 years and in ansemic persons. They also occur in 
those persons whose work causes constant pressure on the 
stomach, such as the workman who always leans over the 
edge of a desk; the shoemaker, who presses the last against 
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the abdomen; and persons who constrict their vaists too 
much by tight clothing. 

As a rule ulcers are single, yet there may be many, even 
from 5 to 30. They occur most frequently near the pylorus, 
for the reason, perhaps, that in this position they have 
greater difficulty in healing. They may be small and clean, 
as if punched out by a sharp instrument, or they may be as 
large as the palm of the hand. Some have terraced edges. 
When they heal they leave a scar, as a rule, and this scar 
contracts with results which may be very serious if the ulcer 
was large; for near the pylorus (Fig. 53) it can almost shut 
off this apertiu*e, and near the middle of the stomach it can 
contract the stomach considerably, giving rise to the so-called 
"hour-glass" stomach. The ulcer may completely perforate 
the stomach wall. If it does this slowly, the chances are that 
before there is an actual perforation the stomach will have 
become adherent to a neighboring organ — to the liver, for 
instance — and therefore little damage will result, but if this 
has not happened the stomach contents will pour through the 
perforation into the peritoneal cavity, and either a local 
abscess or a rapid general fatal peritonitis wilt be the result. 
The ulcer may open a large blood-vessel, with the result of 
fatal hemorrhage. In the floor of the ulcer the smaller arteries 
usually do remain patent, and since the wall here becomes 
weakened, a little aneurism about the size of a small bead 
forms, which often ruptures and gives rise to the hemorrhage 
which is BO common in these cases. 

The symptoms of ulcer are varied. The patient may have 
a large ulcer and yet never know it, but as a rule he will 
complain of dyspeptic symptoms, that is, of discomfort after 
eating. This discomfort amounts to actual pain in from 1 to 
3 hours after a large meal, and this pain may be so great that 
the patient will roll on the floor in agony; or he may find 
relief by pressure, and will lean over the back of a chair or 
press a pillow against the stomach. There is usually a sore 
point which the patient can point to, and here even sHght 
pressure is painful; even the skin itself is very sensitive. This 
p^n after eating is probably explained by the irritation of 
the ulcer by the food. When one remembers that in churning 
the food the stomach normally uses considerable force, 
which scrapes the solid particles of food across the raw 
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surface of the ulcer, he wonders that the pain is not greater 
than it is. 

About half the cases have hemorrhage; they suddenly 
vomit a large amount of blood — even a pint or a quart or 
more. The stools following this hemorrhage will be tar-like, 
because some blood will flow on into the intestine. The 
patient will often become very aniemic, almost essanguined, 
and a most extreme secondary aniemia may result. 

The third classical symptom is hyperacidity. In tlte 
majority of cases, if the gastric juice is examined chemically, 
too much hydrochloric acid will be found. Many think it ia 
this high acid which is responsible for the formation of the ulcer, 

The treatment is, of course, to allow the ulcer to heal, if 
possible. This may be done by complete rest in bed. One 
rests the stomach by feeding the patient by rectum, and by 
allowing only a little water or other bland fluids to enter the 
stomach. This rectal feeding may be continued for several 
weeks. During this time the ulcer, not irritated by food, 
and little irritated by contraction of the muscle wall, has a 
chance to heal over if it will. These patients, when they 
begin to eat, should be careful that their food is of such a 
nature that it will not form hard masses in the stomach. 
Milk ia a very good food, although it can form hard clota 
which will rival pretty tough meats. Of all the meats, veal 
is most easily and quickly broken up into a soft mass, and 
hence is especially to be recommended. The reason for this 
is easily understood- In nearly all states there is a law that a 
calf shall not be killed for food until about three weeks after 
birth. Of course the farmer would prefer to kill the calf at 
birth, but the muscle of the very young calf, known at this 
age as "bob veal," is very soft and mucoid, and if eaten will 
cause considerable gastric distress, and diarrhcca. It does 
not taste like veal; in fact it was formerly canned as 
"chicken." This muscle later becomes hardened — that is, it 
becomes firmer, more hke beef — and in about three weeks is 
suitable for food. But even then the maSs of fibres is very 
easily broken up and rendered soft. 

If the patient has had a severe hemorrhage, the anaemia, 
of course, will demand attention. In case there is suspicion 
of perforation, or the hemorrhage is very severe, it is much 
safer for the surgeons to operate, and to remove the ulcer. 
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Cances of the Stomach. — By cancer we mean, first, a 
new growth, a tumor. Just as a wart forms on the skin, is 
something which is not normally there, but is an enlargement 
of a tissue which was there before, so cancers are new growths 
of tissue. But cancers diSer from other tumors in that the 
latter, the warts, cause trouble only where they grow, while 
fragments of cancer grow "wild," that is, invade the ndgh- 
boring tissues. Fragments, also, are carried through the 
body, and wherever they settle they are the staxting-points 
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of new cancers, which are called " metastases." Cancers, also, 
often slough very easily, so that what was a bard mass is 
soon an ulcer; but the well of the ulcer ia the cancer. Cancer 
is a disease of middle age. It is very rare to find one in a 
person under 40 years of age. 

The symptoms of cancer of the stomach are numerous. 
First, there are certain symptoms which are those of cancers 
anywhere in the body — that is, the loss of weight and of 
strength, and a progressive aneemia. Then we have special 
symptoms due to the presence of the cancer in the stomach, 
and the most important of these are sudden loss of appetite, 
and dyspepsia beginning at middle age. If two persons were 
to describe their dyspepsia in just the same words, but one 
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were to say that his trouble began when he was a joung 
man and had been present more or less ever sinoe, while the 
other were to declare that he had had a normal digestkm until 
he was forty years old or more, we mi^t be reaacMiably sure 
that the former had no cancer, while very possibly the other 
has. If in addition to this suddenly devdoping dyspepda 
at middle age he has had also a loss of wei^t and strength, 
and has become rather pale, we may be pretty sure of our 
diagnosis. 

Then there is the vomiting of coffee-ground vomitus. 
The blood which slowly leaks from the cancer becomes par- 
tially digested and therefore of a dark coffee color. Large 
hemorrhages are very rare. The patient may not vomit, 
but we can easily find this blood in the stools, if we examine 
them carefully. Then the patient may compliun of pain in 
the stomach. 

If we examine the gastric juice, we shall find that very 
early there is no hydrochloric acid present, but some lactic 
acid formed from the gastric contents. We may be able to 
feel the tumor. We may find other tumors, the metastases, 
especially on the surface of the liver or in the skin at the 
umbilicus. 

The third group of symptoms of cancer of the stomach 
consists of those which depend on the exact location of the 
cancer in the stomach. If it is near the pylorus, it will cause 
an obstruction there, and then all the symptoms described 
under dilated stomach will also be present. If it is at the 
cardiac orifice, the vomiting will immediately follow the meal. 

The stomach will also, because of the stagnant contents, 
soon be the seat of chronic gastritis, and all symptoms of 
this condition will be added to those of cancer. liistly, we 
have a certain number of patients who have no symptoms at 
all, but, dying for some unknown reason, are found to have 
a cancer in the stomach. 

The treatment for very early cancers is surgical, for it is 
possible that sometimes the disease may be entirely removed 
and the patient get well, or, at any rate, have several years 
of comfort added to his life. It is true that he may die of 
cancer in from two to five years after the operation, but the 
chances are that during these years he will be fairly comforta- 
ble^ for the most of the distress a patient with gastric cancer 
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complains of is due to his dilated stomach. Then, the patient 
with even a large cancer may be made comfortable by proper 
diet, by keeping the stomach well washed out, etc. When 
the pylorus is closed the intestine may be sewed to the stomach 
and a new pylorus made. 

NeuroMS of the Stomach.— Nervous Dyspepsia. — Many 
persons suffer intensely from "dyspepsia," whose stomachs 
are, so far as we can tell, without any trace of disease. 
The stomach is "all right," but it doesn't work right. 
Many persons refuse to believe that stomachs which pain 
them so are "all right." The man who is rolling about on 
the floor, screaming with pain, and begging for any operation 
which may cure him, is skeptical as to his stomach's being 
"all right." Of course we exclude cases of gall-stones, etc. 
When we know that a stomach has not secreted any gastric 
juice for five years it is hard to believe that this stomach is 
"all right;" the person who vomits so severely that he loses 
weight and strength, and thinks he is at the point of death, 
is slow to believe the trouble is not in his stomach; and yet 
such is often the case. 

The neuroses of the stomach may take one or more of 
three forms; motor, secretory, and sensory. When one sees 
the stomach at work, realizes how powerful are its muscular 
contractions during normal peristalsis, notes that food is 
poorly chewed and contains hard masses of vegetables, seeds, 
bones, and tough fibres, and remembers that these vigorous 
muscular movements scrape these hard masses over the 
delicate mucous membrane, he can only wonder that all 
normal digestion is not exceedingly painful. 

To a great extent the stomach, its secretion, the act of 
vomiting, etc., are governed by the nervous system — by 
organs at some distance. The real source of some of the most 
violent gastric symptoms is not in the stomach at all, but is 
in the nervous system. This is beautifully illustrated by the 
gastric crises of locomotor ataxia. These patients have 
violent attacks of vomiting, etc., yet the stomach is perfectly 
normal. Its nervous control is much disturbed. It behaves 
much as a steamship would were the officer on the bridge to 
^ve the engineer a succession of crazy orders. In very many 
cases the nervous trouble is not organic, as is locomotor 
ataxia, but purely functional. The result is a "gastric neuro- 
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MS." The person is nervous, neurasthenic, "run down," 
and shows this by his gastric symptoms, His Etomach has 
faulty nervous control. In most cases the gastric symptoms 
are only a small part of a large number of nervous symptoms, 
but in other cases the general neurosis is so overshadowed by 
the severe stomach symptoms that we do not suspect the 
person to be hysterical or neurotic. 

In a large group of cases there is real trouble, not in the 
stomach or in the nervous system, but in some distant organs 
with which the stomach is connected through the nervea. 
For instance, in chronic appendicitis, intestinal obstruction, 
and some other intestinal troubles, the person has bad at- 
tacks of vomiting. It would seem as if the intestine were 
trying to protect itself from the food eaten by telephoning 
the stomach through the nervous system to vomit, and thus 
prevent this food's reaching the intestine and irritating tho 
disturbed bowel. Other troubles, such as pelvic diseases, also 
produce symptoms in a normal stomach. In other cases 
"functional disturbances" follow years of abuse of the 
stomach, and the only wonder is that more do not suffer. So 
many persons abuse their stomachs so abominably. Some 
eat at very irregular hours; some habitually eat too much; 
some eat improper food; while more do not masticate their 
food sufficiently, or go to hard work at once after eating. 

A person in normal health knows nothing of the commotion 
in his stomach; he is entirely oblivious of it. And yet there 
must be a continuous stream of sensation flowing from stomach 
to brain, which never reaches coosciousness. If, now, for 
ajiy reason one becomes nervous and pays attention to these 
sensations, many messages to the brain are felt and even 
amount to pain, which formerly would not have reached 
consciousness. We cannot blame persons who suffer in this 
way; their pain is intense. It is only unfortunate that they 
cannot suppress these stimuli below the threshold of con- 
sciousness, OS can the normal person, without effort. 

Among the motor NKunosES is, first, supermolihty. A 
stomach thus affected empties itself before the food is properly 
digested. There may be no symptoms, and the condition 
may be learned only by removing meals at stated intervals. 
Other nervous persons have a condition known as " peristaltic 
unrest " After a meal they can feel the peristalsis, and the 
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Btomach often makea loud rumbling which can be heard at 
some distance. " ASrophagy," or "air swallowing," is another 
motor trick. The horses which do this are called "crib 
suckers." It is not an unusual symptom in nervous persons. 
It may come on in attacks lasting hours or even days. These 
persons batch large amounts of air with noise enough to be 
heard at some distance. One wonders where the lur comes 
from, but there is little doubt that they are continually swal- 
lowing the air, and then, as it were, sedng how much noise 
they can make in belching it. "Nervous vomiting" is also a 
motor neurosis. Vomiting itself is not a gastric symptom 
alone; the nervous system does the most. There are some 
patients who vomit either occasionally or very frequently — 
some who vomit so often that they starve to death; and yet 
their entire trouble is a neurosis. Among these patients are 
some who vomit without nausea. They regurgitate their 
food and then spit it out. Sometimes this is a trick which 
a child learns and practices. In one recent case, a very attrac- 
tive, even prominent, young woman had practiced this as an ac- 
complishment when a young fft\ fourteen or sixteen years old, 
and had taught it to her friends. They had contests to see who 
could vomit the most. As her friends grew older they were sen- 
sible enough to break the habit, but in the case of this patient 
the habit was not so easily broken. " Rumination," or " chew- 
ing the cud " — that is, regur^tating the food from the stomach 
and chewing it over agun — is a trick of some hysterical per- 
sons, but more commonly of those mentally deficient. 

"Cardiac spasms," or painful contracture of the muscle 
which surrounds the orifice connecting the CBSophagus with 
the stomach, is sometimes an hysterical symptom. Some- 
times it is caused by too hot or too cold food or by too rapid 
eating. "Pyloric spasm" is a more common symptom. In 
this case the muscle closing the orifice between the stomach 
and bowel contracts vigorously and painfully at the time 
when the stomach is forcibly contracting in order to force 
the food on, and the result is as severe a pain as is found in 
any true stomach disease. This may be a purely nervous 
symptom, but is more apt to be due to the presence in the 
pylorus of a small ulcer, which is irritated by the passage of 
food or by a too acid gastric juice; or to gall-stones, which 
refiexly stimulate the pylorus. 
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Another motor neurosis causes atony of the stomach. It 

will not contract well, and therefore becomes distended with 
the food — overstretched, aa it were — and all the symptoms 
of moderate dilatation of the stomach can result. 

Secretory neuroses are very common. The gastric 
juice secreted during digestion contains normally about 
0.2 per cent, of hydrochloric acid, but may contain twice or 
three times as much acid as this, a condition called "hyper- 
acidity." Persons with hyperacidity complain of pain which 
begins from one to three hours after a meal, or when secretion 
is most active. There is a sensation of weight or pressure, 
and the person belches up a good deal of sour, irritating, acid 
juice. Whether a person suffers from too acid gastric juice 
depends quite as much on liim as on the juice; we repeatedly 
find normal persons who are unconscious that their gastric 
juice is more acid than the worst of these patients, and, 
others, again, who complain of the most severe symptoms, 
and yet on examination are found to have a gastric juice 
which is no more acid than normal. 

Hypersecretion is a more common condition. By this we 
mean that too much gastric juice is secreted and usually all 
the time, both when there is food in the stomach and when 
it is empty. In a great many cases this is not a pure neurosis, 
but the stomach is slightly enlarged and always contains 
fragments of the food, which act as a constant stimulus to 
secretion. In these cases the condition lasts for a long time. 
In a truly nervous case the hypersecretion comes on suddenly, 
lasts for a few hours or a few days, and then just as suddenly 
disappears. The patient has a sudden fright, or is excited 
or worried, or hears bad news. Almost at once he feels a 
gnawing pain in the stomach, his head begins to ache, he 
then begins to vomit large amounts of a clear gastric juice 
which is very burning and irritating, both in the stomach and 
in the mouth. He vomits incessantly, but especially at night 
and early morning. The best example of this trouble is not 
in a pure neurosis but in locomotor ataxia, a fatal nervous 
disease, yet a condition in which the stomach is not diseased. 

Subacidity^ih&t is, the secretion of too little gastric 
juice — is usually due to severe disease of the stomach, but 
may be a purely nervous condition. In some cases no juice 
at all is secreted. This is termed "anacidity." One stomach 
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which had secreted no juice for five years all of a sudden began 
to behave normally. 

Sensory Neuboses. — Sensations from the stomach are 
usually present with all the other neuroses, but the one wonder 
is that a normal person Js not painfully aware of the processes 
of digestion. There are some persons who feel intense dis- 
comfort during the digestion of each meal; there are others 
who are distrrased by certun articles of food, and that this 
is simply a nervous symptom can be seen from the fact that 
if you prescribe that same food as a medicine it will cause no 
pain, but let them eat it as a food and the pain is intense. The 
feeling in this case is of fullness, weight, and burning. 

By gaatralgia is meant severe ptaoxyBroB of gastric pain. 
This pun may be agonizing, and even rival or surpass in in- 
tensity the pain of gall-stones, liver, or true gastric diseases. 
It can simulate the pain of these conditions even to the 
minutest detful, and yet, when we operate and examine the 
stomach and liver, we find everything is perfectly normal. 
These cases are very frequently operated on. They insist 
upon it, and in some cases the operation cures the nervous 
condition, but more frequently it does not, espedally if the 
patient is told that the stomach was found to be normaL 

The more we study the nervous dyspepsias, however, the 
rarer do we find them. Some cases without doubt deserve this 
diagnosis, but many cases of evident organic gastric disease 
suffer much more from the superimposed nervous gastric dis- 
turbances than from the organic diseases, while the surgeons 
are teaching us more and more that many so-called nervous 
dyspepsia cases have in reality a gastric ulcer or scar of an old 
ulcer, or gall-stones, chronic appendicitis, latent cancer of the 
stomach, or even eye-strain, conditions which betray their 
presence in these patients only by the nervous sjnnptonas of 
dyspepsia. They demand that we treat these patients by remov- 
ing the cause first, and then by meeting the nervous condition 
by long rest in bed with small meals every hour and frequent 
doses, often every hour, of enough alkali to reduce the acidity 
of the gastric juices. 



CHAPTER V 



DISEASES OF THE INTESTINE 



The Intestine is a muscular tube which begins at the 
pylorus (Fig. 51, b) and ends at the anus. The first twelve 
inches from the pylorus are called the duodenum (Figs, 52, 54, 
and 55); into this part enter the gall-duct (Fig. 52, c) and 
the pancreatic duct (Fig. 52, d). The small intestine is about 
twenty feet in length. The upper two-fifths below the duode- 
num are the "jejunum," the lower three-fifths are the "ileum," 
The ileum opens into the colon, or large bowel. (Figs. 51 and 
61.) Just below the opening of the ileum, — an opening which 
is protected by a valve, the "ileo-cfecal valve," — is the "ap- 
pendix verniiformis." The large bowel is about five feet 
long. It first ascends to the Uver, as the "ascending colon," 
then across the abdomen, as the "transverse colon;" it then 
descends, as the "descending colon," into the left Sank. 
The next part is very tortuous, is named the "sigmoid flex- 
ure," and passes into the "rectum." 

The stomach and intestines work in harmony in the 
digestion of food. In the stomach the food is stored up and 
is gradually reduced to a liquid, or at least to a very soft pulp, 
which is doled out to the intestine as rapidly as that organ 
can accommodate it. The stomach begins digestion, the intes- 
tine ends it. The food is not absorbed in the stomach — that 
is the chief function of the intestine. Here it is that the food 
passes into the blood and lymph vessels and is transported 
to the various parts of the body. 

Into the duodenum opens the pancreatic duct (Fig. 52, d 
and Fig. 73), through which pours the pancreatic juice. This 
duct and the common bile duct unite, and open through a 
common orifice at a point eight or ten centimetres below the 
pylorus. Between 500 and 800 c.c. of the pancreatic juice are 
secreted every day. This juice is an intensely powerful digee- 
tive fluid. It contains three ferments — trypsin, diastase and 
Bteapsin, Trypsin is the most powerful ferment known, 
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action is similar to that of pepsin, in that it breaks the protein 
molecule to simpler and simpler bodies; but it is infinitely 
more powerful than pepsin, breaks the protein down to much 
umpler substances, and does it with much greater rapidity. 
So powerful is trypmn that there is little wonder that the 
body protects itself by manufacturing it as trypsinogen. That 
is, the pancreatic juice as it flows tiuvugh the duct cannot 
digest protein at all; but let it come into contact with the 
mucous membrane of the intestine, and harmless trypunogen 
is changed at once into the powerful trypsin. This is due to 
enterokinase, a ferment in this mucosa, which "activates" 
the trypsinogen. Another difference between trypsin and 
pepdn is that while pepsin can act only in an acid juice, 
trypan requires an alkaline medium. Amylopdn, or diastase, 
is practically the same as the ptyaUn of the saliva. That is, 
it breaks the complicated sugars down to the simple sugars 
— glucose, levulose, etc. Lipase, or steapein, is a ferment 
which splits fat into its two components, glycerin and fatty 
acids. The pancreatic juice sometimes contains other fer- 
ments. In children it contains lactase, which is important 
in digesting milk sugar. The pancreatic juice is also very 
alkaline and hence changes the acid food from the stomach 
into an alkaline food and furnishes the alkali which with the 
fatty acids makes soap. 

The bile also enters the intestine at this point (Fig. 52, c). 
The greatest part of the constituents of bile are substances 
which are no longer of use to the body. It contains also some 
alkalies which help to neutralize the acid from the stomach, 
and some substances in which soaps and the fats are dissolved, 
and which aid much in the absorption of fat in the intestine. 

Along the whole length of the small intestine the mucous 
membrane secretes small amounts of "intestinal juice," which 
is also valuable in digestion. This juice completes the diges- 
tion of the protein, and helps split the fat, but one of its most 
important constituents is "invertin," a ferment which is 
important in carbohydrate digestion, Ptyalin and amylopsia 
split the complex carbohydrates into umple sugars, but 
invertin "inverts," or changes, all the simple sugars into 
glucose. 

In review, then, water and salts are not digested. Water 
does not stay more than one or two mlnutea in the stomach, 
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but is passed on into the bowela and there is absorbed. The 
salts also are absorbed here. The digestion of carbokydraie 
be^na in the mouth, continuea in the stomach until the 
gastric juice is so acid that the ptyalin is destroyed, and is 
continued by the pancreatic juice. All the complex carbo- 
hydrates — starches, sugars, etc.,— are first broken up into 
simple sugars, and these the invertin transforms to glucose, 
the only form of sugar of much use to the body. Fats are 
spht in the stomach to a limited degree, but for the most 
part this is done by the pancreatic juice, which also furnishes 
the alkaU that changes the free fatty acid into soap. The 
BOap and the glycerin are then absorbed. The digestion of 
protein begins in the stomach. The pepsin breaks up the 
higher proteins into the simpler bodies, such as peptone, etc. 
Trypsin quickly breaks these up into much simpler bodies. 
The process by which all this is done is called "hydrolysis;" 
that is, a molecule of water is the wedge and the ferment the 
mallet by which these huge molecules are split into smaller 
ones. There are some proteins which pepsin cannot attack 
ai all. These trypsin digests. There are other proteins which 
trypsin cannot digest unless pepsin has already begun the 
splitting. There are many which trypsin could digest, but 
it does it better when pepsin has already begun the process- 
Thus we can say that gastric and pancreatic digestion work. 
together. The pepsin prepares the way for the trypsin. 

Bile flows into the intestine quite continuously, but the 
flow is greatest after a ineal. Pancreatic juice is not secreted 
while a person is fasting. When, however, food reaches the 
stomach, then the flow of pancreatic juice begins. It reaches 
its maximum ab' ut three hours after the meal, the time when 
most of the food is being poured into the intestine, and then 
slowly diminishes as the food is gradually digested. It is of 
interest that the stimulation for pancreatic secretion is chiefly 
chemical. A substance called secretin is formed in the stomach 
and intestine, is absorbed in the blood, carried to the pancreas, 
and there forces this organ to secrete pancreatic juice. We 
can, therefore, make the pancreas work at any time when we 
wish by injecting into the blood of an animal or person a 
little secretin from another animal. 

The composition of gastric juice is not always the same. 
In fact, the gastric juice varies according to the task before it. 
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So it is with the pancreas. The amount, the quality, and 
the quantity of the pancreatic juice after each nieal depend 
chiefly on the food it must digest. A very pretty illustration 
of this is seen in the digestion of milk. In young animals on 
a milk diet, the pancreatic juice contuns lactase, & ferment 
quite important in the digestion of milk. After the person 
has ceased to drink much milk, this lactase disappears. 
Many adults complain that milk distresses them considerably. 
"the trouble with them is partly the absence of lactase. Since 
it 18 very necessary in the treatment of nervous diseases that 
patients should drink large amounts of milk, it is well to give 
for a few days nothing but milk, and in small amounts increas- 
ing each day for about a week. At the end of that time the 
pancreas has accustomed itself to the task before it and 
furnishes enough lactase. A person can now eauly digest 
five or eix quarts of milk a day, and without a single symptom. 
So it is with all our meals. 

The gastric and pancreatic juicee are modified to meet 
the requirements of each meal. The intestinal fluid contains 
four or five ferments. Enterokinase has already been men- 
tioned as the one which activates the trypsinogen, and 
secretin as the substance which stimulates the pancreas to 
secrete its juice. There are inverting enzymes for each sugar 
— maltase to invert maltose, invertase to invert cane sugar 
into dextrose and levulose, lactase to change milk sugar into 
dextrose and lactose. Erypsin is a powerful intestinal fer- 
ment whose function seems to be to destroy that protein 
which has escaped absorption. 

The function of the small intestine is to complete digestion 
and to absorb the food, which is now in fluid condition. The 
mucous membrane lining the wall of the small bowel is thrown 
into folds to increase its surface (Fig. 56), and not only that, 
but has a surface much like velvet, being completely covered 
with finger-Uke processes known as villi (see Fig. 56), which 
vastly increase the absorbing surface. 

By the time the food reaches the ileo-ctecal valve, prac- 
tically all that is of value has been absorbed. That which 
ie left is the indigestible part of the food, especially cellulose, 
together with the constituents of the bile and intestinal 
fluids, a great many old epithelial cells (for the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestine, like the external skin, is constantly 
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throwing off ita used-up cells), and vast numbers of the bac- 
teria, which grow in the intestine. 

After a heavy meal the first of this refuse reaches the ileo- 
cecal valve in from three to five hours, and the last in from 
nine to twenty-three hours. In the large intestine this fecal 
matter very slowly moves towards the rectum. It enters 
the colon mixed with much fluid. Here the water is absorbed, 
and the intestinal contents are gradually dried down to a 
solid mass. In the small intestine are many bacteria, chiefly 
the milk eourers {Bacillus lactia aerogenes), but in the large 
intestine Bacillus coli communis, usually called the "colon 
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bacillus," predominates. When evacuated, perhaps one-fifth 
or more of the solid stool is bacteria. The function of these 
bacteria nobody knows. Many think that they are a benefit 
to us, for it has been shown that animals do not do as well if 
brought up from birth in such a way that bacteria cannot 
enter the intestine. In the large intestine they seem to help 
putrefy whatever food may have escaped digestion. 

DiARiiiKEA. — By diarrhoea one means the passage of too 
frequent and too soft stools. As has been said above, the 
intestinal contents enter the large intestine for the most part 
as a fluid, and the function of the large intestine is to absorb 
the water. The stools will therefore be abnormally soft if 
the peristalsis of the small or of the large intestine is so rapid 
that there is not time to absorb the water, or if disease of 
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the bowel w&l! preventa this absorption, or if fluid is actually 
added from the blood to the intestinal contents. The latter 
occurs in many bacterial infections of the intestine, but the 
best illustration is Asiatic cholera, a disease in which the fluid 
of the stools comes for the most part from the blood (see page 
293). IHarrhoea may be caused by food. The patient may 
have eaten too much food, or not chewed it enough, or the 
food may be unsuitable, as unripe frmt, which cannot be 
digested, and over-ripe fruit, which decomposes rapidly. In 
these cases the food is an irritant and causes irritation and 
increased peristalsis of the bowels. Then, increased peri- 
stalsis may be caused by true poisons, such as arsenic, mer- 
cury, etc. Changes In the weather will ^ve some persons 
diarrhcea, especially if the weather changes suddenly to cold. 
There are some foods which are poisonous to certain pereons 
and always give them diarrhcea. 

In many cases, however, the trouble is not in the food or 
the intestine, but in the mind of the person; for frequency 
of stools and rapidity of peristalsis are in some measure 
controlled by the nervous system. There are some persons 
with a nervous diarrhcea; that is, the diarrhcea is the result 
of abnormal nervous control of the bowel. Some persons 
with this "nervous diarrhcea" have after breakfast one or 
two loose movements. They are sure that the food which 
they have just eaten passes through at once undigested. This 
is of course not the case. Some have one or two fluid move- 
ments after any mental excitement or emotion, and there 
are some whose bowels are pretty apt to move when it is 
most inconvenient. In all these cases it is the nervous control 
of those fimctions that is at fault. Certain infectious diseases 
are accompanied by diarrhcea, as typhoid fever and tuber- 
culosis. Here it is probably the actual disease of the bowel 
wall that explains the diarrhcea. In heart and liver diseases 
mth chronic passive congestion of the bowel wall (see page 61) 
there is often diarrhcea, while other persona, when run down, 
have a diarrhoea. 

IMarrhoea may be acute or chronic. If acute, following 
some sudden onset, it will usually be accompanied by vomiting 
and colicky pains. If the small intestine is at fault, lientery, 
or the diarrhcea of undigested food, is often present. 

Many persons do not understand the difference between 
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diarrhcea and dysentery. DtarrhcEa is a symptom. The. 
patient has too frequent and too fluid movements. By 
dysentery is meant an actual inflammation of the bowel wall, 
shown clinically by the blood, pus, and mucus in the stools. 
Some of the stools contain only these substances and no food 
at all. In simple diarrhcea the movements are usually large 
and nci very frequent, whereas in dysentery they are very 
frequent, are scanty and are passed with a great deal of pain 
("tenesmus"). 

In the treatment of diarrhcea the cause is to be considered. 
If the diarrhcea is acute, the patient is better off in bed and 
on a diet of boiled milk. Since the trouble is often due to 
some irritating substance in the bowel it is very desirable to 
give a purge, preferably calomel, to remove this. Bismuth 
in very large doses is satisfactory, for it seems to have a sooth- 
ing effect upon the bowel. If necessary, a little laudanum 
or a lead and opium pill, one grain of each, is given. In all 
cases of chronic diarrhcea, it is very necessary to seek the 
cause. This may be an intestinal parasite, such as the hook- 
worm, or some form of dysentery, as amoebic dysentery, or 
tuberculosis with ulceration. A simple diarrhcea may be due 
to as serious a condition as cancer in the rectum. In the 
case of women it is often due to trouble in the pelvis. These 
troubles of course need treatment. In very many cases. 
however, diarrhcea is simply a nervous phenomenon, and 
for that the general treatment of neurasthenia, with no local 
treatment, is indicated. 

Ulcers of the Intestine. — The small bowel is ulcerated 
in two diseases especially, in typhoid fever and in tuberculosis 
of the intestines. The symptoms in these cases are those of 
the general disease. The large bowel is ulcerated in the 
various forms of dysentery and in tuberculosis. 

Constipation is an abnormal infrequency of stools. But 
there is no absolute standard for this other than the subjective 
symptoms of the patient. Most persona have one or two 
movements a day. But, while some are very uncomfortable 
if for any reason they do not have one, others habitually go 
two, three, or four days without a movement and suffer no 
discomfort. 

One point it la important to remember, that a person I 
cannot judge of constipation simply by the number of move«I 
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meuts he haa; the subjective symptoms also count. Some 
persons have regularly one large movement every day and 
would scoff at the idea that they were constipated, and yet 
they suffer from the symptoms of constipation. Their 
trouble may be "'Mtfj '|V"|i''^^|''?"^'^^'"" " That is, the atool of 
one morning is not flMutwe fff the food eaten the day before, 
but of that eaten two or three days before; their bowels 
contain the food of two or three days, and t(ie absorption from 
this stagnant mass can cause serious symptoms. Agun, 
there is an old French adage that "diarrhcea is the best 
symptom of constipation," and this is actually true. Some 
veiy constipated persons have in their colons masses of very 
hard, dry stools, which cling to the wall of the intestine. 
There they set up an irritation, so that there is a diarrhoea 
of liquid stools around them. Such a patient will have alter- 
nating petiods of consUpation and diarrhcea. In some at 
least of their fluid stools will be seen small, very hard lumps 
of feces. If the food remains long in the colon practically all 
of its water will be absorbed, and the masses may be almost 
as hard as a stone. These large fecal masses usually crumble 
into smaller masses, ^ving the condition known as "sheep 
fteces." One or two of these in a diarrhoea stool will at once 
^ve us a clew to the diagnosis. The lower bowel may in a 
severe case of constipation become "impacted" — that is, 
filled by a mass of hard fseces which must be removed by the 
fingers, or at first softened by large injections of oil. 

The causes of constipation are many. Among the members 
of some families it seems almost a normal condition. It is 
most common in persons of sedentary habits, for a certain 
amount of muscular exercise is necessary for the proper 
functioning of the bowels. One of the most important causes, 
however, is the food, and it would seem as if our bowels were 
made to suffer through what we consider advances and 
refinements in our life, especially in our diet. For instance, 
for the proper functioning of the bowels they should contain 
a large amount of residue; but the finer and whiter the flour, 
the less of the wheat cellulose it contains. We need to eat 
a lot of " husks " and " fibres " and indigestible stuff in general. 
Persons troubled with constipation should eat much of the 
foods containing "sticks and stones and strings and bones." 
Another cause for constipation, which applies especially to 
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women, is weakness of the abdominal wall. A very important 
cause is habit. Many busy persons do not observe regularity 
in this particular and suffer considerably. These are the 
patients who assure us that for nine, ten, or even twelve years 
they have taken laxatives practically every day. They have 
no excuse for their condition, and in three or four weeks 
could break this habit and remain regular if they should really 
try. Other more serious causes of constipation are hver dis- 
ease, intestinal disease, acute fevers, the morphia habit, dys- 
entery, etc. 

The symptoms arising from constipation are very varied. 
Some persons have none at all, even after a week of constipa- 
tion, but most have a feeling of lassitude, headache, mental 
depression, or loss of appetite, and in some it causes symptoms 
of very serious diseases. 

It is constipation that gives the patent- medicine dealers 
their best customers. When the label on the bottle states 
that the contents can cure, "liver disease, stomach disease, 
intestinal disorders, kidney disease, heart disease, brain 
disease, melancholia, in fact can make you young again," 
the chances are that this medicine is a simple laxative which 
can be taken for a long period of time; for chronic constipa- 
tion can cause some of the symptoms of all these diseases, and 
some symptoms of greater severity than do the diseases 
themselves. Biliousness means constipation much oftener 
than it means liver trouble, and as for the last promise on 
the label, it is certainly true, for some of the most cantanker- 
ous, melancholic, pessimistic, bad-tempered hypochondriacs 
become cheerful, optimistic citizens after their constipation 
is cured. Constipated persons seem to have an auto-intoxica'- 
tion, by which we mean a poisoning of the whole body by 
the absorption from the mass of decomposing, stagnant fieces. 
Diarrhcea as has already been mentioned, is also a symptom 
of constipation. The large, hard, fecal masses in the colon 
often cause neuralgia of the sacral nerves; while one of the 
commonest results of constipation is hemorrhoids, or "piles," 

To cure chronic constipation we must of course remove 
the cause. The person should eat food containing considerable 
residue, as whole-wheat bread, cereals, fruits, spinach, carrots, 
asparagus, celery, lettuce, turnips, parsnips, that is, those 
vegetables which are stringy in nature. He should eat aiafi, 
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eerWn foods whicli stimulate the peristalsU of the intestines, 
such as st^ars, honey, marmalade, etc. It will be seen from 
this list that the menu of the breakfast of the average family 
has especial reference to the seeds of the bowels. For break- 
fast many persons eat fruit, then a cereal, then honey or 
marnoalade with bread and butter. Many eat nothing else 
for this meal, and none of these articles of food at either of 
the other two meals. 

The most important element in the cure is the acquiring, 
by the patient, of that habit which every person should have,^ 
of perfect regularity in the movements of the bowels. The 
patient is told to try to have a movement at a certain con- 
venient time every morning in the year. If be chooses nine 
o'clock in the morning, it should always be nine o'clock, not 
five minutes before or five minutes after, at least during the 
time when he is in training. He should daily at that time 
try, and try hard, to have a movement. If he succeeds, well 
and good. If he faila, he should try not to have a movement 
until nine o'clock of the next day. In this manner he acquires 
a habit. Some severe casee state at the end of three or four 
weeks that they can tell without looking at the watch when 
it is five minutes before nine o'clock. 

In some cases a little treatment is necessary — a little 
cascara sagrada or a glycerin euppoatory. Glycerin is of 
value because it makes a movement easier, and, more im- 
portant, it irritates the bowels. Normally, whenever fecal 
matter is in the ' rectum disagreeable sensations warn the 
person that the rectum needs empt}ang. But a man can get 
used to these sensations as to any others and then they will 
cease. Very often it is advantageous to soften the move- 
ment by a large amount of water or oil, but it is customary 
to add a little soft soap to the water, and glycerin to the oil, 
in order to stimulate the bowel. 

Often in acute constipation some drug is necessary. The 
list of purgatives is of course long, and each has its advantages. 
There is, however, one point to be emphasized, that in the 
great majority of cases the trouble is with the last two or 
three feet of the large bowel, and it is foolish, often even 
injurious, to take a drug which is going to affect twenty- 
five feet of bowel in order to reach the last two or three feet. 
Fortunately, we have drugs, such as aloes and cascara, which 
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Stimulate the great bowel especially. Of course in the acute 
constipation which accompanies acute fevers. tonsillitiB, a 
severe cold, etc., it is necessary to clean out the whole of the 
small bowel, and then calomel or salts may be beat. In the 
severe constipation of Bright's disease elaterium, and even 
croton oil may be necessary. 
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Intestinal Obstruction. — By intestinal obstruction is 
meant any condition which prevents intestinal contents from 
flowing through the bowel. This usually is serious, not 
because the bowel contents are dammed back, but because 
there is usually also some obstruction to the circulation of the 
bowel wall; and this usually means, sooner or later, peritonitis. 

Intestinal obstruction may be due to a tumor, usually a 
cancer, growing inside and gradually filling up the bowel. 
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A chronic and severe constipation may be almost the only 
bowel symptom of such a trouble. Or the obstruction may 
be due to a foreign body lodged in the bowel, such as false 
teeth or fruit stones, etc. In other cases the bowel ia " pinched " 
by the contraction of the scar of a healed idcer in its wall. 
In none of these cases is there much immediate danger. 

Hernia, or rupture, is one of the most common and im- 
portant causes of intestinal obstruction. By this we mean 
that the bowel has forced itself through one of the weak 
points in the abdominal wall, such as the navel, the femoral 
rings, or the inguinal rings (see Fig. 57). There are also 
pockets of peritoneum in the posterior wall of the abdomen, 




and in these the bowel may get caught. The bowel ia in 
constant peristaltic movements. The muscle fibres in rings 
around the bowel contract, and thia constricts the lumen of 
the bowel (see Fig. 58); the fibres which run parallel to the 
lumen contract, and this shortens the length of the loop. The 
waves of these two movements pass in orderly succesdon 
down the bowel. It is an interesting fact that if a loop gets 
caught in a small opening, the rest of the bowel, because 
of the peristaltic waves, will try to follow it in. We may 
find almost the whole bowel in one of these pockets, or 
through one of these rings. The patient usually can pu^ it 
back easily, but sometimes it gets pinched in the opening, 
and he cannot push it back. Then the hernia ia said to be 
"strangulated" — that is, so tightly pinched that its circula- 
tion is stopped (see Fig. 57). In such a case the tiowel wall 
is aure to die, and the result is a fatal peritonitis. 

Intuaruaception ia a very common cause of intestinal 
obstruction, especially in children. By thia we mean that the 
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bowel above a certjun point pushes itself into the bowel below ' 
that point (Fig. 59), much as a telescope is made shorter by 
pushing one section into the next, or as the finger of a glove 
may be pushed down into the hand. This also is due to the 
peristaltic waves. The most common point for this to occur at 
is the ileo-cjEcal valve (Fig. 51 and Fig. 61), and one may s( 
times see the small bowel protruding at the anus after making 
its way down the whole length of the large bowel. Any child 
who has been seized with pain in the stomach and then passes , 
blood and mucus in his stools should be examined to see J 
whether or not he has an intussusception. 
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And, lastly, knots and twists of the bowek may obstruct it. I 
A loop may become twisted about itself or may tie itself into { 
a true knot (Fig. 60). Here also peristaltic motion is to blame. 

The symptoms of intestinal obstruction are important to ' 
recognize. There is alwaj's perfect constipation. The patient 
may pass blood and mucus in the stools, but no fecal matter. 
The patient's vomiting is often pecuhar and unmistakable. 
When there is a true obstruction the peristaltic waves become 
very vigorous, but in the reverse direction; this is known as 
" an ti peristalsis. " All the intestinal contents are now moved 
toward the mouth, just as previously they were moved towards 
the rectum. This patient vonuts first the contents of the 
stomach, then the bile-stained contents of the upper small 
intestine, then the darker, worse-smelling, intestinal contents 
of the ileum; and finally, if the obstruction is in the large 
intestine, the true fecal masses with their dark appearance 
and their foul odor will be vomited. This is known as "fecat 
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vomiting." The nature of the vomitus will depend on the 
positioQ of the obstruction. Only when it is in the colon can 
fscee be vomited. 

There is always pain, at first eharp and colicky, and later 
continuous. Soon the patient may show collapse and then 
follows death. If the obstruction completely stops the cir- 
culation of the loop, that loop of bowel dies and becomes 
gangrenous, and a fatal peritonitis sets in. In chronic ob- 
struction the symptoms are much slower in that development. 
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The constipation may last for days, the abdomen become 
very much swollen, and fecal vomiting occur, but tance there 
is no obstruction to circulation in the bowel wall, the symp- 
toms of peritonitis are absent or appear very late. 

The treatment of intestinal obstruction is usually surgjcal. 
The doctor never gives a purge, for this will only make matters 
worse. If the trouble is an external hernia, the bowel may 
perhaps be pushed back, but otherwise the trouble can be 
treated only sur^cally. If no surgeon is at hand the patient 
is kept flat on his back, with the knees flexed, and an ice-bag 
is put over the lump. The position and the cold may relax 
the opening and allow the bowel to drop back. If we let the 
patient alone, sometimes the trouble will right itself, but so 
rarely that friends should never take the risk of its occturing. 
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Enteroptosis. — By enteroptosis is meant literally that 
the intestines have fallen, but the word usually means that 
the stomach, intestines, liver, kidneys, and all the viscera 
have, for some reason or other, taken too low a position in 
the abdomen. This occurs in two conditions. In the first 
group are women who are the mothers of several children, and 
cases of heart and Uver trouble in which the abdomen has been 
considerably distended with fluid. Enteroptosis in these 
cases may be extreme, but, strange to say, the patient com- 
plains of no symptoms whatever. But enteroptosis occurs 
also (the second group) in young nervous persons, especially 
women, and they complain of various severe symptoms, 
such as dyspepsia, dragging pain, throbbing of the aorta, etc. 
In these cases the actual displacement of organs is less than 
in the first group. The treatment is to treat the neurosis 
and by proper binders to support the organs. 

Mucous Colitis. — Mucous colitis is almost always a 
symptom of neurasthenia, although very rarely it is due to 
some local trouble in the pelvis. Patients with this trouble 
complain that they pass slime with their stools, that some- 
times the whole stool is nothing but mucus, although as a 
rule it is mixed with fecal matter. Sometimes the mucus is 
in long strings, sometimes in long tubes, just as it has peeled 
itself ofl the wall of the bowel. These patients are sure that 
they have passed a tapeworm, or that a portion of the bowel 
itself has been passed. They have usually severe colicky 
pains while the long sheets of mucus are peeling off. The 
patients usually have also nervous diarrhcca and other symp- 
toms of neurasthenia. Their suffering is often extreme, and 
they are frequently operated on for appendicitis, gall-stones, 
pelvic trouble, or intestinal adhesions. We not infrequently 
see patients who have had all these operations performed. 

Infarction of thk Bowel, — By infarction, as described 
on page 42, we mean that the blood-vessel supplying an 
organ — in this case the bowel — has for some reason become 
plugged, and hence the bowel wall in the area supplied by 
this artery receives no food. Unless operation is performed 
and the dead portion of the bowel removed, fatal peritonitis 
may result. 

The symptoms are similar to those of obstruction, except 
that the patient passes more blood in the stools. It occurs 
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menta he has; the subjective symptoms also count. Some 
persons have regularly one large movement every day and 
would scoff at the idea that they were constipated, and yet 
they suffer from the symptoms of constipation. Their 
trouble may be " l^|^^^g£i£a^on." That is, the stool of 
one morning is not MJ^^mwtne food eaten the day before, 
but of that eaten two or three days before; their bowels 
contfun the food of two or three days, and iSe absorption from 
this stagnant mass can cause serious symptoms. Again, 
there is an old French adage that "diarrhcea is the best 
symptom of constipation," and this is actually true. Some 
very constipated persons have in their colons masses of very 
hard, dry stools, which cling to the wall of the intestine. 
There they set up an irritation, bo that there is a diarrhcsa 
of liquid stools around them. Such a patient will have alter- 
nating periods of constipation and diarrhcea. In some at 
least of their fluid stools will be seen small, very hard lumps 
of fteces. If the food remains long in the colon practically all 
of its water will be absorbed, and the masses may be almost 
as hard as a stone. These large fecal masses usually crumble 
into smaller masses, giving the condition known as "sheep 
fiecea." One or two of these in a diarrhcea stool will at once 
^ve us a clew to the diagnoms. The lower bowel may in a 
severe case of constipation become "impacted" — that is, 
fllled by a mass of hard fseces which must be removed by the 
fingers, or at first softened by large injections of oil. 

The causes of constipation are many. Among the members 
of some famihes it seems almost a normal condition. It is 
most common in persons of sedentary habits, for a certain 
amount of muscular exercise is necessary for the proper 
functioning of the bowels. One of the most important causes, 
however, is the food, and it would seem as if our bowels were 
made to suffer through what we consider advances and 
refinements in our life, especially in our diet. For instance, 
for the proper functioning of the bowels they should contain 
a large amount of residue; but the finer and whiter the flour, 
the less of the wheat cellulose it contains. We need to eat 
a lot of " husks " and "fibres" and indigestible stuff in general. 
Persons troubled with constipation should eat much of the 
foods containing "sticks and stones and strings and bones." 
Another cause for constipation, which applies especially to 
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■p m en, ia wealmen of the ftbdomnAl walL A rcry impmrant 
cmoK u habit. Many bosr penons do not obanre tcgnlarity 
ID tfau pMticnULr and saSa eonddenitAj, Tlieae mre the 
patients who assure ua that for nine. ten. or FTcn twrive vears 
tbey have taken laxativts prartically cToy day. Tber have 
no exenae for their condition, and in three or four weeks 
eonld break this habit and remain re^olar if they sboold teaUy 
try. Other more serioas causes of cocatipaiion are Htct di»> 
ease, intestinal disease, acute fevers, the morptua habit, dys- 
entery, etc. 

The symptoms arising from constipation are my varied. 
Home persons have none at all, evoi aft«- a week of constipa- 
tion, but most ba^-e a feeling of lassitude, headache, mental 
depression, or lose of appetite, and in some it causes symptoms 
of very serious diseases. 

It is constipation that gives the pstent-medidne dealers 
their best customers. When the label on the bottle states 
that the contents can cure, "liver disease, stomach disease, 
intestinal disorders, kidney disease, heart disease, brain 
disease, melancholia, in fact can make you young agun," 
the chances are that this medicine is a simple laxative which 
can be taken for a long period of time; for chronic constipa- 
tion can cause some of the symjMoms of all these diseases, and 
some symptoms of greater severity than do the diseases 
themselves. Biliousness means constipation much oftener 
than it means liver trouble, and as for the last promise on 
the label, it is certunly true, for some of the most c&ntanker- 
otas, melancholic, pessimistic, bad-tempered hypochondriacs 
become cheerful, optimistic citizens after their constipation 
is cured. Constipated persons seem to have an auto-intoxica'- 
tion, by which we mean a poisoning of the whole body by 
the absorption from the mass of decomposing, stagnant faeces. 
Diarrhcjca aa has already been mentioned, is also a symptom 
of constipation. The large, hard, fecal masses in the colon 
often cause neuralgia of the sacral nerves; while one of the 
commonest results of constipation is hemorrhoids, or "piles." 

To cure chronic constipation we must of course remove 
the cause. The person should eat food containing considerable 
residue, as whole-wheat bread, cereals, fruits, spinach, carrots, 
asparagus, celery, lettuce, turnips, parsnips, that is, those 
vegetables which are stringy in nature. He should eat alsa 
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certain foods which stimulate the peristalsis of the intestines, 
such as sugars, honey, marmalade, etc. It will be seen from 
this list that the menu of the breakfast of the average family 
has especial reference to the needs of the bowels. For break- 
fast many persons eat fruit, then a cereal, then honey or 
marmalade with bread and butter. Many eat nothing else 
for this meal, and none of these articles of food at either of 
the other two meals. 

The most important element in the cure is the acquiring, 
by the patient, of that habit which every person should have, ) 
of perfect regularity in the movements of the bowels. The 
patient is told to try to have a movement at a certain con- 
venient time every morning in the year. If he chooses nine 
o'clock in the morning, it should always be nine o'clock, not 
five minutes before or five minutes after, at least during the 
time when he is in training. He should daily at that time 
try, and try hard, to have a movement. If he succeeds, well 
and good. If he fails, he should try not to have a movement 
until nine o'clock of the next day. In this manner he acquires 
a habit. Some severe cases state at the end oi three or four 
weeks that they can tell without looking at the watch when 
it is five minutes before nine o'clock. 

In some cases a little treatment is necessary — a little 
cascara sagrada or a glycerin suppository. Glycerin is of 
value because it makes a movement easier, and, more im- 
portant, it irritates the bowels. Normally, whenever fecal 
matter is in the rectum disagreeable sensations warn the 
person that the rectum needs emptying. But a man can get 
used to these sensations as to any others and then they will 
cease. Very often it is advantageous to soften the move- 
ment by a large amount of water or oil, but it is customary 
to add a little soft soap to the water, and glycerin to the oil^ 
in order to stimulate the bowel. 

Often in acute constipation some drug is necessary. The 
list of purgatives is of course long, and each has its advantages. 
There is, however, one point to be emphasized, that in the 
great majority of cases the trouble is with the last two or 
three feet of the large bowel, and it is foolish, often even 
injurious, to take a drug which is going to affect twenty- 
five feet of bowel in order to reach the last two or three feet. 
Fortunately, we have drugs, such as aloes and cascara, which 
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atimulate the great bowel eepecially. Of course in the acute 
constipation which accompanies acute fevers, tonsillitis, a 
•evere cold, etc., it is necessary to clean out the whole of the 
small bowel, and then calomel or salts may be best. In the 
severe constipation of Brigfat's disease elaterium, and evan 
croton oil may be necessary. 




Fio. AT. II*n)lft or "rupture." Tlie we*k pUoe la tb* miuela mil nicitimd d 
nlstit b* any of Iba "rinn." or poiau wsakeiwd by tha paaace thniucii tbanuMn v> 
Uood-v—m h , ato. a, <i iBa nmk of tb« nc lb* poiet vb*n tha boml ii plDchad by tb* 
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Intestinal Obstruction. — By intestinal obstruction is 
meant any condition which prevents intestinal contents from 
flowing through the bowel. This usually is serious, not 
because the bowel contents are dammed back, but because 
there is usually also some obstruction to the circulation of the 
bowel wall; and this usually means, sooner or later, peritonitis. 

Intestinal obstruction may be due to a tumor, usually a 
cancer, growing inside and gradually filling up the bowd. 
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A chronic and severe constipation may be almost the only 
bowel symptom of such a trouble. Or the obstruction may 
be due to a foreign body lodged in the bowel, such as false 
teeth or fruit stones, etc. In other cases the bowel is " pinched " 
by the contraction of the scar of a healed ulcer in its wall. 
In none of these cases is there much immediate danger. 

Hernia, or rupture, is one of the most common and im- 
portant causes of intestinal obstruction. By this we mean 
that the bowel has forced itself through one of the weak 
points in the abdominal wall, such as the navel, the femoral 
rings, or the inguinal rings (see Fig. 67). There are also 
pockets of peritoneum in the posterior wall of the abdomen, 




and in these the bowel may get caught. The bowel is in 
constant peristaltic movements. The muscle fibres in rings 
around the bowel contract, and this constricts the lumen of 
the bowel (see P^g. 58); the fibres which run parallel to the 
lumen contract, and this shortens the length of the loop. The 
waves of these two movements pass in orderly succession 
down the bowel. It is an interesting fact that if a loop gets 
caught in a small opening, the rest of the bowel, because 
of the peristaltic waves, will try to follow it in. We may 
find almost the whole bowel in one of these pockets, or 
through one of these rings. The patient usually can push it 
back easily, but sometimes it gets pinched in the opening, 
and he cannot push it back. Then the hernia is said to be 
"strangulated" — that is, so tightly pinched th&t its circula- 
tion is stopped (see Fig. 57). In such a case the bowel wall 
is sure to die, and the result is a fatal peritonitis. 

Intuttusception is a very common cause of intestinal 
obgtruction, especially in children. By this we mean that the 
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bowel above a certun point pushes itself into the bowel below 
that point (Fig. 59), much as a telescope is made shorter by 
pushing one section into the next, or as the finger of a glove 
may be pushed down into the hand. This also is due to the 
peristaltic waves. The moat common point for this to occur at 
is the ileo-csecal valve (Fig. 51 and Fig. 61), and one may some- 
times see the small bowel protruding at the anus after making 
its way down the whole length of the large bowel. Any child 
who has been seized with pain in the stomach and then passes 
blood and mucus in his stools should be examined to see 
whether or not he has an intussusception. 




otad woricioc iu way down wilhio 
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oooUiovd within tb« outer portion of thig loop. 

And, lastly, knots and Iwista of the bowel, may obstruct it. 
A loop may become twisted about itself oe may tie itself into 
a true knot (Fig. 60). Here also peristaltic motion is to blame. 

The symptoms of intestinal obstruction are important to 
recognize. There is always perfect constipation. The patient 
may pass blood and mucus in the stools, but no fecal matter. 
The patient's vomiting is often peculiar and unmistakable. 
When there is a true obstruction the peristaltic waves become 
very vigorous, but in the reverse direction; this is known as 
" antiperistalsis," All the intestinal contents are now moved 
toward the mouth, just as previously they were moved towards 
the rectum. This patient vonuta first the contents of the 
stomach, then the bile-stained contents of the upper small 
intestine, then the darker, worse-smelling, intestinal contents 
of the ileum; and finally, if the obstruction is in the large 
intestine, the true fecal masses with their dark appearance 
and their foul odor will be vomited. This is known as "fecal 
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vonuting." The nature of the vomitus will depend on the 
position of the obstruction. Only when it is in the colon can 
feecea be vomited. 

There la always pain, at first sharp and colicky, and later 
continuous. Soon the patient may show collafise and then 
follows death. If the obBtruction completely stops the cir- 
culation of the loop, that loop of bowel dies and becomes 
gangrenous, and a fatal peritonitis sets in. In chronic ob- 
struction the symptoms are much slower in thdr development. 
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The constipation may last for days, the abdomen become 
very much swollen, and fecal vomiting occur, but fdnce there 
is no obstruction to circulation in the bowel wall, the symp- 
toms of peritonitis are absent or appear very late. 

The treatment of intestinal obstruction is usually surgical. 
The doctor never gives a purge, for this will only make matters 
worse. If the trouble is an external hernia, the bowel may 
perhaps be pushed back, but otherwise the trouble can be 
treat^ only sur^cally. If no surgeon is at band the patient 
is kept flat on his back, with the knees flexed, and an ice-bag 
is put over the lump. The position and the cold may relax 
the opening and allow the bowel to drop back. If we let the 
patient alone, sometimes the trouble will right itself, but so 
rarely that friends should never take the risk of its occurring. 
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EsTESOPTOSis. — By enteroptoaia U nseatt litoallr that 
the intesttaea h&ve fallen, but the word U5u&lly meuis that 
the stomach, intestines. li%-er. kidceyj. and all the viscera 
ha^'e. for some reason or other, taken too low a position in 
the abdomen. This occurs in two conditions. In the first 
group are women who are the mothers of several children, and 
nues of heart and li^-er trouble in which the abdomen has been 
considerably distended with Quid. Enteroptoeis in these 
caaes may be extreme, but. strange to say. the patient com- 
pluDs of no symptoms whatever. But enteroptosis occurs 
also ^the second group) in young nervous persons, especially 
women, and they complain of various severe symptoms. 
such as dyspepsia, dragging pain, throbbing of the aorta, etc. 
1b these cases the actual displacement of organs is less than 
in the first group. The treatment is to treat the neurosis 
and by proper binders to support the organs. 

Mfi'oi'3 Colitis. — Mucous colitis is almost alwaj's a 
symptom of neurasthenia, although very rarely it is due to 
•onie local trouble in the pelvis. Patients with this trouble 
complain that they pass slime with their stools, that some- 
timw the whole stool is nothing but mucus, although as a 
rule it is mixed nith fecal matter. Sometimes the mucus is 
in long strings, sometimes in long tubes, just as it has peeled 
itself off the wall of the bowel. These patients are sure that 
they have passed a tapeworm, or that a portion of the bowel 
\X$M has been passed. They have usually severe colicky 
l^iu while the long sheets of mucus are peeling off. The 
iMlieuts usually have also nervous diarrhtra and other symp- 
K>s» 1^ neurasthenia. Their sufTering is often extreme, and 
l^v are frei^uently operated on for appendicitis, gall-stones, 
^\ic trouble, or intestinal adhesions. We not infrequently 
iw mtieuts who liave had all these operations performed. 

l\rAKiTioN OP THE BowEL. — By infarction, as described 
w i«^ 4^. we mean that the blood-vessel supplying an 

j»i^j tu this case the bowel — has for some reason become 

■MmkL and hence the bowel wall in the area supplied by 
■a* iTwrv receives no food. Unless operation is performed 
«Bi£ ^ liMd portion of the bowel removed, fatal peritonitis 

^te wnptoOK are similar to those of obstruction, except 
^g^ at 3«C3(nt passes more blood in the stools. It occurs 
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most often in heart disease and in any other condition which 
favors embolism. This condition is much more frequent in 
horses (" colic ") than it is in men, but in the case of the former 
it is due to parasites which live in the blood-vessels of the 
intestine. 




Fio. 61. The nonnal cecum •howing the ileo-cecal valve and the appendix vermiformit. 

Appendicitis. — The appendix (Fig. 61), is a small piece 
of bowel about four inches long and as large around as the 
little finger. One end of it is closed, the other opens into 
the large bowel just below the ileo-csecal valve. It lies free 
in the abdominal cavity. No fimction for it can be assigned in 
the case of man, but in certain lower animals it seems to serve 
as a pouch which increases the digestive surface of the bowel. 

Chronic inflammation of the appendix (chronic appendix 
cUia) is not at all uncommon. Its wall gets thicker and thicker, 
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and it8 lumen narrower and narrower, until finally the whole 
appendix is nothing but a thick, solid cord of scar tissue. This 
condition is known as "chronic obliterative appendicitis" 
(Fig, 62). Strange to say, the symptoma of this condition are 
not in the appendix or anywhere near it. Often they are gaa- 
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trie, and the patients complain of hyperacidity, of heart-burn, 
of dyspepsia; and many have repeated attacks of vomiting. 
All of these symptoms are probably due to reflexes from the 
appendix. Other patients— often the above also— have severe 
constipation which will not yield to ordinary treatment, and 
sometimes complain of extreme abdominal pain. 

ActUe appendicitis (Fig. 63) is quite a different matter, 
although it ia most apt to occur in an appendix already the , 
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seat of a chronic trouble. Acute appendicitis is caused by 
some germ which settles in the appen<Uz and there seta up 
an inflammation with pus formation. If the appendix can 
be removed before the inflammation has gone through ite 
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wall, theo there is no further trouble; but if we use medicinal 
treatment in the hope that it will subside, as it does in the 
majority q£ cases, there is then a good chance that the inflam* 
mation will spread through the wall and will aGfect the siu*- 
rounding bowel, causing peritonitis or appendix abscess (Fig. 
64). In the former case the abdomen can be closed as soon as 
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the appendix is removed, and the patient be out of the bospitsl 
in ten daye ; but in the latter case large amounts of packinij 
must be put into the wound to allow the eacape of the exudate, 
and the patient will have to remain in bed for six weeks. It 




is especially for this reason that operation is advised even in 
a very early mild case. 

If the germ is very virulent, the disease may spread rap- 
idly, the appendix fill with pus and become perforated, and 
the pus pour into the peritoneal cavity, setting up a general 
peritonitis even within twenty-four hours. If the process is 
not 80 very rapid, the loops of bowel around this appendix 
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will, because of a slow peritonitis, become stuck together — 
^'adherent'' — and form a wall against the spread of the 
trouble. Within this enclosure a large abscess will now form 
around the appendix, which contains the pus and also perhaps 
some intestinal contents. The trouble is now a local perito- 
nitis, or "appendix abscess." These abscesses may contain 
even a quart of bad-smelling pus. But when the organism is 
very virulent, and the inflammation spreads so rapidly that 
the trouble cannot become walled off, then a general peri- 
tonitis results. We cannot know until we operate what 
organism is present, and, since there is always danger that 
it may be the virulent streptococcus, rather than the less 
virulent staphylococcus or the colon bacillus, it is better to 
operate at once, since the danger of the early operation is 
much less than that of the later. 

We believe that the best treatment for the great majority 
of cases of appendicitis is operation. Many cases do get well 
without operation, and sometimes there is no surgeon near. If 
that is the plan, the patient should remain absolutely quiet in 
bed and receive no nourishment by the mouth. Under no 
circumstances should he take a purge, for this would make the 
trouble all the worse and greatly hurry the disease. If one 
cannot operate, the patient is made quiet and comfortable 
with morphia; but in case an operation is in question morphia 
is never given, no matter how much the patient suffers, 
because we need the mind perfectly clear to judge of the 
symptoms xmtil the question of operation is decided upon; 
then it is given to relieve the pain. 

People very often ask why we have so much appendicitis 
now, while a few years ago it was imheard-of, and the answer 
is that there is no more now than there was then. Formerly 
we heard of many who died of "inflammation of the bowels," 
of "general peritonitis," and of "abscess of the intestines" — 
conditions which are much more rare now that appendicitis 
cases are not allowed to rim long enough to produce these 
fatal conditions. When a case begins we have no means of 
telling whether it will be merely a "stomach ache" and 
subside without further trouble, or whether it is one attack 
of a chronic trouble; whether there is no hurry, or whether 
within twelve hours there may be a general fatal peritonitis. 
Since there is no way of deciding early operation is always 
much the safest course. 
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The symptoms of acute appendicitis are often bo slight 
that judgment can be passed upon them only by a competent 
surgeon. It is for that reason that we do not here give a 
list of the symptoms. It is enough to say that in severe cases 
there are nausea and vomiting, and usually constipation 
followed by diarrhcca; that there is usually pain on defeca- 
tion and micturition; that there are pain and tenderneaa for 
the first few hours over the whole abdomen, often around the 
umbilicus or higher up or on the left side, and that later this 
pain and tenderness become localized on the right side. 

It is surprising how many cases of subacute appendicitis 
will for years naasqucrade without any local symptoms under 
a picture of some other disease, as dyspepsia or even as chronic 
constipation. The history of any frequently recurring al>dom- 
inal trouble with pain should lead the patient to seek careful 
examination. 

During the last few years epidemics of appendicitis have 
attracted considerable attention. These cases are often very 
severe and the appendixes removed found highly inflamed and 
even gangrenous, thus ruling out completely the mental or fear 
element leading to operation as explanation. Two explanations 
at least are possible: one that the germ causing the appendicitis 
reaches the blood through a portal of entry which is itself sub- 
ject to epidemic inflammation, as the tonsils; the other, that 
germs with a special affinity for the appendix tissue are spread 
through a community perhaps through the water or food supply, 
for there is little doubt that a germ from one patient tends to 
attack the same tissue when it reaches another patient. That 
chronic appendicitis, like chronic rheumatism, chronic nephritis, 
or endocarditis, resembles a smouldering fire which frequently 
flares up because of reinfection from some latent focus of sup- 
puration, is now well understood, and that it is quite as impor- 
tant to operate on this portal of entry as it is to operate on the 
appendix itself. In women the appendix is usually inflamed in 
cases of an inflammatory disease on the right side of the pelvia, 
and vice versa if appendicitis was the primary trouble. 
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CHAPTER VI 



DISEASES OF THE UVER, GALL -DUCTS AMD GALL-BLADDER 

The Liver is a large organ, which weighs about 1500 Gm., 
or three pounds. It is for the most part tucked away behind 
the ribs in the upper right-hand part of the abdomen. 

The liver is luade up of a myriad of small livers called 
lobules (Fig. 65), each just about large enough to see with the 
naked eye, practically all of them dmilar in size, shape, and 
function. Study one of these 
little livers, and we study the 
whole organ. Each lobule 
has somewhat the shape of a 
thimble (Fig. 66). It is com- 
posed of liver cells and vessels. 
Through its centre runs a tiny 
tributary to the hepatic v«n, 
a. Along the outside run three 
or four tiny branches of the 
portal vein, b. The portal and 
hepatic veins are connected 
by a multitude of small capil- 
laries, c, and aroimd these 
capillaries the liver cells are arranged. We have, therefore 
(Fig, 67, d), liver cells, on one or several sides of which is a 
cafnllary, c. Through these capillaries flows practically all 
the blood from the stomach, bowels, pancreas, and spleen, 
and so every particle of food which is absorbed by the blood 
has to pass by these cells. From these liver cells start tiny 
bile ducts, the tributaries of the gall-duct. 

The functions of the liver are various. Among these its 
^ycogen-storing function is very important. We often eat 
at once large amounts of carbohydrates, practically all of 
which is transformed into glucose and collected in the blood 
of the portal vans. Were it not for the Uver this glucose 
would get into the blood of the general circulation, which 
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then would at times be far too rich in sugar and at other times 
too poor. The liver removes from the blood practically ail 
of the glucose which the blood has collected from the in- 
testine, changes it into animal starch, or "glycogen," stores 
this up, and then doles it out again as glucose as occasion re- 
quires. The hver often contains about one-third of a pound of 
glycogen — rather a large 
amount, considering that 
the blood of the entire 
body does not contain at 
one time over one-third of 
one ounce. When there is 
more glycogen than this 
to store up, the surplus is 
transformed into fat and 
stored up In other depots 
of the body. Glucose is 
the coal of the body, and 
the circulating blood must 
always contain a small 
amount, but not over 0.2 
per cent. Any surplus 
over this the kidneys re- 
move from the blood and 
excrete. 

Again, all the food of 
the body and all of the 
living protoplasm itself 
are sooner or later burned 
up, and their ashes ex- 
creted through the kid- 
neys. What all these ashes are is not known, but some, 
especially ammonia bodies, we know to be poisonous. If 
they were allowed to remain in the blood until the kidneys 
could get rid of them all, the body would suffer. It is one 
of the liver's functions temporarily to remove these 
from the blood, to transform them into something — chiefly 
into urea — which is not poisonous, and to return this to the 
blood. This the kidneys then eliminate from the body. 

A third function of the hver is to remove from the blood 
certain ashes and to excrete them in the bile. The ashes of 
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ased-up bsemoglobin b one illustration. The liver cells split 
off and save the iron of the haemoglobin, and the rest of the 
hsemoglobin is excreted as the green or yellow coloring matter 
of bile. Cholesterin and many other ashes are also eUminated 
in the bite. 

Further, the bile is in a certun sense a digestive fluid. 
The bile acids which pve vomitus its bitter taste probably 
are not excreta, but are manufactured by the liver to Eud 
in the absorption of fats and soaps, for these, though not 
very soluble in water, are soluble 
in the bile. This must greatly 
aid the mucosa, for when a gall- 
stone prevents bile from enter- 
ing the intestine only about one- 
fifth of the fat is used, and the 
rest is in the stools. The bile 
acids also keep the cholesterin 
in solution, and this is impor- 
tant, because cholesterin, when 
it is no longer in solution, forms 
gall-stones. 

We thus see that the liver 
has two secretions: an internal 
secretion of glucose, urea, and 
perhaps many other bodies, 
which it turns back Into the 
blood; and an external secre- !««• whioh'impiy iiito'the blia duci. 
tion, the bile, which flows down 

into the intestine. The external secretion, the bile, contuns 
two groups of bodies; the secrets, or substances manufactured 
for a specific purpose, such as the bile acids; and excre- 
menta, or substances which are merely got rid of because 
they are no longer of any use. About 500 to 800 c.c. of bile 
are secreted every twenty-four hours. 

From popular talk one might infer that liver trouble was 
rather common. One hears so often the word "bilious," 
and of remedies to "stir up the liver;" but the symptoms 
of which "bilious" persona complwn are almost invariably 
those of constipation. There are many diseases of the liver, 
with severe symptoms, but, strange to say, symptoms which 
do not always suggest the liver aa their source. 
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Jaundice. — Jaundice is a commoii symptom of liver 
trouble, but more often of troubles in the gall-ducts. The 
little bile ducts start in the liver cells, then unite, forming 
larger ducts, which continue to unite until we have the large 
hepatic duct, a tube about two inches in length and a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. Underneath the liver is the gall- 
bladder (Fig. 52), a pouch holding about 30 to 50 c.c. of bile, 
with a duct, the cystic duct, which is about half an inch 
long, and an eighth of an inch in diameter. The hepatic duct 
and the cystic duct unite together to form the common duct, a 
tube about three inches long and about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter. This duct opens into the intestine. The liver 
ia practically always forming bile, but between meals much 
of this bile is stored up in the gall-bladder. After meals the 
bladder empties, forcing the bile down through the common 
duct into the intestine. 

When the bile cannot flow into the intestine, but is 
dammed back into the liver, it is reabsorbed into the blood, 
is carried over the whole body, and tinges skin, the whites of 
the eyes, the tears, the saliva, the urine, to a yellow or a 
greenish yellow. This condition is called "jaimdiee." It has 
been customary to speak of two forms of jaundice, the hepa- 
togenous and the hematogenous. Hepatogenous jaundice is 
due to obstruction in the large gall-ducts. This may be 
caused by a plug of mucus or a stone in the common or hepatic 
ducts, or by a tumor pressing against these ducts and closing 
them. A gall-stone plugging the cystic duct will of course 
not cause jaundice, because that will not dam the bile back 
into the liver. 

In hematogejious jaundice the trouble is also an obstruc- 
tion to bile flow, but in this case the obstruction is i-i i le flnest 
gall-ducts. Perhaps there is so much solid matter to be 
excreted that the bile ia too viscid to 6ow and the efore plugs 
up the smaller ducts and dams the flow back into the hver 
cells and hence into the blood. Hematogenous jaundice is 
seen particularly after a great destruction of red blood-cella, 
such as occurs in severe fevers, malaria especially, and in 
any severe toxic condition, or of liver cells, such as « 
acute yellow atrophy. 

The common symptom of jaundice is the color, which 
when very slight is best recognized in the whites of the eyes. 
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If there is total obstruction of the bile flow, the sldn may be 
almost any shade of yellow, green, or even brown. The stools 
will be white or clay-colored, for they normally owe their 
color chiefly to the bile pigment. The bile is poiaonous and 
affects the heart, so that the pulse is slow. The blood also 
coagulates slowly, the skin bruises easily, and hence these 
patients bleed profusely. Surgeons refuse to perform any 
operation on such patients until by ^ving calcium lactate 
they have increased the coagulability of the blood. 

CataTThal jaundice is a jaundice which occurs commonly in 
young persons and lasta from four to eight weeks. There are 
very few symptoms, although there may at flrst be slight 
fever, and there are almost always nausea and a loss of 
appetite. As a rule, the original trouble is a slight inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the stomach — an inflamma- 
tion which extends into the duodenum. The orifice of the 
bile duct is a tiny hole in the mucosa, and this is easily stopped 
up by a little swelUng of the mucous membrane or especially 
by a plug of mucub. 

The treatment is simple. The patient should be kept 
quiet and the gastro-enteritis treated by proper feeding. 

Acute CholeCtbtitib. — By this is meant an inflammation 
of the gall-bladder caused by bacteria which lodge in this 
pouch. The bile seems to be one of the chief exits of germs 
in the blood. Acute cholecystitis is very common in acute 
fevers, particularly typhoid, and espedally if gall-stones are 
already present. It is a rather serious condition, for the blad- 
der is apt to rupture and allow the pus to pour into the peri- 
toneal cavity, causing general peritonitis. The treatment is 
surgical; the gall-bladder is opened, a«d the pus liberated. 

Thfll-'^ll-bladder also is a very suitable home for germs. 
They can stay here for months or years without causing any,, 
inflammatlbn of the gall-bladder. After an attack of typhoitj'^ 
fever, the typhoid bacilli can live in the gall-bladder for per- 
haps forty years. The. stools of these persons contain im- 
mense numbers of these germs. This Is a serious matter, for 
the persons are themselves perfectly well, and yet they can 
through years spread the disease broadcast, and are directly 
responsible for the outbreaks of this fever. 

Gall-Stones. — Gall-stones are made up chiefly of cboles- 
terin and bile pigment. They vary in size from that of a 
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grain of sand to that of a pigeon's egg or even a hen's egg. 
Some are so soft that they can be crushed in the fingers, others 
are "hard as a rock." They form phiefly in the gall-bladder, 
but also in the larger gaU-ducts. The gall-bladder may contain 
only one, but as a rule it contains a dozen or even two or 
three hundred stones. Gall-stones occur especially in those 
who have had typhoid fever, and in women who are the 
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mothers of several children. Germs, and the stagnation of 
bile seem the predisposing factors. The great wonder is 
that gall-stones are not commoner, for cholesterin is extremely 
difficult to keep in solution. Given a nucleus of bacteria ot of 
little flakes of mucus, and around this will crystallize the 
cholesterin and bile pigment. 

The symptoms of gall-stones vary greatly (Fig. 68). In 
the first place, a person may have the gall-bladder full of them 
and never know it if the stones stay there, unless their pres- ' 
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ence encourages an acute cholecystitis. They always cause a 
slow, chronic thickening of the gall-bladder, and this seems 
to be nature's way of handling them; for the walls of the gall- 
bladder get thicker and thicker, and contract down on the 
stones, holding them tight, so that they cannot wander into 
the gall-ducts. But as a rule one or more of these stones are 
carried by the current of bile into the cystic duct, then through 
the common duct into the bowel. If the stone is tiny the 
patient may not know of it, but if the stone is large enough 
the patient has "gall-stone colic." All of a sudden, like 
"lightning from a blue sky," is felt an extremely sharp, 
severe pain, running from the right side imder the ribs to the 
right shoulder-blade. The patient sometimes rolls around on 
the floor, vomiting, and screaming with ezcratiating pun. 
The pain is probably caused by the stone as it squeesea its 
way through the small cystic duct. When once it hu reached 
the common duct, it is more apt to travel along eanly, for the 
common duct is about three times as big as the cjTBtic duct. 
At the mouth of the common duct the stone reaches the 
ampulla of Vater (Figs. 68 and 73). This is a pouch in the 
mucous membrane of the duodenum, into which open the 
common bile and the pancreatic ducts. It opens into the bowel 
through a tiny hole. The stone can travel easily through the 
common duct, but it will have difficulty in fordng its way 
through that tiny hole into the bowel. When it has done so, 
the pain of course ceases at once. The patient is sure that it 
was the last treatment he tried that stopped the pain. In 
other cases the pain is not severe, but merely a dull ache. 
During the gall-stone colic there is usually an infection of the 
gall-bladder and gall-ducts, which explains the fever and 
much of the pain. 

But the stone may reach the ampulla of Vater and stay 
there for months or years. We have then a symptom complex, 
"stone in the common duct," which is easily recognized. The 
ampulla is roomy and holds the stone and also allows the bile 
to flow fairly well around it, into the bowel; but occasionally, 
perhaps due to a slight swelling of the mucous membrane, 
the stone entirely plugs the orifice. The patient is slightly 
jaimdiced all the time, but now has sudden, acute pains in 
the upper abdomen, the jaundice gets much deeper, the stools 
are clay-colored, the fever rises rapidly with a chill and sweat. 
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After a few hours the pain rapidly subsides, bile again flows 
into the intestine, and the jaundice somewhat clears up. This 
condition is often mistaken for malaria. It is known as the 
"intermittent hepatic fever of Charcot." 

Some large stones are not able to force their way through 
the gall-ducts. They set up in the gall-bladder an inflamma- 
tion which extends through to a loop of bowel or to the abdomi- 
nal wall; then ulceration follows, and the stone escapes into 
the bowel; or is discharged through the skin. 

The treatment of ordinary gall-stone cohc is to make the 
patient as comfortable as possible with a hot bath and either 
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chloroform or morphia. A person subject to gall-stone attacks 
should between attacks avoid starches and sugars. The 
surgery of the gall-bladder is now so perfect that one can 
safely recommend that the gall-stones be removed by opera- 
tion, and a recurrence of the trouble be thus prevented. If 
the atone is in the common duct, an operation is very neces- 
sary, although this operation is much more severe than one 
on the gall-bladder. 

The (Useases just mentioned are really diseases of the 
gall-bladder and gall-ducts, not of the liver. 

Atrophic cirrhosis of thk mver is an important disease. 
It is due to various poisons — particularly, alcohol — which 
injure the liver cells. They gradually diminish in size, and 
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die. Thar place is taken by sear tissue, and scar tissue always 
contracts. In time we may have more scar tissue than liver 
cells in the liver. The result la at first a large liver, then a 
small one which may weigh only from one to one and a half 
pounds. It is very hard, for it now consists chiefly of scar 
tissue. Also its surface is very rough, because the scar tissue 
within it is in rather coarse bundles which by contracting 
pull in the capsule in certtun points and cause the remaining 
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liver tissue to bulge out in little lumps, hence the name 
"hob-nful Uver" (Fig. 69). 

The symptoms do not result from the diminishing amount 
of liver tissue, for a small amount of that is enough to perform 
the sugar and luea functions. The trouble is with the portal 
circulation. Practically all the blood from the digestive organs 
is collected in the portal veins and carried to the liver. Since 
these cirrhotic livers do not allow it free passage it is dammed 
back into the digestive organs, with the result that they are 
choked up with the blood and hence cannot functionate well. 
They become the seat of chronic passive congestion (see 
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page 61). The patient has gastritis, enteritis, diarrhces; 
the spleen becomes swollen; a chronic peritonitis develops; 
fluid gathers in the peritoneal cavity (ascites), which may 
need to be tapped repeatedly; anywhere from five to twenty 
litres may be removed at each tapping. There will be also 
slight obstruction to the bile flow, and the person will be 
slightly jaundiced. But this is not all. At certain points in 
the abdomen the portal circulation does anastomose with 
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the general circulation, and some portal blood can fiow to 
the heart without passing through the liver. One of these 
points is the cardiac orifice of the stomach see (Fig, 70). The 
blood from the cesophagus flows directly to the heart, that 
from the stomach to the liver. Veins always anastomose, 
BO that blood can choose between the two paths. If the 
portal circulation is dammed back, a great deal of the blood 
in the stomach wall will escape through the cesophageal 
veins; but these veins become distended, forming cpsophageal 
varices {Fig. 71), whose thin walls very often burst. Hence 
patients with cirrhosis of the liver have terrible, often fatal 
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hemorrhages from the stomach. Alao in the lower rectum is 
a point where portal and general circulation meet, and in cirr- 
hosia of the liver venous varices form here also, which are 
known as hemorrhoids or piles, and these too may rupture 
and .cause severe hemorrhage. Of course hemorrhoids are 
v^y common and in the majority of cases are due to simple 
constipation, but in cirrhosis of the liver they are constantly 
present. Another point where the blood has the choice of 
these two courses is in the navel. There are veins which run 
from the portal vein through the liver to the abdominal wall 
at the umbillcuB, and in case of portal obstruction a large 
amount of blood escapes the portal route here. The result is 
a skein of veins which radiate from the umbilicus through the 
skin forming the "caput Meduse." The blood in the vessels 
at the base of the mesentefy can escape the hepatic route by 
flowing into the veins of the posterior abdominal wall. 

Through all these anastomoses a compensatory circulation 
is established, through which the blood can get to the heart 
without passing through the liver. The surgeons try to 
imitate this process — try to open up new channels from the 
capsule of the liver to the abdominaJ wall and omentum — by 
scraping these surfaces so that adhesioua will fornL The 
adhesions will contain fine blood-vessels. The results are 
not yet satisfactory. 

The chief symptoms of cirrhosis of the liver are, therefore, 
those due to obstruction of the portal circulation. In severe 
cases, however, toxic symptoms are present; that is, the 
patient becomes delirious and then comatose, and may die 
in convulsions. We suppose that these poisonous symptoms 
are due to the lack of liver function, but closer than that we 
cannot yet go. The outlook is bad in all cirrhosis cases unless 
the compensatory circulation is sufficient to relieve the con- 
gestion. It is especially bad if ascites has developed, although 
there are patients who have been tapped, first frequently, 
and then less often, until finally a compensatory circulation 
sets up, and for the rest of their lives they are practically well. 
There is always danger that one of these much distended veins 
may rupture. 

The Hypertrophic Cirrhosis op Hanot, — ^This is a very 
rare condition, and quite a different disease from the above. 
The hver is very much larger than normal, in fact it may wdgh 
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from 2000-4000 Gm. It contains an enormous amount of 
new scar tissue, but this, instead of being in bands as in the 
atrophic form, ia quite uniformly scattered throughout the 
whole organ, and hence the liver ia large, smooth, and very 
firm indeed. There are much less obstruction to portal circu- 
lation and much worse toxic symptoms than in the atrophic 
form. No cause can be assigned; we know it ia not due 
to alcohol. It is a very chronic disease, lasting from four to 
ten years. The jaundice is alight; there is some pain in the 
liver; there are some nausea and vomiting, and a rather 
marked tendency to hemorrhage; there is no ascites, but 
usually a terminal fatal cachexia with intense jaundice. 

Abscess of the Liver, — The liver is a great sieve through 
which flows all the blood from the digestive organs. The 
intestine is always full of bacteria, most of them harmless, 
but some virulent, and all waiting for a chance to gain a 
foothold and make trouble. Since large numbers are occa- 
aionally, perhaps frequently, picked up in the portal blood, it 
is no wonder that the liver is so often the seat of infection. 
The great majority of these bacteria are doubtless killed at 
once by the blood-plasma, but some get a foothold in the 
liver and multiply there. Whenever an ulcer forms in the 
stomach or intestine the germs can get into the blood stream. 
If an abscess develops anywhere along the gastro-intestinal 
tract there will quite certainly soon be others, usually larger, 
in the liver. Ajid more often the "portal of entry" cannot 
be found. The toxins of the germs kill the Uver cells in their 
neighborhood, and this dead tissue seems a protective wall 
for them. Meanwhile leucocytes have been migrating from 
the blood-vessela into the infected area to aid in the protection 
of the body. The result is soon an abscess cavity full of a 
liquid consisting of living and dead pu3-cella, of liquefied liver 
cells, and bacteria. Open tliis cavity, and this hquid "pus" 
will flow out, leaving an empty hole. 

When a gall-stone gets caught in a gall-duct, it causes at 
once an inflammation, which may extend into the smaller 
gall-ducts. Each duct may be filled with pus, that is, it is 
really an "abscess," This condition is called "cholangeitis." 
Sometimes (and especially in these gall-stone cases) these 
abscesses are really in the portal vein themselves, a condition 
known as "pylephlebitis." 
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These alMcesses may be due to several ktsds of germs, but 
the most common cause is not a bacterium, but an animal, 
Amcsba coli, the most important cause of dysentery. Some- 
times this animal causes multiple abscesses, but more com- 
monly only one, often a large one, even as large as a man's 
head. 

The symptoms of liver abscess will be general and local. 
A great deal of poison forming in the liver is carried around 
the body in the blood, and gives rise to the symptoms of fever. 
The skin soon becomes pale and jaimdiced. The temperature 
is duly very high and then very low, and there are severe 
chills and sweats, which simulate those of malaria. A large 
abscess may remain undiscovered a long time. While the 
abscesses are small, nothing may suggest that the liver ia the 
seat of disease; but soon this organ swells and becomes 
painful. Where the inflammation reaches the surface there 
will be some pleurisy or peritonitis. The body handles the 
problem by forming a dense wall of scar tissue around the 
abscess. In this way its advance is often checked, the tem- 
perature no longer rises, the pain ceases, the patient feels 
well and conuders himself well; but the abscess is still there 
and may at any time cause trouble. As a rule, however, 
the abscess is not checked, but extends in some one direction 
and finds an outlet — " comes to a head " — and it is a matter 
of vital importance where the "head" is. Fortunately, the 
abscess often extends upwards. The zone of inflammation, 
that is, the zone where the disease is extending and the liver 
is fighting, always extends ahead of the actual abscess and 
soon reaches the upper, outer surface of the liver. This rubs 
agunst the diaphragm, which also becomes inflamed. Since 
two inflamed surfaces which touch each other are soon 
stuck Ughtly together, so liver and diaphragm are now "one 
piece." Then the inflammation extends through the dia- 
phragm, and we have a pleurisy above it; but the lung pleura 
rubs against the diaphragmatic pleura, and so their siufaces 
stick tightly together. Soon liver, diaphragm, and lung are 
practically one solid piece. The abscess formation has mean- 
while followed the inflammation, and a hole is soon eaten 
through into the lung. If the union of the liver, diaphragm, 
and lung is tight, the pus will not pour out into either peri- 
toneal or pleural cavity, but will pour into a bronchial tube 
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(Fig. 72). In this way it finds a " vent," and the patient eoon 
begins to cough up all this liquid pus. If successful he will 
empty the abscess, leaving a clean hole. The wall of flcar 
tissue will now get stronger and contract, until some day 
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the hole will all be gone, only a i 

patient will be well. i 

But the abscess may extend to a side of the liver or in a ] 
downward direction. Then the same process occurs. The 
liver becomea united by "adhesions" of inflammation to the 
stomach, to the intestine, or even to the wall of the abdomen; 
and then the abscess will perforate into one of these organs 
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or even make & hole through the abdominal w&ll and " come 
to a head" in the skin. Sometimes nature does not succeed 
so veil, and the pus finds free vent into the pleural cavity, 
causing empyema; or into the abdominal cavity, causing 
peritonitis and death. 

The treatment is operation. If one is quite sure there is 
a large pocket of pua in the liver, the surgeon should provide 
it with a bole through which it can escape freely and safely. 

Cancer of ths Liveb. — Very rarely do cancers originate 
in the liver, and then their starting-point is usually in the bile 
ducts; but secondary cancers in the liver are very common, 
indeed. The primary growth may be almost anywhere, and 
since the blood stream and the lymphatics from the body cavi- 
ties nearly all reach the liver or the diaphragm, which is inti- 
mately connected with the hver, growths in the trunk are quite 
certain to reach this organ sooner or later, and then the liver 
furnishes an ideal place for these cancer nodules to grow. Often 
it ia studded by nodules of such size that the liver, instead of 
weighing about three pounds, may weigh from ten to even forty 
pounds. Formerly it was supposed that the liver, acting in its 
capacity as a filter, filtered from the blood loose cancer cells. 
While this may be true of some malignant tumors, more accu- 
rately called sarcomas, it would seem as though the carcinomas, 
or cancers, grew by direct extension in microscopic threads 
along the lymph vessels, and that the original cancer is connected 
with all of its metastases by these long threads of cancer growth. 
This discovery really brings with it considerable hope, for we 
are more confident now than ever of the possibility of curing 
cancers if we can only operate early and extensively enoi^h. 
If loose cells were sown like seed by the blood stream over the 
whole body, there would indeed be little hope. A society has 
undertaken the education of the public in the hope of the pre- 
vention of incurable cancers by their early recognition and 
prompt removal. The results should be good, for, whereas 
formerly cancer was considered a practically incurable disease, 
now the sui^eons are curing from fifteen to eighty per cent, of 
the cases upon whom they operate early. Of course if the 
cancer has extended far, for instance has reached the liver, 
operation then will do no good. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the X-rays are able to destroy superficial cancer 
very satisfactorily, and that radium gives splendid results in 
certun other cases. The treatment for cancer, therefore, is 
much more satisfactory than it was even a few years ago. 



CHAPTER VII 

DISEASES OF THE PANCREAS 

The Pancreas, or the "Btomaeh sweetbread" (Fig. 73), 
it is called in animals, is situated behind the stomach. This 
gland has at least two functions: it manufactures the pan- 
creatic juice, its external secretion; and it secretes a very im- 
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portant internal secretion which it pours into the blood stream. 
The pancreatic juice has already been described on page 111. 
The internal accretion — a remarkable product — is entirely 
distinct from the external secretion. If the pancreas is entirely 
destroyed by disease, or entirely removed, the tissues of our 
body cannot burn grape sugar, their ordinary fuel. This 
accumulates in the blood, and the kidneys get rid of it by 
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excreting it in the urine. But if in the case of animals de- 
prived of the pancreas a little piece of that organ is auccesa- 
fully grafted in any part of the body, under the skin, for 
instance, the internal secretion of this transplanted organ 
will save the aniroal from diabetes. 

Hemobrhaoe into the Pancreas. — Occasionally per- 
sons who are apparently in perfect health die suddenly and 
without evident cause. Other apparently well persons com- 
plain suddenly of an agonizing pain in the upper abdomen, 
and this is followed by severe retching and vomiting. The 
nausea and vomiting may be terrific in severity. Death may 
follow within a day, or the patient may live two or three days 
in great agony, with all the symptoms of intestinal obstruction, 
including fecal vomiting. In the case of those who die sud- 
denly the diagnosis of heart disease is usually made when no 
autopsy is performed, and in the great majority of cases this 
is correct; but in the case of a very few the pancreas is, at 
autopsy, found soaked in blood, which may also fill the ab- 
dominal cavity. In the case of those who live a few days or 
so, one finds, in addition to the hemorrhage, an active inflam- 
mation of the pancreas; and finds in the fat of the abdomen, 
of the abdominal walls, and even of the chest, little masses of 
"fatty necrous." Part or even the whole of the pancreas 
may be dead. If the patient after the attack lives a little 
longer than a few days, an abscess is usually found in and 
around the pancreas, which may be floating, a mass of dead 
tissue, in the pus. All these conditions seem stages of the 
same process, one differing from the others according to its 
duration. The rapidly fatal cases are called "hemorrhage 
into the pancreas," or "apoplexy of the pancreas;" those 
which live a day or so have "acute hemorrhage pancreati- 
tis" (though in some cases there is no hemorrhage); the 
next stage is "necrosis of the pancreas;" the last, "abscess 
of the pancreas." Some get well, but the vast majority do 
not, unless saved by operation. 

We know something of the cause of these cases. As is 
said on page 109, the trypan of the pancreatic juice is the 
most powerful ferment known. This is formed as harmless 
trypsinogen, which cannot digest anything, and which in the 
bowel is "activated," or changed, to active trypsin. The 
change is made by a ferment supplied by the walls of the 
10 
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bowels. The walla of the bowel are able to withstand trypsin; 
but suppose that by accident the trypsinogen is activated 
while in the pancreas. That organ cannot withstand its 
powerful action aiid is quickly digested in spots; the blood- 
vessels' walls are eroded, and hemorrhages follow. The 
trypsin diffuses freely in the body, digesting the fat in 
Lipase, also a ferment of the pancreatic juice, spreads with 
the trypsin, and sphts the fat of these digested masses to 
glycerin and soap, just as it is split in the intestines, when 
these act on it normally. The dead pancreas is now an excel- 
lent place for germs to grow in, so that inflammation and 
abscess are the result. Moreover, trypsin not only injures 
through its digestive action, but is also a powerful poison and 
is supposed to cause death by poisoning. 

The treatment is to operate, slitting the pancreas open 
from end to end, and allowing all the fluid or pus to escape. 

The reason why trypsin is thus prematurely activated is 
sometimes evident. Bile can activate this ferment, and has 
a chance to do this when a gall-stone plugs the common open- 
ing of both bile and pancreatic ducts, for then the superior 
force of the bile current forces bile back into the pancreatic 
duct. Bacteria, also the pus-cells which collect where there 
are bacteria, can activate trypsin. 

Pancreatic Stones. — The stones which form in the 
pancreatic duct are composed of calcium carbonate, or lime. 
The pancreatic juice is rich in this mineral, which in the 
intestine helps to neutralize the acid from the stomach, and 
which in fat digestion, helps to form soap. 

Pancreatic stones can cause a good deal of pain in the 
upper abdomen, and this pain is usually ascribed to gall- 
stones. If a stone completely plugs the pancreatic duct, the 
pancreatic fluid is dammed back and the pancreas begins 
to atrophy — that is. to disappear. In a few months there 
may be none of this organ left. 

Sometimes a cancer forms in the pancreas and destroys it; 
sometimes (usually as the result of injury) a large cyst — a 
sac full of fluid — forms, and this also may destroy the pancreas. 

Chronic Interstitial Pancreatitis. — This disease re- 
sembles cirrhosis of the liver in that the real pancreas tissue 
disappears, and its place is taken by scar tissue. In moderate 
grades the organ is large and hard, but in some cases all that 
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a left is a small mass of scar tissue. This may be the result 
of a chronic obstruction of the pancreatic duct, or of chronic 
mild infection by the germs which inhabit the gall-ducts in 
nearly all gall-stone cases. The result is a slow diminution 
of the secretion of the pancreatic juice, and later of the 
internal secretion of the pancreas. 

When, because of disease of the pancreas, or obstruction 
to its duct, no pancreatic juice at all is furnished the intestine, 
for a long time there may be no symptoms. The gastric and 
intestinal juices can do most of the work of the pancreatic 
juice without the digestion suffering. The chief difference will 
be in fat digestion, for less than one-fifth will be used, and 
the rest will appear in the stools. But later the effect of the 
loss of the pancreatic juice becomes more apparent. The 
"diarrbcea pancreatica" begins. That is, the patient four or 
five times a day will pass stools which are huge in size, because 
so little of the meat and fats which are eaten is digested, and 
because they contain much gas, the result of fermentation. 
As so little food is digested, the patient will soon be very thin, 
no matter how much he eats, and will slowly starve to death. 
Later begins the "fatty diarrbcea." The fat, no longer split, 
is passed in a state like liquid oil or melted butter, either 
with the fecal matter or alone, and may continually ooxe 
from the rectum. It quickly hardens as the stool cools. 

If the pancreas ia so completely destroyed that none of its 
internal secretion is formed, then the patient becomes diabetic. 
But for this result the destruction must be complete, for even 
a small amount of pancreas is enough to furnish sufficient 
internal secretion. Since in the majority of cases of true 
diabetes mellitus the pancreas, so far as one can tell by super- 
ficial inspection, is perfectly normal, surely the essential 
cause of diabetes is not total destruction of this organ. It is 
supposed that the internal secretion of the pancreas is not 
formed by the same tissue as the external, but by Uttle areas 
scattered throughout its substance, called "islands," and that 
only when most of the islands are destroyed does diabetes 
befpn. Some forms of pancreatitis seem to destroy these 
islands without injuring the rest of the pancreas. Some 
form of pancreatitis may explain most cases of diabetes, but 
that diabetes mellitus is always due to disease of the pancreas 
is yet to be proved. 
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The word "foods" suggests to ub the various meata, 
gr^DB, vegetables, fruits, etc., which we eat, These are 
mixtures of the "food-stuffs," which are classified as proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, salts, and water, A piece of meat, for 
instance, contains all these food-stuffs. The multitude of 
the proteins vary according to their origin, taste, appearance, 
etc., but chemically they are fairly similar, while biologically 
they are the living protoplasm of the animal or plant from 
which they come. There are very many different sugars in 
the various vegetables and fruits, and the oils and fata of no 
two vegetables or animals are exactly the same, but chemi- 
cally all these food-stuffs can be classified imder the five 
headings given above. 

Another division of foods — a physiological division — 
would be foods which the body uses as fuel; and foods with 
which it repairs its used-up protoplasm. The former may 
be burned at once or stored up in the body for future use, 
but while stored and when burned they are only fuel, and 
never become any more a part of our living body than does 
the coal in the bin or in the fire-box become a part of the 
en^ne. The foods of the second group do become a part of 
our living protoplasm, just as new bolts, new pipes, new 
boiler plates, become a part of the engine. There is one 
difference, however, between our body and an engine; an 
en^ne never burns steel, while the body finally burns up for 
fuel all its worn-out protoplasm. Thus all food is, sooner or 
later, fuel. Some is used at once; some, the fat especially, 
is stored up as fuel and may not be used for years, and some 
is first made a part of our protoplasm, and then is burned. 
In the animal body only proteins can be used in the manu- 
facture of protoplasm, which itself is a protein. Plants can 
manufacture protoplasm from the simplest substances — 
"bad air," water and simple salts; this is their great duty 
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in the imi verse. Animals cannot do this or can do it only 
in slight degree. The herbivorous animals must steal it from 
the plants, while carnivorous animals in turn steal it second- 
hand from the herbivora, or third-hand from weaker car- 
nivora. Such is the cycle of life; plants make, and animals 
appropriate. Of course during this metamorphosis the proto- 
plasm does not remain alive, nor does it remain intact. The 
protein of broiled beefsteak or of boiled peas, for instance, is 
dead; our body tears these very complex, diverse proteins 
down into their constituent building materials (themselves 
pretty complex), and the cells of our intestinal wall build 
out of these fragments the few proteins peculiar to our bodies. 
These dead proteins are carried aroxmd the body in the blood 
to the cells of the various organs, which select what they need 
and incorporate it into their living structure. Fats and 
carbohydrates and probably albuminoids (gelatin et al.) are 
never more than fuel. Water and salts are practically un- 
changed while in the body. 

Foods may be classified also as nitrogenous and non-nitrog- 
enous, according to whether or not they contain nitrogen, 
one of the main elements in the proteid molecule. Fats and 
carbohydrates contain none. So important an element is 
nitrogen that it is used as a measure of protein. For instance, 
a beefsteak contains protein, carbohydrate, and fat. To find 
how much of it is protein we find out how much nitrogen it 
contains; this figure multiplied by nine gives the weight of 
the protein. Again, if we find in the total urine of one day 
fourteen grammes of nitrogen, we know that the body has 
during the past twenty-four hours burned 126 grammes of 
protein. 

All of the food absorbed by the intestine is, sooner or later, 
burned, and in this combustion ashes are formed which must 
be removed from the body just as regularly and completely 
as must ashes be removed from a furnace. In the present 
chapter we are to study the organs which remove these ashes. 
But the ashes of the cells — the furnaces — are not the same 
as those foxmd in the urine. The ashes of proteins are water, 
carbon-dioxide gas, and a number of very simple ammonia 
bodies of which we know little except that they are distinctly 
poisonous. Lest these injure us, the "ash heap" must be 
"worked over." This is done by the Uver, muscles, and 
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perhaps other organs (aee page 130). They remove from the 
blood these poisonous ammonia ashes and build them over 
into the non-poisonous substances which we find in the urine. 
The ashes of protein when excreted are water, carbon-dioxide 
gas, urea, uric acid, creatinin, xanthin, hypoxanthin, adenin, 
hippuric acid, and a lot of other bodies — some known, others 
not yet isolated; also chlorides, sulphates, phosphates, and 
other mineral salts. 

The ashes of fats are water and carbon dioxide. The ashea 
of carbohydrates are the same. 

Water is already an ash (of hydrogen), and hence cannot 
be burned, but is taken, used, and is eliminated as water. 
The same can be said of the most of the mineral salts (e.g., 
table salt, or sodium chloride). 

The organs of excretion which free our body from these 
ashes are the kidneys, lungs, intestines, liver, and skin. The 
lungs excrete the most of the carbon-dioxide gas and about 
one-fifth of the water. The skin eliminates some of the water 
and a very small part of the salts. In Bright's disease it may 
get rid also of some of the nitrogenous waste, for near death 
sometimes urea crystallizes out as "urea-frost" on the akin, 
forming little solid masses about the size of the head of a pin, 
thickly clustered over the skin of the face. Since the skin 
can do some of the work of the kidneys, we always sweat the 
patient when the latter organs are diseased, to make it do 
even more. 

The intestine also is an excretory organ. We do not refer 
now to the excrements, the refuse which could not be digested 
or absorbed, and which merely passes through the intestine, 
but to some salts and ashes which the wall of the bowel 
removes from the blood. Of the salts, those of lime are, 
for the most part, excreted by the bowel wall. When the 
kidneys are in trouble the intestine also can do some of their 
work, and so the patient with Bright's disease is purged that 
the lower bowels may help still more. We know that the 
fiver also is an excretory organ, for the bile contains a con- 
siderable amount of waste. 

The kidneys get rid of the most of the ashes of the body, 
and this waste we call URINE. As urine are excreted about 
four-fifths of the water, a little of the carbon dioxide, and by 
far the most of the other ashes and salts — all but the little 
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the akin and bowels remove — and also nearly all the poisons 
and abnormal soluble bodies which by accident have got 
into the blood. All these bodies are in solution in the water 
of the urine. 

Ubea is a body which deserves special mention. Isolated 
in pure condition, it is in beautiful white crystals, which are 
very soluble In water. It is not an original ash, but a non- 
poisonous modification of the ammonia ashes. Urea is not 
at all poisonous, and yet the condition urtemia, a severe auto- 
intoxication, is named after it. Urea is composed of nitrogen, 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and about one-half of it by 
weight is nitrogen. Nearly ninety per cent, of the total 
nitrogen eliminated from the body is in urea, and since it ia 
very much eaaer to find out how much urea is in the urine 
than how much nitrogen, for years doctors determined the 
amount of urea alone. A normal person voids between 
twenty and thirty grammes (almost an ounce) of urea every 
day, and every gramme represents three grammes of proton 
which have been burned. A person on poor diet may void 
but from fifteen to twenty grammes, one on very rich diet 
even one hundred grammes of urea a day. The amount of 
urea in the urine depends on two things; the amount there 
is in the blood tp be excreted, and the ability of the kidneys 
to get rid of it/~'Uric acid can be crystallized from the urine 
is brown plates and needies, but when free from its coloring 
matter it is in white crystals. It is quite certainly an ash of 
the nuclei of cells. Not over one gramme is present in the 
urine each day. No substance in our bodies, perhaps, has 
been the subject of quite so much romance as this acid. 
Forty-six different diseases have been supposed to be due to 
it, and the list includes gout, rheumatism, nervous disorders, 
and even one eye trouble. It is known to be increased in 
gout, but so far as the other diseases go it may possibly bo 
innocent of any importance. It is interesting that in reptiles' 
— snakes, for instance — the major part of the nitrogen is 
eliminated as uric acid rather than as urea. Creatinin and 
fifteen or tvxnty other nitrogenous Bubstancea in the urine are 
interesting but not yet important. Of these there are per- 
haps in all five grammes eUminated each day. 

Of THE SALTS sodium chloride is the most important, and 
of this the urine contains about fifteen grammes (one-half 
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ounce) each day; of sulphates it contains perhaps five 
grammes, of phosphates perhaps two, and of many other 
salts only traces — their number and araounta depending, of 
course, on the food we eat. Sugar is present in the urine in 
several conditions, the most important of which is diabetes 
mellitus. Normally the kidneys will allow scarcely a trace of 
glucose to pass through, but they are a safety-valve so far 
as glucose is concerned, and when there is more than 0.2 per 
cent, of this sugar in the blood the kidneys allow all the 
surplus to pass into the urine. It accumulates in the blood 
because it cannot be burned; it is excreted in the urine as a 
protection to the body. The kidneys may be perfectly normal 
in diabetes mellitus, although the extra work they have to 
do often injures them sooner or later. In various diseases of 
the nervous system, e.g., after injuries to the head, there may 
for a time be a trace of sugar in the urine. 

The normal renal cells will not allow more than the merest 
trace of albumim to pass through, and the trace which doea 
pass cannot be detected by the ordinary tests. If there is 
even the merest trace recognizable by the ordinary testa, 
something is wrong. It may not be anything serious, and 
may be very temporary, but in the great majority of casea 
the cause of albuminuria is nephritis, or Bright's disease. 
On the other hand, the kidney may be the seat of a severe 
nephritis without any albumin appearing in the urine. 

There are some persons who throughout their lives have 
albuminuria at times. In some cases the urine secreted while 
the person is in the erect posture contains albumin, that 
secreted while he is lying down contains no albumin. The 
cause of this so-called "orthostatic" albuminuria lies, per- 
haps, in the circulation of the kidney rather than in a disease 
of the kidney itself. Again, any one can produce a temporary 
albuminuria if he "overdoes" sufficiently. This is especially 
true of bicyclists, foot-racers, foot-ball players, soldiers on 
forced marches, after too long a swim in cold water, even 
after mental overexertion, and sometimes after overeating. 
The cause in such cases is temporary, and the albuminuria 
is slight and ephemeral. Some young persons have, for a 
long time, a shght albuminuria. In some this is due to an 
inherited renal trouble, in others to a nervous trouble, in 
others to circulatory troubles, and in still others to a floating 
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kidney. In many cases the condition later disappears, and 
the patient is well ; others are never in the best of health. 

All the above are called caaes of "functional albumin- 
uria," because the kidney is, so far as we can see, normal. 
In most oases the kidneys are not normal. In others there 
is heart trouble, and renal cells cannot act normally when all 
the capillaries supplying them with food and oxygen are 
overfilled with dammed-back blood. Many cases of fever of 
any sort have, during the fever, albumin in the urine. Here 
for a while the kidneys are not normal. More cases with slight 
albuminuria had during childhood scarlet fever, measles, 
diphtheria or tonsillitiB, which perhaps caused a slight and 
permanent nephritis. 

But most cases of albuminuria have true Bright's disease, 
or nephritis. The amount of albumin in the urine of these 
cases varies enormously. In the acute cases there is most, 
even so much that when the urine is boiled it truly soltdihes. 
The more chronic cases have less, and the very chronic cases 
least — so little that only an expert can find it, while it may 
be absent for months at a time. One thing is certain; from 
the amount of albumin one can never judge the severity of 
the case. A case of acute nephritis which recovers may have 
maximal amounts; a case dying with severe chronic nephritis 
may have only a trace. 

One hears a great deal about the casts in the urine. These 
bodies get their name from the fact that they are formed in 
the tubules as a mould. In certain abnormal conditions of 
the kidneys the renal tubulee become at points filled with a 
substance which hardens, thus forming "casts" of the tube. 
The casts are then washed out, and can be foimd with a 
microscope in the urine. 

In some cases many kidney cells become detached, and 
masses of them make up an epithelial cast (Fig. 74). The 
cells decay and become soon a mass of granules, and we 
have a granular cast, b, or the cells become very fatty, forming 
"fatty casts." The moat common cast is of a pale, translucent 
material, perhaps a substance which has oozed from the blood 
into the tubule. These are "hyaline casts," c, and are hard 
to see. Some look as if made of wax, and so are very con- 
spicuous objects, the "waxy casts," d. Blood casts and pus 
casts are terms requiring little explanation. 
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Casts have much the same clinical meaning as albumin^ 
although either may occur without the other. 

In the urine may be found bed BLOOD-coRPuscLEa, — 
either a few, as in acute inflammatory conditions; or many, 
as in cases of renal stone or of tuberculosis of the kidney; 
or very many, as in cancer of the kidney or bladder. There 
may be so many that the urine looks Hke blood. When the 
blood is sufficient in amount to change the color of the urine, 
the condition is called " hiematuria. " 
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Pus-CELLB are always present in nephritis, as in other 
inflammatory conditions. When many in number, the con- 
dition is called "pyuria." Pyuria occurs in pyeHtis, in tuber- 
culosis of the kidney, and especially in cystitis and urethritis. 

Epithelial cells also occur in the urine. Some are 
normal, for these ceils are constantly shed from the surfaces 
of the ureters, bladder, and urethra, as from all epithehal 
surfaces. They are greatly multiplied in all inflammations. 

The next question to answer is, How does the kidney 
DO ITS woKK? How does it separate from the great mass of 
blood almost all the waste and allow nothing of value to the 
body to escape? The kidneys, like other organs, are made 
up of hitle kidneys, and to understand one of these is to 
understand the whole kidney. Each of these Utile kidneys . 
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id nmde up of living cells arranged in tubes. Fig. 75, a, 
represents the upper end of a tube. Its wall is made up of 
these renal epithelial cells, on the outer side of which is a 
fine network of capillaries, b, through which blood is con- 
stantly flowing. These little living cells are constantly bathed 
on their outer surface by the blood-plasma. They remove 
from this practically all the solid constituents of the urine, 
all of which are poured into the lumen of the tube and will 
flow to ils open end. At the upper end this tube swells out 
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Fio. 76. Upper end of ■ convuluted lubulo logethar witb ■ elomerulmi. a. con- 
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empLUariu b, UDite to form the teo&l veins. / 

into & hollow ball called Bowman's capsule, c. At that pole 
of this ball which is oppo.site the point where the tube enters, 
the wall is pushed in, much as a child can push one-half of 
a rubber ball into the other half, by a knot of capillaries, 
"the glomerulus," d. These glomeruh can be just seen by 
the naked eye as red dots about the size of a pin prick. The 
wall of this hollow ball is lined with flat epithelial cells quite 
unlike those lining the tube. The capillaries of the glomerulus, 
all of which branched from one vessel, e — a branch of the 
renal artery — united again into one vessel, /, which leaves the 
capsule, flows down to the tube, and breaks up again into the 
network of capillaries, b, surrounding the tube. Through the 
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walls of the capillaries of the knot pours out into the capsule 
the most of the water and salts of the urine. This flows down 
into the tube and unites with the very concentrated solution 
of ashes there. This urine then flows down to the open end 
of the tube. 

The capillaries surrounding the tubules then unite to form 
the renal vein, the blood of which is practically free from 
waste. A great amount of blood flows 
through the kidneys, nearly ten times 
as much as through other organs of the 
same weight. In this way the kidney 
keep the entire blood pure. Just how 
their cells separate the waste products 
and allow nothing else to escape, is not 
known. But we do know that it is 
because they are alive; for the chemical 
and physical laws, as we now under- 
stand them, will not explain it. All 
secretory cells look much alike and yet 
they make no mistakes. They all have 
the same blood to deal with. The cells 
of the stomach separate out the mater- 
ials for gastric juice; those of the 
pancreas, the constituents of pancreatic . 
juice; those of the Uver, bile; and the 
kidney cells take what the others reject 
and nothing else. The blood contains 
large amounts of albumin, some sugar, 
and many other substances, but the 
normal renal cell allows none of these 
to pass. These renal cells themselves 
require much food and oxygen. Pinch 
the renal artery for half a minute, and it is forty-five minutes 
before the renal cells start to work again; and when they 
do, the urine thpy secrete shows how injured they were. 

In some very simple animals one such tube as we have 
described, or a row of them, is all the kidney the animal 
requires, but for man great numbers are necessary, and, to 
economize space, the tubes are not straight but twisted. 
Their course is much as follows. The tube which leaves the cap- 
sule (Fig, 77 b), is very tortuous and is called the " convoluted 
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tube," (Fig. 76> e); it then makes a long, atmght loop, tlie loop 
of Henle, ( Fig.77, d) ; then again it ia convoluted, e; then it opens 
into a long, stndght tube, the collecting tube, /, which grows 
larger and larger in its course because it receives from all 
adee many convoluted tubes. An organ made up of a masa 
of these tubes all Sowing in the same direction must of neces- 
sity be pyramidal in shape, since the convoluted tubes, which 
take up most room, and the glomeruli, are all in the outer 
layer. In the dog, for illustration (Elg. 7S), the kidney ia 
shaped like a pyramid or 
cone. In this we can dis- 
tinguish the outer zone, 
the cortex, where are all 
the glomeruli, the con- 
voluted tubules, and the 
conical end, the pyramid, 
b, where are the loops of 
Henle, and the converging 
collecting tubules which 
open in the surface of the 
pyramid. The tip of the 
pyramid projects into a 
dilated sac, the pelvis, c, 
which becomes constric- 
ted to form the ureter, 
a, and this empties into 
the urinary bladder. The 
urine then Sows down the 
tubes into the pelvis of 
the kidney, then down the ureter to the bladder. 

But in man each kidney (Fig. 79) is not a single pyramid 
but mght or more massed together. In childhood, and in 
some persons for hfe, these simple kidneys can be clearly 
outlined from the lobulation of the cortex. Each pyramid, a, 
has its own pelvis, here called the calyx, b, and these calyces 
unite to form the pelvis, c, which by construction becomes 
the ureter, d. The intermediate spaces, e, are filled with fat. 

The two kidneys together weigh about 250 grammes. 
Sometimes there ia but one kidney, or rather, the two are 
united into one, which, from its shape, is called a "horse* 
shoe kidney." 
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The cortex is the most important part of the kidney, 
because here are all the important structures. It is a zone 
about 4 to 6 mm. in thickness. In it the glomeruli are 
arranged on little vertical arteries, like bunches of grapes, 
and between these rows of glomeruli are the convoluted tubes. 

The Amount op Urine Foumed. — A normal person 
voids about 1000 c.c. of urine a day. This amount, of 
course, varies — even from 800 to 3000 c.c. It depends, first, 
on the amount of water drunk, and, secondly, on the amount 
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of fluid lost in other ways, aa by profuse perspiration, diar- 
rbcea, vomiting, etc. 

Under patholo^cal conditions the amount varies enor- 
mously. When the cortex is diseased by the acute or chronic 
inflammation called nephritis, the secreting cells are more or 
less affected, and the amount of urine varies almost in inverse 
proportion to the acuteness of the inflammation. But from 
the amount of urine alone the condition of the kidney cannot 
be determined. More depends on what the urine contains 
(casts, albumin, solids, etc.), than on the amount of water 
excreted. In the very acute nephritis, there may for a day 
or so be "anuria," or "suppression of uiine;" that is 
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urine at all is formed. When the acute nephritis is not quite 
80 severe, from 50 to 100 c.c, a day are voided, and then 
amounts increasing according to the improvement in con- 
dition. In chronic nephritis the amount is even greater than 
normal, and in gome very chronic cases even twelve litres are 
voided each day. 

The amount of urine varies directly with the amount of 
blood which flows through tlie kidneys. This is easy to under- 
stand, since the kidney cells 
can remove the waste from 
that blood only tt-ith which 
they come into direct contact. 
In heart-disease with broken 
compensation, with the venous 
blood dammed back into all 
organs, including the kidneys, 
it is not strange that the urine 
should be reduced to a small 
amount per day. A good many 
drugs, digitalis for illustration, 
will greatly increase the output 
of urine in such cases and are 
therefore called diuretics, but 
they do so by helping the heart 
and thus relieving the renal 
congestion. The amount of 
urine depends very little on 
blood pressure, providing this 
is high enough to keep up the 
renal circulation. 

When there is an unusually large amount of some substance 
to get rid of, the kidneys will ehminate a large amount of water 
along with this substance. In diabetes mellitus the patient 
sometimes has a pound of sugar in the urine, and to keep this 
dissolved and to get rid of it the kidneys excrete much water, 
from three to even forty litres in a day. After acute fevers, 
typhoid especially, the patient may void from three to twelve 
litres of urine a day. It is supposed that here also the ex- 
planation is an increased output of solids, perhaps ashes 
which have accumulated during the fever. It is thought to 
be a good sign. 
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Diabetes innpidua is a disease with an enormous output of 
very dilute urine, even 20 litres a day. It is not due to an 
increased amount of any solid, and we suppose that, owing 
to some disease, the kidnejrs can eliminate only & very dilute 
urine; and this means an increased amount of water. 

In certain nervous conditions, as hysteria, or after e]Hlep- 
tic convulsions, the person may void a great deal of water. 

Diuretics are drugs which in- 
crease the flow of urine. Cardiac 
diuretics, as digitalis, act on the 
heart, but some act cUrectly on 
the renal cells and stimulate 
them to work harder. Some 
foods do this — as apples, coEFee, 
etc. — for some persons. Some 
drugs are diuretics, as caffeine 
and diuretin (theobromin sodio- 
sahcylate). Certain salts act as 
diuretics because they are for- 
agn to the blood. The kidneys 
will, thertfore, at once excrete 
them and at the same time con- 
uderable water "to wash them 
out." This is true of the potas- 
aum salts, which we give as 
potaamum dtrate, or tartrate in 
" cream of tartar lemonade." 

The determination of the 
SPECIFIC GRAViTT of the uriue 
is sometimes now a part of a 
nurse's work. By the specific 
gravity of the urine is meant the weight of a given amount of 
urine as compared with the weight of the same amount of 
water. A litre of water weighs at a certain temperature 1000 
Gm,, and thus 1000 is taken aa the standard of specific grav- 
ity. Suppose now you dissolve in water a. lot of urea, sodium 
chloride, etc., etc. The weight of the water will be increased, 
but its volume will increase very little. Measure now just 
1000 c.c. of this fiuid. Suppose its weight to be 1015 Qm. 
Then the specific gravity of this fluid is 1015. When we say 
"The specific gravity of urine is 1025," we mean that one 
11 
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litre of it will weigh 1025 Gm. More accurately, the "unit" 
of specific gravity is 1 instead of 1000, ftnd the specific gravity 
of the fluid just mentioned is 1.025; but in the case of urine 
it is more customary to write it "1025." One says, "tea 
twenty-five," but never writes it 10.25; this would mean that 
the urine was heavier than 
iron (sp. gr. 7,7), and almost 
as heavy as lead (ap. gr. 
11.4). 

The specific gravity is 
measured by a "urinome- 
ter," {Fig. 82), a glass bulb, 
A, with a weight, B, at the 
bottom, and a long stem, C, 
on which is marked a scale. 
This scale is so marked that 
when the bobbin is dropped 
into water it sinks till the 
mark 1000 is just at the sur- 
face. When put into heavier 
fluids the bulb will not sink 
BO far, more of the stem will 
Btick out, and on the scale 
the specific gravity can eas- 
ily be read. 

One must remember that 
the urine creeps up a little 
on the sides of the cylinder, 
d, and also on the stem, e, 
Fia. S2. Urinomeisr. ^, iho bobbin, forming the " meniscuses." 

B. tb> Wight. C, the ■Wro. i, the n»m^ n- . iv . j- 

cua OD Ihii atcai: e. the meaiicu* on the io get thc COrrect reading 

""fl.X'J^rllT^-i'vii!^'"""' the eye should be on the 
level of the line, /, and look 
across under the surface of the fluid, thus avoiding the i 
iscus. One cannot read correctly looking down from above> 
aa from g. The cylinder used should be tall and narrow, and 
stand on a flat table. The bulb at the time when the read- 
ing is made should not touch the side of the glass. If there 
is foam on the surface of the urine it is easily removed with 
a piece of filter paper. Each instrument is accurate at but one 
temperature, .usually "room temperature," about 65" F. On 
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very cold or very warm days the readings will be a little too 
high or too low. (The specific gravity varies one point for 
every 3° C. For instance, if the specific gravity of xirine 
whose temperature is 20^ C. is 1021, that of the same urine 
at IV C. would be 1024; at 26° C, 1019.) 

In testing specific gravity only samples of the mixed, 
total twenty-four-hour amount should be used. That is, all 
the urine passed in the twenty-four hours must be saved, all 
mixed together, and a cylinder full of this tested. The char- 
acter of the urine varies very much from hour to hour, and 
very imusual figures may be foimd if single specimens are 
tested. Normally the specific gravity of the total day's 
urine is between 1015 and 1020, but that of a voiding, after 
a heavy meal containing little fluid, may be 1040, and that 
of a voiding after the ingestion of large amounts of fluid or of 
some food which acts as a diuretic may be even as low as 
1003. If one should find the specific gravity of the total 
day's urine 1040, it would strongly suggest diabetes mellitus; 
to find it under 1005 would suggest chronic Bright's disease 
or diabetes insipidus. A normal person's different voidings 
of urine could easily give in the course of the day these 
two readings, but mix up all the urine voided during the 
whole day and the reading would probably be between 1015 
and 1020. 

If we wish to know about how much solid matter is voided 
during the day, we multiply the last two figures of the specific 
gravity by 2.23; this gives the number of grammes of solids in 
one Utre. This multipUed by the number of litres will give 
the amount of solids for that day. Supposing that on one 
day the person voided 2500 c.c. of urine, and that the specific 
gravity of a sample of the total mixed urine was 1018. Then 
he eliminated IS x 2.23 x 2.5, or 100.35 Gm. of solids, during 
that day. 

The specific gravity of urine will depend on the amount of 
water and also on the amoimt of soUds it contains. One must 
know both the amoimt of urine and its specific gravity to 
judge of a case. Supposing Mr. A. voids 1000 c.c. of urine 
with a sp. gr. of 1030, and Mr. B. 3000 c.c. with a sp. gr. of 
1010. These urines are quite similar. But suppose Mr. A. 
voided 1000 c.c. at 1030, and Mr. B. 3000 at 1030. Their 
conditions might be very different. 
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In nephritis the speciiic gravity ia lower than one would 
expect, for the kidney cannot easily excrete the solids. In 
diabetes mellitus even while there is polyuria the specific 
gravity often runs to from 1025 to 1045 or even to 1060. In 
diabetes insipidus it may run from 1001 to 1005, and the 
amoimts of urine be very large. 

The reaction of the urine when first voided ia nominally 
acid. That is, if blue litmus paper is dipped in the urine its 
color will be changed to red. That is because we eat much 
food (meat) whose ashes are acids. The ashes of vegetables 
are alkalies, and hence herbivorous animals void on alkaline 

The reaction should be tested just as soon as it is passed, 
for if allowed to stand even a few minutes on a warm day it 
will soon be alkaline. The multitude of bacteria which at 
once get into the urine and rapidly multiply there break up 
the urea, which itself is neither alkaline nor acid, and set 
some ammonia free, and this, being a strong alkali, soon 
more than counteracts the acids which were there. An alka- 
line urine has a bad odor, in which the odor of ammonia 
is especially evident. Sometimes even the fresh urine is 
alkaline. This occurs especially when bacteria are growing 
in the pelvis of the kidney or in the bladder, and these germs 
break up the urea before the urine is voided. Sometimes 
immediately after a meal during which much very acid gastric 
juice was secreted into the stomach, the urine will, for a few 
minutes, be alkahnc; the reason is that so much acid was 
taken from the blood by the gastric mucosa that the blood 
is left very alkaline. 

The color of the urine demands little attention here. 
The coloring matter of normal urine comes ultimately from 
the blood. The haemoglobin of the worn-out red corpuscles 
is removed from the blood by the liver. Its iron is split off 
and saved; the rest becomes bilirubin, the coloring matter 
of bile. In the intestine this is shghtly modified, and some of 
this "hydrobihrubin " is reabsorbed and excreted in the urine 
as "urobilin." The higher the specific gravity, the deeper 
the color, as a rule. Diabetes meUitus is an exception, for 
here the color is pale. In some aniemias the urine is pale 
because so little hfemoglobin is destroyed, in others it is dark 
because so much is destroyed. The color depends also oa 
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the food we eat and the medicines we take, and these may pro- 
duce atartling colors, as green or black or deep blue. It th«% 
is bile in the urine, which happens in most cases of jaundice, 
it is beet recognized not by the color of the urine, but by that 
of the foam, for a yellow foam in nearly every case means bile. 
When a little blood is present the urine is smoky; that is, it 
is turbid and has a blackish-red tint. After carbolic poisoning 
and in some cases of constipation the urine is even black. 

The translucence of the urine is often important. Fresh 
add urine is clear. Soon there appears a feathery cloud, the 
"nubecula," which is the mucus washed by the urine from 
urinary passages. If the person has not been drinking much 
water, but has been eating conaderable meat, and the day ia 
cold, a remarkable appearance is soon present. The mine 
becomes very milky, and a heavy layer of white, pink, or 
very red sediment settles in the bottomof the vessel. It seems 
great in amount. It is called "urinary gravel," "brick-dust 
sediment," etc., and usually frightens the person considerably, 
particularly as several patent-medicine advertisements give 
this as a sign of serious disease. But this red sediment is the 
"urate sediment" — that is, a sediment of the salts of uric 
acid, which are present in every urine, and are deposited 
whenever the urine is a little concentrated and the day cold. 
Although especially common in the urine of fever patients, 
it means nothing at all abnormal in the kidneys. If this 
urine is warmed, this sediment at once disappears, and the 
urine becomes perfectly clear. 

Only acid urine is clear. When it becomes even slightly 
alkaline, the phosphates separate out, forming a white sedi- 
ment, and the fluid above is soon turbid with the enormous 
number of bacteria growing there. This is the "phosphate 
sediment," all of which except the part due to the bacteria 
is at once dissolved if enough acetic acid is added to change 
the reaction back to acid. This sediment is present in the 
freshly voided urine if this urine be also alkaline (see page 164), 
and is present of course in the fresh urine of all herbivorous 
animals. If the urine is clear when voided, no later appearing 
sediment has any importance. When urine freshly voided is 
not clear, but deposits at once a sediment which will not 
disappear on warming or on the addition of acetic acid, the 
sediment does Indeed mean something. It means usually 
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either blood or pus or casts, and is called an "organized 
sediment." 

It is very important for the nurse to know how to prevent 
these changes in the urine, since the examination of a decom- 
posed specimen is difficult and untrustworthy. The urine 
should be kept in perfectly clean and tightly corked bottles. 
A few crystals of thymol or gum camphor will often keep it 
in good condition, or, better still, about a teaspoonful of 
chloroform, or a few drops of formaline. Much depends on 
what use the doctor is to make of the urine. If the chemical 
examination is most important, chloroform is best; if the 
microscopical, formaline. Whatever preservative is used, the 
urine should be kept, if possible, on ice. 

It is also of value to know how to make clear a specimen 
turbid with bacteria, for 61ter paper is of Uttle use. The best 
method is to add to the urine infusorial earth (called also 
Kieselguhr), about a tablespoonful to 400 c.c. of urine. The 
urine is then stirred up well, and filtered through ordin- 
ary filter paper. The germs are held mechanically by the 
earth. 

Diseases of the Kidneys. — Ura:mia is one of the most 
dreaded of conditions. It occurs almost always in connection 
with, or as the result of, kidney disease, and is an "auto- 
intoxication," the symptoms of which are partial uncon- 
sciousness or even coma, with repeated convulsions, and 
usually, in a few hours, death. 

We know that the patient is being poisoned; the symptoms 
and the autopsy findings prove that. We suspect the poison 
to be some substance which the kidneys should, but do not, 
remove, but what that poison is no one yet knows. Formerly 
it was thought that the accumulating ashes of proteid metab- 
olism, and especially urea (hence the name), were to blame, 
and this explanation is natural since uraemia is inevitable it 
for any reason the kidneys cease to perform their function. 
Uraaniia develops if by operation or disease both kidneys are 
destroyed, or when stones block both ureters. But in very 
many cases of uremia careful study of the urine indicates only 
a slight nephritis, and after death the kidneys themselves 
sometimes show much less disease than those of other cases 
of Bright's disease which had no urtemic symptoms Vwt. 
many cases of Bright's disease die in a unemic co 
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and perhaps all would die thus, did not acute diseases carry 
off these patients before Bright's disease can do its worst. 

Every nurse should know the early signs of ursemia. In 
the great majority of cases uraemia begins with one or all of 
three symptoms — headache, drowsiness, and vomiting. Begin 
active treatment at once, and the ursemia may disappear, for 
a while at least. But sometimes the onset is sudden. The 
person may have enjoyed excellent health, and never suspected 
he had kidney trouble, when suddenly he falls in a convulsion, 
or is foimd imconscious, or becomes insane, with dangerous 
delusions. He may be maniacal and try to kill others, or 
he may be melanchoUc and attempt suicide. Such patients 
are sometimes carried to an insane asylum rather than to a 
hospital. But the more common onset is seen in patients 
who have suffered from nephritis. They gradually become 
drowsy with headache, and vomit. Convulsions follow — 
sometimes slight, sometimes severe, and often identical with 
those of epilepsy; the respiration becomes Cheyne-Stokes in 
character; imless active treatment is successful the coma 
deepens till death. 

Treatment must be prompt and active. Strong purges, 
even croton oil, are immediately given; the patient is put in 
a sweat bath once or twice a day. These measures make 
intestine and skin do some of the kidney's work. Since some, 
at least, of the poison causing the ursemia is in the blood, 
we can by bleeding (usually about 500 c.c.) remove a part of 
it, and by injecting into the same vein a large amount of 
physiological salt solution we can dilute what remains and 
thus in some measure diminish the intensity of its action. 
Often the patient regains consciousness, and the immediate 
danger is over. The further treatment is that of severe 
Bright's disease. 

Nephritis means inflammation of the kidneys. But 
inflammation is not the whole story; its results on the kidney, 
and the effects of poor renal action, are quite as important. 
In acute nephritis the kidney is inflamed, large, swollen, 
congeBted; its cells are injured by the poison causing the 
trouble and hence cannot do their work properly ; an exudate 
of Uood»nfaMnflA| xad corpuscles, and leucocytes escapes from 
the e^pl d infiltrates the kidney substance, with the 

rmalA tki Umso renal cells die and are replaced by 
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flcar tissue. In very chronip cases (and many think some of 
these are not due to real inflammation) the renal cells slowly 
die, either because of some poison, or because they do not get 
enough food. When these cells die (see page 45) their place 
18 taken by a hardier but a useless tissue^scar tissue, and in 
time the kidney may consist of httle else. This process of 
the degeneration and death of renal cells, and of the increaaing 
of connective tissue, is most conspicuous in chronic nephritis, 
although perhaps in all cases of nephritis there is present a 
slight active inflammation which furthers the destructive 
process. Bright's disease is the term commonly used for 
almost any disease of the kidney, but it is correctly applied 
only to the most chronic cases of nephritis. 

Ac^Ue nephritis, or acute inflammation of the kidneys, is, 
probably, always due to some poison which directly inflames 
these organs. This poison may be a drug taken in too large 
amounts, as turpentine, potassium chlorate, and carboHc 
acid. These chemical poisons are excreted by the kidneys, 
which are injured in the discharge of their duty. Or the poison 
(and this is the most common cause) may be that of germs. 
Sometimes pathogenic germs are localized in an organ distant 
from the kidney, as the lung, and the poisons they produce 
are carried around in the blood and excreted by the kidneys. 
In some cases the germs settle in the kidney itself and there 
liberate their poison. This explains the nephritis which devel- 
ops as a complication of scarlet fever, smallpox, acute ton- 
sillitis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, septiciemia, and abscess. 
In other cases poisons which injure the kidney are formed by 
diseased organs. The nephritis of bad burns, and perhaps 
of some extensive skin disease, may have some such origin, 
although here also germs may be the cause. Perhaps the 
commonest cause of acute nephritis, except in that large 
number of cases which are complications of other diseases, 
is exposiu^ to cold or wet. Just why and how a nephritis 
results is not clear, but we know that the poisonous germa 
are always waiting to attack, and that the exposure lowers 
the resistant powers of the kidneys. Ordinary acute tonsillitis, 
"a simple sore throat," is now considered the starting-point 
of many cases of acut« nephritis. The tonsils seem to 
be the "portal of entry" through which many germs e 
our blood 
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The symptoms of acute nephritis are very variable. This 
ia a good iUuBtration of a dangerous disease which may 
progress with serious results without the person's knowing 
he is sick, until sudden death, or, months or years later, 
the symptoms of chronic nephritis make tb^ condition only 
too evident. But the patient usually notices early that 
both ankles are a little swollen, the face pale, and the eyelids 
a little puffy. There may or may nut be headache, and pain 
in the back. He may continue in active life until suddenly 
he is so ill that he must seek treatment. Or, the symptoms 
(but not necessarily the renal condition) may be very severe 
and he may suffer from headache, nausea, vomiting, pain 
in the back, dizziness, chills and fever, and such weakness 
that he cannot walk. In other cases a urEcmic convulsion is 
the first symptom. 

The urine will be scanty; there may be none — "anuria" — 
for a day or two. But usually the patient passes at first from 
fiO to 200 c.c. duly of highly colored, cloudy urine with a 
specific gravity often of from 1020 to 1025, and with a thick 
sediment of blood, pus, and casts. This urine contfuns large 
amounts of albumin. As the patient improves, the amount 
of urine increases, the sediment and albumin diminish. As 
the patient gets worse, the antemia and dropsy will increase, 
and ursemia may develop. In other cases the patient seems to 
get well, but the disease continues insidiously, and chronic 
nephritis is the result. Sometimes, perhaps oftener than we 
think, the patient gets entirely well. 

The treatment must be energetic, even if the patient feels 
practically well. Its rationale is to rest the kidneys, remove 
the disturbing cause, and give the kidneys a chance to re- 
cuperate. The patient must stay flat in bed for a long time. 
Any muscular exercise, even moving around in bed, increases 
the work of the kidneys, and even when the body is in the 
upright position the circulatory condition of the kidneys is 
not so conducive to rest as the horizontal. 

Since the function of the kidneys is to excrete the ashes 
of food, the diet given should be one producing few ashes, 
and those the least irritating in their nature. The ideal diet 
is milk in small but sufficient quantities. Starvation does 
not rest-the kidneys — quite the reverse. A starving person 
hvee on himself so long as his body contains anything to live 
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on, and consumes first the stored-up sugar, then the fat, 
then the protein of the muscles; and the ashes of muscles are 
more irritating to the kidney than those of milk. One would 
suppose that a fat and carbohydrate diet would be iiest, since 
the ashes of these are eliminated through the lungs. But the 
body must daily have some fresh protein with which to repair 
its worn protoplasm. Again, many fat and carbohydrate 
foods, such a3 bread, nuts, and vegetables, contain mineral 
Baits which irritate the kidneys. Beef extracts and many 
soups, must be carefully avoided. Beef extract is made by 
soaking out of muscle all that can be extracted, and this is 
really the ashes, which, had the animal lived, would have 
been removed from the muscle by the blood, and from the 
blood by the kidneys as constituents of urine. Hence some 
beef extracts are practically urine. Thej' have little or no 
nutritive value. For some patients they are very valuable 
because excellent stimulants, but in nephritis they should be 
avoided. The kidnej's can be much relieved by forcing the 
skin and bowels to do some of their work, and so purges and 
sweat baths are gjven. 

Since it is less irritating to the kidneys to excrete much 
dilute than a little concentrated urine, the patient is given 
considerable water, and very mild diuretics, such as cream- 
of-tartar lemonade. 

As the patient improves his diet may be varied by 
a little bread and butter, and even a little meat once a day; 
and iron may be given for the ameniia. After the albumin has 
been long absent he may sit up, and later walk. But in the 
majority of cases the albumin does not disappear, and the 
patient must plan for the life of a chronic nephritic. 

Subacute Nephritis. Chron.'c ParencktfiiLatous Nephritis. — 
Tliis form of Bright's disease is one of the most severe if we 
are to judge it from itsi symptoms. It attacks young persons 
especially. It certainly is an acute condition, but it lasts so 
long and its acute symptoms are of such a grade that sub- 
acute is the better term. It was called parenchymatous 
nepluitis in that old nomenclature which sharply differen- 
tiated the diseases of the parenchyma of an organ (in this 
case the kidney cells) from those of the interstitial tissue (the 
supporting structures of connective tissue, the blood-vessela, 
otcj. Now no such sharp distinction is allowed. 
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The kidneys of these patients are larger than normal — 
even three times the normal size — and the cortex, instead 
of being about 6 mm. in thickness, ia in extreme cases even 
12 mm. The renal cells are swollen, and full of granular debris 
and fat. The pyramids are much congested. Here and there 
throughout the kidney small hemorrhages are seen. There 
is considerable increase in connective tissue. The urine ia 
at first a little decreased in amount or normal in quantity, 
but as the case improves it may be much increased, even to 
6 or 8 Utres a day. It is ^rty yellow in color, very turbid 
even when fresh, and contains very large amounts of albumin. 
Large numbers of casts of all kinds, of renal epithelial cells, 
of pus-cells, together with some red blood-corpuscles, settle 
as a thick sediment. The normal constituents of the mine 
are diminished, as the diseased kidneys cannot properly 
perform their functions. 

When very ill these patients present a striking picture. 
The skin has a very pale, pasty color; the whole body some- 
times, and always the face, lower extremities, and dependent 
parts of the body, are swollen with dropsy. Often the finger 
can be pushed fully an inch into the water-logged skin of the 
legs. Water collects in the abdominal cavity also — "ascites" 
— and greatly distends the abdomen. It collects in one or 
both pleural cavities — ^"hydrothorax," "water on the chest" 
— and the patient is short of breath, and must sit upright 
("orthopnoea"). It may collect in the pericardial sac — 
"pericarditis with effusion" — and the patient is in conse- 
quence very short of breath, and cyanotic, and has a weak 
pulse, especially during inspiration. 

Many ask why this cedema of the skin (dropsy), and 
eSufflons into the body cavities, should develop when the 
kidneys are excreting even abnormally large quantities of 
water. One explanation, which may be partly if not wholly 
true, is that the kidneys are not able to excrete all of the 
salts, especially the sodium chloride (common table salt), 
and so this accumulates in the body, especially in the tissues 
under the skin. But this salt requires considerable water to 
keep it in a sufficiently dilute solution, and hence holds water 
there also. Later, when the kidneys get rid of the excess of 
salts in the blood, the blood can take up this sait retuned in 
the tissues, and with it the water, and the oedema disappears. 
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Another partial reason is that the heart in nephritis is never 
at its best, and one result of the poor circulation is the accumu- 
lation of fluids in the body cavities. The reason why we 
mention this "salt theory" of dropsy is that the nurse may 
understand why these patients are ordered a ''salt-free diet, " 
of special bread, well washed butter, and milk treated with 
various chemicals. 

The pulse is hard to compress, which indicates a high blood 
pressure; the vessel walls already show considerable arterio- 
sclerosis, and hypertrophy of the heart has already begim. 
The patient often has severe diarrhcea and may vomit fre- 
quently. He often is actually on the verge of ursemia. 

The causes of this form of nephritis are many. Sometimes 
it begins as an acute nephritis which refused to respond to 
treatment, but more often the acute trouble was not evident 
enough to be treated at all. Or, a patient with scarlet fever, 
or malaria, or one of many other acute fevers did have a little 
swelling of the ankles, but no attention was paid to it; he 
did take a little longer to get well, but was encouraged to 
get up and be active; his urine after the fever had always 
a trace of albumin, but no one examined it, so that no one 
knew of his latent, insidious Bright's disease. Now, however, 
years later, the debts of this negligence must be paid, and the 
patient suffers from an illness in which there is little hope. 
Of course some cases in spite of the best of treatment will 
develop in just this way, but careful treatment and continu- 
ous care will greatly reduce the danger. If one is watchful 
this condition may be recognized while still quite latent. 
The person is never quite well, but has gradually failing health, 
loss of weight and strength, and gets paler and paler. Even- 
ings he may notice his feet and ankles a trifle puffy, and 
sometimes his face looks swollen. He complains of failing 
appetite and increasing dyspepsia. He may notice that he 
must rise at least once every night to pass his water. Then 
urine examination will show the tell-tale albumin, casts, etc. 

The last and perhaps most important cause of chronic 
parenchymatous nephritis is the habitual use of alcohol, 
even in small amounts. 

The prognosis is bad. A few cases will improve, and the 
nephritis assume the chronic form next to be described. These 
patients will, perhaps, enjoy fair health for many years, but 
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this ia the best for which we can hope. The great majority 
slowly get worse, and die in from one to two years, often in 
a unemlc condition. 

The treatment of these cases is exceedingly important, 
and the nurse's share especially so. The patient ia kept in 
bed, propped up, and made as comfortable as possible. The 
diet is limited, chiefly to milk. Some variety of foods is 
deorable, as the long and hmlted milk diet will in time add 
its injury to the condition. The patient is encouraged to 
drink as much fluid as possible, and in any form. The col- 
lections of fluids must be drawn off by tapping whenever the 
patient is much distended or very short of breath. If he 
rapidly gets very short of breath, is, perhaps, a little delirious 
and cyanotic, if the pulse during inspiration is very weak or 
even loses a beat or so, the pericardium must be examined, 
for it may need to be tapped at once. The nurse should watch 
for these symptoms, and for those which suggest urEemia. 

Of drugs, diuretin or theocin is given to stimulate the 
kidneys, and possibly digitalis to aid the heart. The patient 
must be kept freely purged, and whatever medicines will 
add to his comfort are justified; for the courae is long, the 
condition serious, and the prospect bad. If ursmia develops, 
that requires its own special treatment. Should the patient 
improve, the rule then is to let up on his rigorous treatment 
very gradually, for the longer the time taken in convales- 
cence, the better the prospect. 

Chronic IrUerstitial Nephritis; Cirrhosis of Ike Kidney. — 
By chronic interstitial nephritis is meant a very chronic 
nephritis in which much of the renal tissue is gone, and 
its place taken by scar tissue (Fig. 83). There is usually 
present a slight acute, as well as the chronic, nephritis and 
fiare-ups of this acute process are greatly to be feared. It 
is a condition of middle or elderly life. 

In a few cases chronic interstitial nephritis follows directly 
as the result of the subacute nephritis, but this is rare. Most 
of the cases are the result of arteriosclerosis. The renal cells 
are exceedingly sensitive, and when, as the result of arterio- 
sclerosis, their blood supply is limited, they degenerate and 
die, and scar tissue, of no use whatever to the body, takes 
their place. In time there will be surprisingly little real 
kidney tissue left In many cases this disease does not follow 
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dther a preceding acute nephritis or arteriosclerosis, but 
develops as a primary disease. The kidneys of some persons 
are their "weak organ" from birth, sometimes as an inberi- 
tance, and in the strain of life give out first. Overwork, 
both muscular and mental, and long-continued worry, which 
keeps blood tension high, are very hard on even normal 
kidneys, and In time may produce this disease. Some persons 
injure their kidneys by continued overuse, as does the man 
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who habitually overeats, especially if he is gouty, or who 
uses considerable alcohol, or is constantly absorbing poisons, 
as is the careless artisan who works with lead. 

The result of this disease is that the kidneys are reduced 
even to about one-fifth their normal size. Their cortex 
shrinks to a layer one or two millimetres in thickness, and in 
some places is entirely gone. The surface of the kidney is 
rough, for the renal tissue disappears in irregular patches, and 
the bands of scar tissue by contracting pull in the surface in 
places. The glomeruli have, very many of them, disappeared, 
and the convoluted tubes abo. One wonders that the renal 
tissue which is left can nearly protect the body. 
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The symptoms are very variable. Some patients with 
very severe grades of the disease have, for a long time, no 
symptoms at all. They may discover their condition as the 
result of an application for life insurance. The first intimation 
others have is a sudden ursemic convulsion. Or, he has plenty 
of symptoms, but not of renal trouble; they will more likely 
suggest heart or blood-vessel disease. If he is carefully ex- 
amined it is likely that the heart will be foimd considerably 
h)rpertrophied, the arteries very sclerotic, the blood pressure 
high, and hence the pulse hard. Why in nephritis, especially 
chronic but also acute, there should be so high blood pressure, 
even to a point twice the normal, causing arteriosclerosis 
and a hypertrophied heart, is not known. One theory is that 
certain ashes of food which the diseased kidneys fail to remove 
properly from the blood stimulate the small arteries all over 
the body to contract. This would enormously increase the 
work of the heart, since it would have to pump against this 
increased peripheral resistance. Another idea now in vogue 
is that there are but few glomeruli left, and that the heart is 
stimulated to pump as much blood as possible through these 
few, which requires very high pressure. These two ideas 
may both be true. But the result of high blood pressure is 
arteriosclerosis of all the arteries, and enlarged heart, and 
these produce symptoms in many organs. 

One of the most common symptoms of chronic nephritis 
is a slight increase in the amoimt of urine. The first sign of 
this increase in amount often is the increased frequency with 
which a patient must rise at night to urinate. His feet may 
be slightly swollen at night, but never much, unless an acute 
exacerbation of the nephritis flares up. He may have any 
of the symptoms of arteriosclerosis (see page 44); he does 
not feel well; he loses weight and strength; he suffers from 
shortness of breath, terrible headaches, and trouble with the 
eyesight, due to the frequent retinal hemorrhages. At any 
time, especially after overexertion, the symptoms of uraemia 
may appear. 

The urine will be increased in amoimt, usually 3000 to 
4000 c.c, but sometimes even to 12,000 c.c. a day. It is pale 
in color, clear, of low specific gravity — from 1005 to 1012. It 
contains but a trace of albumin, and that is sometimes absent, 
and so few casts that they are difficult to find. The treatment 
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is simply to avoid aggravating the condition and to spare the 
kidneys as much as possible. This condition is apt to last 
from 10 or 15 years, and the patient will insist on remaining 
active. The cause it known must be removed. He must eat 
lightly and drink no alcohol at all. He must refrain from all 
severe work, physical or mental. Colds must be avoided. 
The skin and bowels deserve especial attention, becausts 
they can relieve the kidneys of so much work. The heart 
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condition must be watched and treated. On the whole, 
rule of life for this patient is "temperance in all things." 

Hydronkphrosis, — The pelvis of the kidney is the dilated 
sac (including the calyces) into which the urine from the 
pyramids is poured, and which by contracting to a small tube 
becomes the ureter. The pelvis is a very thin-walled sac, i 
whose inner surface is lined with the same kind of mucous I 
membrane as hnes the ureter and bladder. 

When the ureter is obstructed, the dammed-back urine 
(and the secretion of the mucous membrane) will distend the 
pelvia of the kidney and the calyces (Fig. 84). Since there is 
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no inflammation, the fluid is clear. This condition is called 
" hydronephrosis." If bacteria now lodge there, soon, instead 
of a clear fluid, pus will fill the sac; the condition is then called 
" pyonephrosis." The obstruction may be due to a renal s tone 
which was in the renal pelvis, but was swept into the small 
ureter. If it cannot pass through, it completely plugs this 
tube. Or it may be due to a t umor which has formed in some 
other organ and which presses on the ureter, or to bands of 
sca^Jia^ue — the result of an abscess or inflammation near 
Hieureter — which by contracting pinch across the ureter. 
Or the trouble may be due to an unusual position of the kid- 
ney, for often this organ is movable and may twist and kink 
the ureter. When the ureter is blocked, the fluid constantly 
accumulating there may distend the pelvis and its calyces, 
cause by its pressure atrophy of the kidney, which may 
become spread out into a thin shell; or, if the pelvis is only a 
little distended, atrophy of the kidney will begin at once. 
If, however, the obstruction is incomplete, or is intermittent 
— ^that is, if the fluid accumulates for a few days, escapes, 
and then accumulates again — ^the pelvis may stretch more 
and more till it almost fills the whole abdomen. The patient 
may scarcely know of his trouble, or may have rather 
severe pains as the fluid accumulates. The treatment is 
to find out the cause, and, if possible, to remove it. If it 
is a tumor, or bands of adhesions, this is not difficult. If 
the cause is a "floating kidney," this may be supported by 
a proper pad and binder, or, if necessary, suspended by an 
operation. 

Floating Kidney. — During the last few years "floating 
kidney" has been one of the bugbears of the popular mind, 
and to it have been attributed all kinds of pain. The kidneys 
are often easily felt since they are nominally movable, some- 
times very much so, but the word "floating" means much 
more than this. The kidneys are held in place by their fat 
capsule, and for this reason persons who have suddenly lost 
considerable weight often have a movable kidney. This 
condition is much more common in women than in men, 
perhaps because their clothes fit more tightly around the 
waist, and in mothers, because of the relaxation of the ab- 
dominal walls. The right kidney is often more movable 
than the left. 

12 
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There may be no symptoms at all from a movable Iddney; 
also, a kidney may be truly floating without a symptom; but 
let a nervous woman suspect she has this condition, and, 
even though the kidney be as fixed as normal, the symptoms 
will often appear at once, and be distressing enough — pain in 
the side, dyspepsia, and a whole gamut of nervous disorders. 

Dietl's crises (though rare) are especially interesting. 
These paroxysms of very severe pain, with nausea, vomiting, 
chills, fever, and collapse, seem to be due to a floating kidney 
which rotates enough to twist its ureter and blood-vessels. 

The treatment of a mild case (and most cases are mild 
after the patient is somewhat reassured) is to increase the 
patient's weight, for a few extra pounds of fat in the abdomen 
are better than silver wire for suspending a floating kidney. 
The nervous condition of the patient must be treated. If 
necessary, a well-fitting binder with a pad can be adjusted 
to hold the kidney in place. If very necessary, an operation 
may be justifiable, but probably will not be as successful as 
would a well-conducted neurasthenic-cure. 

Pyelitis is a condition deserving especial attention be- 
cause of its frequent yet unrecognized occurrence. The word 
means "inflammation of the pelvis of the kidney" (see page 
157). The walls of the pelvis are thin, and are bned internally 
with a mucous membrane which continues down the ureter 
to the bladder. Inflammation of this mucous membrane of 
the pelvis is pyehtts. Usually the condition affects but one 
kidney, but in some cases both. 

When inflamed this mucous membrane swells, the sur- 
face cells peel off, the biood-vessela become congested, and 
pus pours out into the pelvis and even fills it. The condition 
is then called "pyonephrosis." Often tiny blood-vessels 
rupture into the sac. Soon the ureter becomes plugged, and 
the sac becomes distended to even large size. Then the kidney 
begins to atrophy, the pyramids to flatten, and later the 
whole kidney is hut a part of the wall o( the sac, and no true 
kidney substance is left. When the disease is chronic prac- 
tically all the mucous membrane is destroyed, and then the 
pelvis is like any abscess. This abscess may rupture. In 
other cases active pus formation ceases, and the pus dries 
down to a clay-like mass, in which lime salts are deposited, 
till the whole is a mass of almost stony hardness. 
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The urine at first is cloudy because of the large quantities 
of epithelial cells, mucus, pus, and blood in it, but often also 
because it is alkaline and the phosphates are precipitated. 
But sometimes the urine voided on one day is perfectly clear, 
and we don't suspect any kidney trouble, then, on the next 
(often on the day when we don't examine it) about one-half 
of it consists of pure pus. The explanation is that most of the 
time the ureter from the diseased pelvis is blocked, and only 
the clear, normal urine from the good kidney, which now does 
the work of both, reaches the bladder. Then the pus escapes 
from the diseased side, and the diagnosis is easy enough. 
Later, when one kidney is destroyed, the other will increase 
in size and do the work for both. 

The causes of pyelitis are many. Perhaps an irritating 
drug like turpentine can inflame the pelvis, but this is doubt- 
ful. In nearly all cases germs are the cause. One must 
remember that germs (and some of them quite virulent 
ones) are almost constantly getting into the body, are carried 
aroimd in the blood stream. Some are eliminated by the 
kidneys (probably the majority are then dead), the rest are 
destroyed in the body. When there is in any part of the body 
a disease due to germs, as abscesses, typhoid fever and tuber- 
culosis, the kidneys are continually removing large numbers 
of these germs from the blood — so many that sometimes 
the fresh urine is cloudy from them alone. As a rule, the 
kidney does not itself suffer, so far as we can see, but when its 
own resistance is poor then these germs may cause local renal 
trouble. The kidney's resistance may be lowered by various 
conditions — general poor health, fevers — as typhoid — simple 
over-exertion, a cold, some local renal trouble — as Bright's 
disease — a stone in the pelvis, a local area of tuberculosis 
on a pyramid, a renal cancer, a twist in the ureter, some 
tumor pressing from the outside, and possibly an irritating 
drug. In another very important group of cases the inflam- 
mation starts in the bladder and travels up the ureter to 
the pelvis. 

The symptoms of pyeUtis vary greatly. There may be 
pain in the back, but this is rare. There may be no symptoms; 
this occurs especially in the cases complicating fevers, and 
the patient merely is a little sicker than before. When the 
condition is not a complication of a pre-existing fever the 
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patient will have failing health, become pale, lose weight 
and strength, not feel well, have some fever. Some cases of 
pyelitis are treated throughout the whole course for typhoid 
fever, because the patient looks "typhoidai;" others are 
treated for malaria, because there are repeated severe chills 
and fever, with profuse sweats; others are told they have 
"internal abscess," because they have the hectic fever with- 
out sweats; some patient "did have a little fever, probably 
bilious fever, with typhoidai symptoms, but now he is all 
right," even while a most active pyelitis is progressing. 

The diagnosis is made from repeated, systematic, urine 
examinations, and, even though the urine is normal, the 
doctor should be sure normal urine is flowing from both 
ureters. If on cystoscopic examination none is seen to come 
from one, a catheter should be passed up into the kidney to 
make sure there is not a pocket of pus there. If pus is found, 
it is examined for tubercle baciUi, and an X-ray picture is 
taken to see if the pelvis contains a stone. 

The treatment will depend on the case. Nothing can be 
done medically, except to treat the patient as for nephritis. 
In the case of women, the renal j>elvis can be repeatedly 
irrigated. The cases which are complications of acute fevera 
will get well. On other patienta the surgeon should operate. 
It these are let alone, they may subside, they may even get 
well — though with the destruction of one kidney; but gen- 
erally the renal abscess will be the centre of a general infection, 
and abscesses will develop all over the body. 

Renal Calculus. Stones in the Kidneys, Nephro- 
lithiasis. — As mentioned on page 151, the urine contains 
many minerals which we find in nature in the rocks. Normally, 
in the urine these minerals are in solution, but under some 
conditions one or more of them may separate out and form 
stones of considerable size and hardness. These stones ore 
made of uric acid, oxalate of Ume, phosphates, or of one of 
the many organic ashes. Why stones form is not well under- 
stood, but evidently a nucleus is necessary, and bacteria and 
dried mucus often furnish this nucleus. The stone sometimes 
grows slowly till it has filled the pelvis of the kidney, and 
each calyx, and is a perfect mould of these. It then looks 
like a piece of coral, and is called a "coral calculus, 
"dendritic stone." Sometimes the stones reach the size 
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a pea or become a little larger. Then they may be swept into 
the ureter and passed in the urine. Some patients pass stone 
after stone, even several hundred in number, suffering terrible 
colic each time. Perhaps more often the stones are passed 
before they are big enough to make any trouble, for we often 
find small ones about the size of the head of a pin. The stones 
are most common in the young and old, and are more common 
in some localities than others. Buda Pest is noted for the 
number of children who have them. Some counties in Eng- 
land are called ''stone counties" because so many persons 
are thus afl3icted. 

The effects of the stones are various. In the case of a 
large dendritic stone, the kidney is very certain to atrophy 
early, and only a mass of scar tissue may be left. The stones 
which remain in the kidney usually cause no pain, but some- 
times they cause a dull ache in the back, and occasionally 
severe paroxysms of pain. They may cause pyelitis with 
all its symptoms and results. A small stone may make no 
trouble at all, imless it is swept into the ureter by the current 
of urine, or drops in because of some change in the position 
of the body. If very small it is passed without trouble; if 
too large to pass, it may block the ureter, causing hydrone- 
phrosis; but if it is about the size of a pea, it slowly makes 
its way down to the bladder, causing the well-known renal 
colic. 

When the journey of the stone from renal pelvis to bladder 
starts there is a sudden, agonizing pain in the back, usually 
on the affected side, but sometimes on the other, and this 
pain runs down in the side, usually to the genitals, sometimes 
so the inner side of the thigh. It is terrible in intensity and 
continues until the stone either stops in the ureter or reaches 
the bladder, lasting seldom less than one hour, sometimes a 
whole day. There may be a chill and high fever with the 
pain. Often the patient vomits violently; he perspires pro- 
fusely; collapse may follow. Suddenly the pain ceases; 
the stone has probably entered the bladder. But the stone 
may be so large that it stops in its journey, occluding the 
ureter. The result will depend on the other kidney, for with- 
out operation the kidney of which the blocked ureter is the 
outlet is doomed. If the other one is diseased, the outlook is 
bad; if not, it is good. 
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With the renal colic there is usually some blood in the 
urine, although a severe hematuria seldom occurs. Some 
pus will be present if infection complicates the case. 

The behavior, during the colic, of the other kidney ia 
interesting. Sometimes it ceases to excrete urine; thus 
"reflex anuria" is supposed to be due to the nervous control 
of the kidney. Sometimes it excretes great quantities of 
dilute urine; this polyuria is also attributed to the reflex 
nervous control. 

During the colic hot applications are often very agreeable 
— a hot-water bottle at the side, hot drinks, and especially a 
hot bath. Usually large doses of morphia or chloroform are 
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Between attacks the patient should, above all else, eat 
very temperately, remembering that the constituents ot 
stones are the ashes of meat, and should drink large quantities 
of water. There is a great amount of humbug about the 
best waters to advise, and about drugs guaranteed to dissolve 
atones, but both waters and drugs, so far as we know, are all 
practically useless. Unless the stones are passed readily, 
by far the best treatment is their surgical removal. 

Tumors of the Kidney. — The kidney may be the seat 
of various tumors, including cancer, and some of these reach 
huge size. The patient often feels the lump, and suffers drag- 
ging pains on the aide of the kidney. When the tumor is 
malignant he very often has haematuria; in fact, blood In 
the urine not easily explained-by some evident disease should 
always suggest this condition. 

"Congenital Cystic Kidney." Cystic Disease of thb 
Kidney.— This condition probably dates back to infancy, 
although it may not be evident till adult life. Both kidneys 
are affected, but usually one more than the other. The kid- 
neys may be huge and 611 the entire abdomen. All the natural 
appearance of the kidney is lost, and the tumor consists of a 
mass of cysts, from the most minute to those of bean size. 
The kidney tissue itself is the seat of an advanced chronio 
interstitial nephritis. There is often blood in the urine. 
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CHAPTER IX 
DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

For even a superficial understanding of nervous diseases 
so accurate a knowledge of the anatomy of the nervous 
system is necessary that any discussion of them in these 
lectures is almost impossible. We shall, therefore, speak of 
only a few of the familiar diseases and of these mention only 
the most prominent symptoms. 

The central nervous system consists of the brain and 
spinal cord. These are safely enclosed in bony cases, the 
brain in the cranium, the cord in the backbone. They are 
wrapped up in the membranes, or "meninges." (See page 
282.) The brain consists of cerebrum, cerebellum, pons, and 
medulla. It weighs about 1500 Gm., or a little over three 
pounds. 

The cerebrum is the largest portion of the brain. It 
consists of two halves of almost equal size, imited at their 
lower borders by the "pons," or bridge. Each half, or "hemi- 
sphere," of the cerebrum is hollow, and the cavity, the lateral 
"ventricle," is filled with fluid. When because of disease this 
fluid increases in amount, it must, of course, distend the 
cerebrum. If the patient is a baby, and the bones of the skull 
are not imited, each of these ventricles, instead of containing 
about 50 CO. of fluid may hold 500 c.c. or more. Then the 
hemispheres are so distended that they resemble thin blad- 
ders, and the head is swollen to huge size. This terrible 
condition is named " hydrocephalus " or " water on the brain." 
A somewhat similar condition occurs in adults, but since their 
skulls cannot distend a very little extra fluid will cause severe 
symptoms, headache, vomiting, blindness, etc., and more 
will cause death. 

The cerebrum consists of gray matter which is spread on 
the surface in a thin layer about one-eighth of an inch thick, 
the "cortex" (Fig. 85, a), and white matter, b, which lies 
between cortex and ventricle, c. The gray matter is the 
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important part; this contains all the brain cells, the "bat- 
teries" of the nervous system. The white matter consists al- 
most entirely of long fibres, the " wires " which connect the cells 
with the organ, or muscle fibre, etc.. which that cell controla. 
These fibres are so fine that a strong noicroscope is needed to J 
see them, yet some of them are fully two feet long. If the cere- i 
brum had a smooth surface, there wouW not be cortex enough, 
and so its surface is folded in many "convolutions" with deep 
crevices, or fissures, between. In this way the amount of gray 
matter is considerably increased without increasing the size 
j,,jj g,^ of the brain. The larger 

convolutions are fairly con- 
stant and serve aa excellent 
landmarks in finding the 
various areas of the brun. 
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The brain cells of the cortex look ahke, but have very 
different duties to perform. There is, for instance, on each 
hemisphere a vertical band of cortex, the "motor area," 
which governs the voluntary movements of the muscles of 
the opposite half of the body. This can be accurately mapped 
out. We know the exact spot where lie the cells in which 
originate the voluntary movements of the muscles of the 
face, the thumb, the hand, the arm, the body, the leg, etc. 
If we wish to move a muscle it is these particular cells which 
send the stimulus down along their fibres. Or, stimulate 
these cells with an electric current, and the same musclea 
contract. If, therefore, a man has paralysis of certain muscles, 
and this paralysis is due to disease of his cortex, we know 
before we open the skull almost the exact spot on the cortex 
where we shall find that trouble; or if, as sometimes occurs 
after fractures of the skull, the person has convulsions of 
certain muaclee, or convulsions of the whole body which 
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always begin in certain muaeles ("Jackaonian epilepsy") 
we can tell just where to look for the sliver of bone, etc., 
which is pressing on the cells which govern these muscles. 
The motor area of each hemisphere is rather large, but the 
fibres from it converge and pass out of that hemisphere 
into the pons collected into a small bundle, the "internal 
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capsule." This bundle then passes through the pons into 
the cord, crossing as it does so with that from the other side. 
It runs down the cord, as the "pyramidal tract " (Fig. 86). 
A very small injury to this bundle will paralyze many more 
muscles than will a much larger injury to the cortex itself. 
It is just as in a central telephone station, one blow of an 
ftxe can sever all the wires at the point where they 
leave the building, while a similar blow on the switch- 
board would sever but few. The ordinary case of a "stroke" 
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of "apoplexy" followed by paralysis of one-half the body 
("hemiplegia") is usually due to a tiny hemorrhage from a 
blood-vessel in this "capsule." A very much larger hemor- 
rhage nearer, or at the cortex, might paralyze one or a few 
muscles, but hardly a whole half of the body. Hemiplegia 
may be due to the rupture of a miliary aneurism on the tiny 
artery running in the internal capsule, "the artery of cerebral 
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hemorrhage" (see page 48), or to the plugging of this artery 
by a thrombus or embolus and the subsequent death of the 
fibres which it supplies with food. Why this artery, of the 
greatest importance in the brain, should suffer so much oftener 
than the others we do not know. Immediately after a shock 
one whole half of the body as a rule is paralyzed. Then grad- 
ually the person recovers the use of certain muscles, usually 
of those of the leg, often of those of the upper arm, least often 
of the hand. The reason for this is that the hemorrhage may 
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ftctually destroy the fibres to s few muscles only, but tem- 
porarily injure all those in the neighborhood, perhaps by the 
pressure of the blood. As the swelling from the hemorrhage 
diminishes, these latter will resume their function; but those 
destroyed, never. 
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In " Broca's convolution " (Fig. 88 B) the cells look like those 
of the motor area, but really have nothing to do with muscles. 
Broca's convolution is an area on the left hemisphere, of 
about a square inch in axe, and which adjoins the motor 
area. Here are the cells where are stored up the " combina- 
tions" of muscular movements necessary to speak each word. 
They are not the cells which govern the muscles of speech; 
these cells are in the motor area itself. Each word, even the 
amplest, requires for its utterance quite a combination and 
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Bequence of combinations of muscular contractions; not only 
must the muscles of the vocal cords contract, but those of 
the throat, of the tongue, of the soft palate and the lips; and 
of the cheat wall as well. To pronounce even a short word 
is a very complex action. In the cells of Broca's convolution 
these "combinations" are stored up. They direct the cells 
of the motor area, and these make their muscles contract at 
the proper time and with the proper force. This area is so 
near the left motor area that disease of the latter often affects 
the former. This is why so many persons who are paralyzed 
on the right side (due to a lesion of the left hemisphere) are 
unable to Bjreak; while those paralyzed on their left side al- 
most never have any speech disturbances. In some cases 
they do, but these are left handed persona whose speech area 
ia on the right hemisphere. (This is one proof that to be right 
handed or left handed is not a matter of training, nor of 
habit, but depends on the very structure of the brain itself. 
Lose the right hand and the left may become fairly proficient, 
but never very.) When Broca's convolution ia destroyed, 
the person is said to have motor aphasia; he knows the word 
he wants to say, he understands all that is said to him, he 
can read ,has absolutely no paralysis of the vocal cords, but to 
produce the sequence of movements of the throat necessary 
to produce that word he cannot, and if he tries he makes an 
unintelligible noise. He is in much the same position as the 
banker who has forgotten the combination of his safe. He 
may turn the dial as he will, if he does not turn it back and 
forth to exactly the right figures the safe will not open. And 
yet the lock is all right and the man is strong enough to turn 
the dial any number of times he will — the trouble is that he 
has forgotten the combination. 

In other areas are the cells in which are stored up the 
memory of the way the words which we want to speak, or 
which we hear, sound, the way they look when written, etc. 
If these areas are injured, the person has sensory aphasia." 
This patient may be able to talk volubly, but point to a chair 
and ask him what it is, and he cannot remember the word 
"chair," although he may use that word frequently in hia 
tambling conversation. Ask him if it is a "chair" and he 
at once assents. There is no paralysis, and the word is cor- 
rectly spoken, there is no motor aphasis. 
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We are all ''functionally" aphasic at times. I meet an 
old acquaintance, but cannot recall his name try as hard as I 
will. I "know his name well, but cannot remember." I 
have for an instant sensory aphasia. Again, in talking to 
Mr. Jones, I unconsciously call him Mr. Smith, and yet am 
sure I said '' Jones." For that instant I have " motor aphasia." 

In aphasia due to true brain disease the man may be 
totally aphasic at first, and yet may in time partially or 
entirely recover his speech. If so the real destruction of cells 
and fibres was not as great as we first imagined, but many 
were for a while rendered functionless, since they lay in the 
''halo of temporary disturbance" which surrounds a genuine 
destructive lesion. 

There are definite areas on the rear of the brain where 
end the fibres of the optic nerves. It is by means of these 
"receiving cells" that we see. Be the eye ever so good, the 
optic nerve ever so perfect^ if these cells are diseased, we are 
blind. For illustration, my friend is telephoning to me. He 
may talk distinctly, his telephone may be in perfect order, 
the wire intact, but if the receiver I hold in my hand is out 
of order I may not hear a word. So, although my eye, my 
optic nerve, etc., are perfect, if this cortical area is diseased, 
I will not see; I have "cortical blindness." Blindness in one 
eye may be due to disease of any part of that eye itself, or 
to disease of its optic nerve. Just behind the eyes the two 
optic nerves imite, then separate, and continue to the brain as 
the "optic tracts." In each of these tracts is just half of each 
optic nerve, and so, if one tract be injured, there will be 
blindness of one-half of each retina. For instance, if the right 
tract be injured, the patient will be blind on the right half of 
each retina, and so will see nothing at his left hand with either 
eye. In a case of blindness we can thus locate the trouble. 

There are, also, cortical areas where we smell, others where 
we hear, etc., and larger areas, especially under the forehead, 
the oflSce of which we don't know, but diseases of which 
change a man's disposition or moral character. 

The functions of the cerebellum are too little understood 
by the expert to be studied by the nurse. It is enough to say 
that disease here causes, among other symptoms, "motor 
incoordination;" that is, the patient cannot use his muscles 
accurately, he stumbles, and fumbles, is dizzy and staggers. 
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The pons is a connecting link between the two bemi- 
spheres; from it also starts the "medulla," which is the 
bulbous upper end of the spinal cord, 

Let a TUMOR grow in the brain anywhere and certain 
general symptoms will follow. These are severe headache, 
vomiting, usually without any nausea, and changes in the 
retinffi of the eyes due to pressure on the optic nerves and 
resulting at last in blindness. There are other more local 
aymptoma; paralysis, irritation of the cortex, changes in the 
special senses, which often show just about where in the brain 
the tumor is. 

The central nervous system communicates with the rest 
of the body through the peripheral nerves, which are bundles 
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of the white fibres. Fig, 89, a. Nerves are always arranged in 
purs one for each side of the body. Some nerves, called 
"motor nerves," run from the brain to muscles. Cut these 
and the muscles they supply are paralyzed. The cells from 
which these fibres start are in the central nervous system. 
Other nerves, called "sensory nerves," run from the skin and 
sense organs to the brain ; cut these, and the area of skin, etc., 
from which they come is made insensible. The cells of these 
fibres are outside the central nervous system, collected in 
small masses called "gangha," Fig. 89, b. Most nerves are 
"mixed" since they contain both motor and sensory fibres. 

From the brain there are twelve pairs of nerves, called 
CSANIAL NERVES. The first pair are the "olfactory ner' 
or nerves of smell, which connect nose and brain; the second, 
the "optic " tiervee, or nerves of sight, connecting the eyes and 
brun. The third is a pair of motor nerves which supply aU 
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but two of the muficles which move the eyeballa; the fourth 
ptur aupplies one of these two and the aixtk the other of these 
two miiscles not supplied by the third pur. 

The fifth is the largest pair of the cranial nerves. It is a 
mixed nerve, whose sensory portion comes from the skin of 
the head and face, the membranes of the eyes, mouth, and 
the pulp of the teeth. Its motor portion innervates the mus- 
cles of mastication. Each fifth nerve divides into three large 
nerves. The first supplies the tear glands and the membranes 
of the eye and the skin of the forehead and the inside of the 
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nose. The second branch supplies the skin of the nose, cheeks, 
upper lip, lower eyelid, and the upper teeth. The lower 
branch contains the motor portion and also receives sensory 
fibres from the skin of the temple, lower lip, lower jaw, part 
of the tongue, and the teeth of the lower jaw. The fifth nerve 
is the nerve of facial neubalgia, or "tic douloureux." The 
whole nerve may be affected, or one branch only in which 
case the patient knows only too well just what that branch 
supplies. Mild cases of neural^a are due to trouble in the 
nerve starting in a decayed tooth, or to some other local dis- 
ease. Remove this, and the patient at once gets well. But 
true tic douloureux is due to disease of the nerve itself. It 
is a disease of middle life especially. In a severe case, the pain 
comes on in paroxysms of terrible intensity, separated by 
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periods of remission, which may last from minutes to months, 
but which grow shorter as the disease progresses. The 
paroxysms are brought on by cold, by movements of the face 
or tongue, by a touch on the skin, by almost any stimulus 
to the head or face. It often starts at one spot and radiates 
along the branches of this nerve, and even into those of other 
nerves. The pain is so frightful that many patients commit 
suicide. Some few cases have recovered spontaneously, but 
the best treatment is surgical. If only one branch is affected, 
this branch is exposed at the point where it is nearest the 
skin, is seized by a pair of forceps and pulled out, the object 
being to tear out as much of the nerve as possible. The nerve 
will grow again in time, but the patient has about eighteen 
months or more of comfort. Then an inch or so more may 
again be torn out at the same place. In case the whole nerve 
is affected, or the pain is very severe, the skuU should be 
opened and the ganglion of the sensory portion of the nerve 
removed. Then the nerve wilt not grow again, and the cure 
is permanent, This operation may be thoroughly recom- 
mended. After the operation the nurse has considerable 
responsibility, for part of the patient's face is now insensible. 
and hence must be carefully guarded from all injuries until 
the tissues readjust themselves to their new state. The eye 
especially needs watching. Normally, if a piece of duat gets 
under the eyelid the pain is sharp and we get rid of the particle 
aa soon as we can; but a patient after this operation will 
not know the dust is there and an inflammation may set up 
which may even destroy the eye. 

There may be a neuralgia of almost any nerve, but those 
most affected are the nerves of the back of the neck, of the 
shoulder and arm, of the chest wall ("intercostal neuralgia"), 
of the small of the back, "lumbago," of the lower tip of the 
spine ("coccydynia"), the great nerve of the leg, "sciatica," 
and of the feet. These conditions differ chiefly in the location 
of the pain. The treatment is the same for all; rest of the 
affected part, a thorough rest cure of the whole system, and 
tonics of various sorts, but morphia never, for the habit is 
easily formed by these patients. The best local treatment is 
the Paquelin cautery, electricity (the continuous current), 
the ether spray, belladonna ointment, etc. If severe the only 
recourse is an operation on the nerve. 
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The seventh cranial nerve, the ''facial nerve," runs to 
nearly all the muscles of the face. When one of this pair 
is much affected facial paralysis C* Bell's palsy") is the 
result. This paralysis may be due to trouble anywhere along 
the nerve from cortex to muscles, but most often the trouble 
is in that part of the nerve which lies in a long canal in the 
temporal bone. This canal is very close to the middle ear, 
and if this is inflamed the disease easily affects this nerve also. 
The commonest cause of facial paralysis is to ''catch cold'' 
in the face by exposure to a strong wind, etc. The nerve 
becomes inflamed (neuritis) and swells. For the nerve to 

t swell where it lies under the skin does little harm, but for the 

swelling to extend to the portion lying in a canal of hard 
bone, which is only just big enough to hold a normal nerve, 
is more serious, for the pressure paralyzes it. In a case of 

I facial paralysis the affected side of the face is smooth, and does 

not move when the patient frowns, closes his eyes, or moves 
his mouth, etc. The upper eyelid droops, the mouth is drawn 
to the good side, since the paralyzed muscles are now limp 
and do not normally oppose their antagonists on the other 
side of the face. In eating and drinking the food drops from 
the paralyzed comer of the mouth. Ask the patient to whistle 

i and he cannot. The cases due to cold practically always 

get well in time. If seen while getting well one may mistake 
the side which was paralyzed, for now for a while the para- 
lyzed muscles contract more strongly than do the others and 
wrinkle the side which formerly was smooth. The treatment 
is to remove the cause if possible; e.g., to treat the ear trouble. 
If due to cold, little can be done save to keep the paralyzed 
muscles in as good condition as possible by electricity and 
massage. 

^ The eighth nerve is the auditory nerve, which connects 

the inner ear with the brain. The ninth is the glosso-pharyn- 
geal, the nerve of the sense of taste and the motor nerve of 
some of the muscles of the throat. 

The tenth nerve is the "vagus," or "pneumogastric nerve," 
the motor nerve of the voluntary muscles of the throat and 
larynx, the nerve through which the brain governs the rate 
of the heart-beat. It sends branches to the lungs, but their 

1 function we do not know; and branches to the stomach and 

oesophagus which are important in vomiting at least. 
13 
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The eleventh cranial nerve is the spinal accessory nerve, 
80 named because one of its branches joins the tenth nerve. 
The other branch is the motor nerve to the sterno-mastoid 
and trapezius muscles. The aterno-maatoid is the muscle of 
the neck which is conspjcuoualy placed as it runs from just 
behind the ear obliquely downward and forward and attaches 
to the collar bone. The trapezius is the large heavy muscle 
which runs from the skull behind down the back. Its edge 
determines the curve of the neck and shoulder. " Wry-neck " 
or "torticollis" is due to contraction or abortening of these 
muscles and is often cured by cutting them. Often other deep 
neck muscles are also involved. 

The twelfth or hypoglossal nerve is the motor nerve for j 
many muscles of the tongue and throat. 

The importance of the brain cortex is strikingly shown in ] 
the GENERAL PARALvsia OF THE INSANE, or "dementia para- I 
lytica." We may describe this disease in popular terms as 
an atrophy of the cortex, probably due to a very chronic 
meningitis. This disease is supposed to be the same disease 
as locomotor ataxia, only the latter affects the membranes of 
the cord, and so injures the white matter on the surface of 
the cord, while dementia paralytica affects the membranes of 
the brain and so injuries the cortex. At any rate, the mem- 
branes of the brain "grow onto the cortex." The cortex 
becomes thin, and the convolutions small. It la a disease of 
adult life and especially of men. The earliest symptom is 
often a change in the character of the patient. He becomes 
very egotistical, is sure he is the best, or the richest, or the 
strongest man tn the world. He does unaccountable things; 
may waste his property in wild, impossible schemes. He may 
commit some foolish, filthy, or desperate act, sin, or crime, 
and often boasts openly of it. He may have convulsions 
resembling epilepsy. Then one notices a tremor of the face, 
slowness of speech, loss of memory, then delusional insanity, 
then strokes of paralysis. Later he is insane and paralyzed, 
then later still demented and paralyzed, and then comes 
death. There is no cure. When the first symptoms are seen a jM 
specialist should be consulted, and if the patient has genenU^H 
paresis he should be put at once into an asylum, ^^ 

The SPINAL CORD is that part of the nervous system 
within the backbone. It is a cord about eighteen inches long 
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and approximately the size of a man's finger. It is a direct" 
continuation of the medulla oblongata. Like the brain it 
consists of gray and white matter, but while in the brain the 
gray matter is external and the white internal, in the cord 
the gray matter ia in the centre and is surrounded on all sides 
by the bundles of white fibres, the sensory fibres running up 
to the brain, and the motor fibres down from the brain. The 
cord gives off thirty-one pairs of "spinal nerves." These 
nerves are all "mixed." Those leaving the right side of the 
cord supply the muscles, skin, and organs on the right side 
of the tiody; those of the left side the corresponding muscles, 
etc., of that aide of the body. 




We have described the motor area (Fig. 87) of the brain 
cortex. Here are the brain cells which " generate " the nervous 
impulses by means of which the will makes a muscle contract. 
These impulses travel down the long fibres of these cells. 
These fibres pass through the medulla to the cord in a bundle 
of motor fibres, called from its shape the " pyramidal tract, " 
(Fig. 91. b). In the medulla this bundle or "tract" crosses 
that from the other side, c, and then travels down the cord on 
the opposite side from that on which the cells lie, but on the 
same side as the muscles tor which their impulses are intended. 
At a certain point in the cord, d, a fibre leaves the white matter 
of the cord, enters the gray matter, and comes to an end. It 
never passes out of the cord into a spinal nerve. The motor 
fibres of the spinal nerves are all fibres of cells, e,in the gray 
matter. These fibres. /, run from these cells into the apinai 
nerve and its branches, each to its own muscle fibre, g. 
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Frnm what we have stated it is seen that the brain controls 
each muscle through a combination of two cells with their 
fibres. The cell in the motor area, and ita fibre running 
down the cord is called the "upper cell" or more correctly 
"upper neuron" (Fig. 91, A), and the cell in the cord whose 
fibre runs to the muscle, called the "lower cell," or "lower 
neuron," B. The motor nerve of a muscle is a bundle of thou- 
sands of these fibres, each coming from one motor cell in the , 
cord, each going to one or a few of the thousands of muscle 
fibres of which the muscle is a bundle. 

Paralysis of a muscle may be due to trouble in the nerves ' 
anywhere from brain cortex to the muscle. Suppose the nerve i 
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is cut somewhere between the spinal cord and the muscle 
(Fig, 91, g). The muscle will be paralyzed; that is, the man 
cannot through any effort of will move it. Also it will take 
no part in "reflex movements." But that is not all, for the 
muscle becomes limp and wastes away, that is, it atrophies, 
since this lower motor cell governs not only the movements, 
but the health of the muscle. Soon a new nerve will probably 
grow. But now suppose that not the nerve fibres but the 
cells from which they come, are destroyed. Then the nerve 
will not grow and the muscle will never be useful again. In 
antenor poliomyelitis of infants we have a good illustratios J 
of this last form of paralysis. m 

Anterior POLtOMrELiTia is an inflammation of the spinal' 
cord and results in the death of certain of the motor nerve 
cells there These cells are in the antenor, or front part, of 
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the gray matter of the cord, hence the word ''anterior;'' 
"polio" means gray, and "myelitis" means inflammation of 
the spinal cord (or "marrow"). These motor nerve cells die, 
and consequently their fibres also die. If the fibre is cut or 
injured a new one will grow out from the cell, but a dead cell 
is never restored, and the muscle fibre it supplies will always 
be paralyzed. This disease occurs especially in infants under 
three years of age, seldom in adults. The cause we do not 
know. Some think it is a blood-vessel disease; some say it is 
caused by a germ, and it certainly does occur in epidemics. 
But the mothers are seldom in doubt as to the cause, and 
usually unjustly blame the nurse for "letting the child fall," 
or "letting it catch cold." The child has an acute fever for 
a day or so, and then the mother notices that a part of the 
body is paralyzed. Sometimes a whole limb is paralyzed, 
sometimes only a few muscles of a limb; sometimes parts or 
the whole of two limbs, etc., but there is no "system" or 
"order" to the distribution of the paralysis, as there is in 
diseases of the upper motor neuron. At the end of the first 
day the paralysis is at its height. Then there is a gradual 
improvement, since many of the cells were not destroyed 
but only temporarily injured. These latter will regain their 
fimction, but those destroyed, never. Then the childr grows. 
If the whole of a muscle is paralyzed, it atrophies. If only a 
part of the muscle, then it will long be weak. The result is 
wasting away of some, the partial wasting away of others and 
weakness of more. That limb or part of limb will throughout 
life be shorter and smaller than its mate. All of our muscles 
have antagonist muscles, and these normally balance each 
other. If now one becomes weak or paralyzed its antagonist 
will pull unopposed, and so bend the joints and cause serious 
deformities. Hence it is that many club-feet, etc., arise. 
There will be no disturbance to the sensations of the limb, 
since only motor cells were affected. The diagnosis is easy. 
If a child or adult has an arm, leg or foot shorter, smaller, and 
weaker than the other, and the joints of this limb are loose 
or "flail-like" so that they dan^e and are of little use, the 
chances are that the condition is due to this disease. If it 
dates from infancy and is "due to a fall," one may be sure. 
The treatment is very important. Some of the muscles are 
not entirely paralyzed, and will get much stronger if carefully 
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masBaged and exercised by elertricity. This musi 
early and done systematically, for after twelve months there 
is little use in treatment. The distressing deformities can 
now be cured by the surgeon, who will transplant the whole or 
part of the tendon of a healthy muscle to take the place of 
the useless muscles or muscle. 

But suppose it is the upper motor neuron which is "cut," 
(or in any way destroyed). Then a very different state of 
affairs exists in the muscle. It will be paralyzed as far aa 
the "will" goes, but not necessarily for "reflex" (uncon- 
scious) movements, for these originate in nerve cells below 
the motor cortex. It will not atrophy, for the nerve cells 
governing the growth and health of the muscle are uninjured; 
it will not be hmp, but even more strongly contracted than 
normal. This paralysis seldom affects a few muscles only, 
since a tiny injury affects so many fibres, but usually a whole 
limb or both limbs, or a half of the body. 

A good illustration of this form of paralysis is the bpabtic 
(that is "stiff") paralysis of infants. This disease affects 
especially children whose birth was assisted by forceps, or 
who receive other mechanical injury during birth. There is 
rupture of a blood-vessel in the meninges of the brain, and 
the long continued pressure of the blood causes partial 
deslruction of large areas of cortex. When the child should 
begin to walk, it is noted that the legs especially and the arma 
also are stiff. Since the muscles which bring the feet and 
knees together are naturally stronger than those spreading 
those limbs apart, the legs in this disease are often crossed 
and walking is by "cross-legged progression;" that is, in 
each step the leg is moved not only forward but across the 
other. When both legs and both arms, or both arms, are 
paralyzed, the disease is called "diplegia;" when both legs 
alone " paraplegia " (when the arm and leg on the same side, 
"hemiplegia"). The hemorrhages usually cover much wider 
areas than the motor area alone, and the children are usually 
deficient mentally. They commonly have convulsions. They 
can use thdr limbs somewhat, but awkwardly, stifHy, and 
weakly. 

But a better illustration of paralysis due to disease of the 
upper motor neuron is seen in the hemiplegia of adults. A 
hemorrhage, embolus, or thrombus destroys the fibres from 
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the motor area in the internal capsule. The arm and leg 
of the opposite side become at once stiff and paralyzed, and 
the reflexes exaggerated. A better illustration still is the 
paralysis following a fractiu^ of the spine due to injury, or to 
s knuckle in the backbone due to tuberculosis. The edges 
of the bone crush the spinal cord completely at that point. 
There will be stiff paralysis, "spastic paralysis," of all muscles 
on both sides whose nerves leave the cord below the crushed 
spot, and limp paralysis of the muscles whose nerves leave 
the cord exactly at the crushed place, ance the cells of the 
lower motor neuron are destroyed. There will also be insensi- 
bility of the skin below the 
crush, since the sensory fibres 
no longer run to the brun. 

Another good illustration 
of upper neuron disease is 
seen in adults with spastic 
paraplegia; that is, achron- 
ic stiffness of the legs, due to 
a gradual degeneration of the 
fibres in the pyramidal tract. 
The person notes that his 
legs are stiff. He walks as 
if wading through water, 
taking each step with diffi- 
culty and hardly raising the 
foot from the ground. During each step the knees practically 
always touch each other. Later on the muscles are not only 
stiff, but weak. Try the knee kick and the leg is thrown into 
what is almost a convulsion. The sensations are unchanged. 

In the white matter of the cord one can pick out various 
bundles of fibres. The pyramidal tract runs down in a 
definite portion of the cord (see Fig. 90, a). There are 
definite bimdlea of fibres which convey sensations from the 
muscles; others which convey the sensations of touch, pain, 
heat, cold, etc., for each of these sensations has its own 
"service" of cells and fibres. Some of these tracts do not run 
in the white matter, but through the gray matter. We can 
therefore diagnose the position of some lesions by their effects 
on the various sensations, granting that they do not affect the 
whole cross-section of the cord. For instance, here is an adult 
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who has lost the seasation of heat and cold and of pain, but 
not of touch in the skin of his hands and arms; he has often 
scalded himself without realizing it; babies have been killed 
by being bathed in too hot water by these patients. Hearing 
such a story, we auspect at once a disease which destroyed the 
cord only in its centre, and is probably syringomyelia (syrinx, 
pipe; mydia, cord; therefore, freely translated, a cord like a 
hollow pipe). There is normally a tiny canal down the middle 
of the cord, Fig. 92, c, but in syringomyelia, Fig. 96, this 
canal, c, is much larger than normal, not because the canal 
is distended ("hydro-myelia," in which case no tissue is 
destroyed), but because there is destruction of the gray matter 
around this canal. Since the 
fibres carrying the thermic 
and pain sensations travel 
up the cord in the gray mat- 
ter around this tiny central 
canal, in syringomyelia these 
are the ones which are des- 
troyed, and yet the akin feels 
touch with normal acuity 
7,0. M. A =«««o.i<,= of the »rd of ^ecause the fibres carrying 
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3o.;'SS1j!" '~"' '"'""^ *'" "" its centre. There will also 
be other symptoms; spastic 
paralyses with muscular atrophies, pains, etc. 

Again, the fibres which are responsible for " muscle sense" 
travel up the posterior part of the cord. Tabes dorsalis 
or "locomotor ataxia" is due to a very chronic posterior 
meningitis, which destroys these fibres (Fig. 97) of muscle 
sense, and the result is that the patient cannot control hia 
muscles. The muscles are not weak, and there ia no paralysis, 
the man can contract them with normal force at will, but 
since the muscle sensations are gone he cannot use them 
skilfully. This is ataxia, or "loss of order." Notice such a 
patient as he walks. He watches every footstep to be sure 
he makes it correctly. As a rule we walk almost unconsciously, 
the muscle sense guiding the muscle contractions, but this 
man cannot trust these sensations and must use his eyes. 
He cannot walk in the dark, since the sight seosatioos also are 
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then lost. Hia skin sensations are keen enough, but l3nng 
in bed he often "loses his legs," and, if he cannot see them, 
he must feel for them to know whether they are straight, bent, 
crossed or even hanging out of the bed. He stands erect well 
enough, but, if while doing so he closes his eyes, he falls 
(Romberg's sign), since then he cannot control the muscles 
whose constant play holds us in equilibrium. Of course there 
are other symptoms. He has sudden atrocious puns, especially 
in his legs, which are well described by their names, "light- 
ning" or "shooting" pains. He has sudden attacks of vomit- 
ing, various bowel and bladder symptoms, queer sensations 
in his feet, certain eye signs. 
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loss of knee kicks, etc. But 
the symptom we wish to 
emphasize here is the loss of 
the muscle sense by means 
of which we use our muscles 
skilfully, and by means of 
which we know without 
looking exactly the position 
of each limb and joint. The 
result of this loss is pathetic. 
The patient is a strong man, 
with power enough to move 
his muscles forcibly, but he 
has a gradually decreasing 
power to control his movements. He first walks along rapidly 
with long, strong, swin^ng steps, and a stamping gait, but 
watciiing each step; later he uses a cane to keep him from fall- 
ing, then two crutches, and finally must be supported on both 
aides, and even then his legs get "all tangled up." The three 
cardinal symptoms of tabes are: inability to stand upright 
with the eyes closed; the loss of knee kicks; and the failure of 
the pupils to contract when light is thrown into the eye. 

The nerves themselves may be the seat of disease. Neu- 
BITI8 means infiammation of a nerve. This may be acute or 
chronic, of a angle nerve, "local neuritis," or affect many 
nerves, "multiple neuritis," Local neuritis may follow 
exposure to cold (e.g.. Bell's palsy, see page 193) or injury, 
or the extension of an inflammation from neighboring organs. 
There is pain along the nerve, it is sore when pressed on, and, 
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mnce ita functions are interfered with, the muscles it supplies 
will be more or less paralyzed, and the sensations from the 
skin from which its sensory fibres come will be less sharply 
perceived. 

Sciatica will serve as a good illustration of a local neuritis. 
The sciatic nerve is the largest nerve in the body. It supphes 
nearly all the muscles of the legs and feet with motor branches, 
and receives the sensory nerves from nearly all the skin of the 
lower extremities. It starts at the spine in the pelvis and runs 
down the back of the leg. Neuritis of this nerve may be due 
to exposure to cold, to a severe wetting, to severe muscular 
exertion, to the pressure of tumors in the pelvis, and most 
often to chronic "rheumatism" of the spine with the forma- 
tion of bony nodules which pinch this nerve. There is intense 
pain running from the thigh to the foot, a pain made much 
worse by any motion of the leg which puts the nerve "on 
the stretch." It is for this reason that the patient keeps his 
knee bent and walks on his toes. Pressure anywhere over the 
nerve is very painful. There may be wasting of the muscles. 
Sciatica is a very difficult disease to treat, since it is so hard 
to remove the cause. It is very chronic and apt to recur. 
When severe, the patient may become bedridden. The 
doctor must first be sure there is no disease of the spine or of 
the pelvis wliich presses on, or pinches, this nerve, for if 
these are removed the patient can get entirely well. Medicines 
are of httle value. Long rest in bed, or warm baths, may 
cure a case. If necessary drugs or even pure water can be 
injected directly into the nerve with very good effect. Or, 
the nerve may be exposed by operation and then pulled to 
stretch it somewhat — a procedure which often succeeds in 
relieving the pain. 

Herpes zoster, or "shingles," may bo mentioned here, 
although this trouble is not so much an inflammation of a 
nerve as of its ganglion, which is on the sensory portion of 
each spinal nerve just where it leaves the cord, Fig, 89, 6, 
The nerve cells of this ganghon become inflamed, nence the 
sensory fibres of the nerve also become affected. In this 
disease the patient feels ill for three or four days, then there 
appears a large crop of blisters, each of which is exactly the 
same as a cold sore. This crop of cold sores appears in the 
area of skin from which the sensory fibres of that nerve come. 
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In fact this is the best way to map out the areas of skin from 
which the sensory fibres of a spinal nerve do come. Whenever 
we see a case of shingles we map out accurately just where the 
vesicles appeared, and in that way have by this time accurately 
charted the skin. When the spinal nerves rimning to the 
chest and abdomen are affected, there is a perfect band of 
vesicles half way round the body, hence the name '' zoster" 
or "zone." The vesicles themselves do not stay long, but 
after they heal there continue the distressing burning pains 
of neuralgia in that nerve, and these make shingles a very 
punful disease. 

Multiple Neuritis. — Sometimes the inflammation affects 
many nerves, as a rule the same nerves on both sides of 
the body, and usually those of the arms and legs. With it 
there is some pain in the nerves, tingling in the fingers and 
toes, partial loss of sensation in the skin and of power in the 
muscles which the affected nerves supply. The muscles most 
paralyzed are usually the extensors of the wrists and the 
flexors of the ankles. Ask the patient to hold his hands out 
horizontally and they hang limply down ("wrist drop"). 
He cannot lift his toes from the groimd ("foot drop"), hence 
he lifts at each step the whole leg so high that the loose dan- 
gling foot cannot drag on the ground (the "steppage gait"). 
All the muscles of the body may be thus partially or wholly 
paralyzed, and the patient may die from inabiUty to move 
the muscles of respiration. As a rule the muscle weakness 
lasts from one to several months, then is followed by a slow 
convalescence. 

Multiple neuritis may occur as an acute febrile disease 
following exposure to cold, wet, t etc. Then there is fever, 
headache, malaise, all the symptoms of an acute infection. 
But the most common cause of multiple neuritis is the steady 
use of alcohol. For months the patients have neuralgic pains, 
and tingling in the hands and feet. Then the wrist and foot 
drop become evident. Very rarely are other muscles affected. 
These cases practically always get well, but it takes months. 
Alcoholic neuritis is often accompanied by mental symptoms, 
a psychosis with delusions in which "time and place" seem 
utterly lost. That is, the patient is sure he was a few minutes 
ago miles away, and will tell of events of years ago as if they 
were yesterday. 
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Multiple neuritis also follows the infectious diseases, 
typhoid, but more often diphtheria. The toxin of diphtheria 
picks out almost always certain nerves, especially those to 
the eye and throat. Too much arsenic, either as a medicine, 
or even that in some beers, can cause it. "Beriberi" (page 
323) is a multiple neuritis. 

The treatment of multiple neuritis depends on the nurse 
more than on the doctor. In all cases the patient should rest 
in bed and take a general tonic treatment. The nerves will 
take months to recover, since many nerve fibres must be 
replaced by new ones. In the meantime the muscle fibres 
may become so weak and atrophied that they are almost 
useless when finally their nerve fibres have recovered. The 
secret of successful treatment therefore is to keep the muscles 
in good health by daily massage, oil rubs and electricity, and 
then when the nerve is well the muscle also will be well. 

The effect of the degeneration of motor nerve fibres on the 
muscles is well seen in "progressive muscular atrophv." 
In this disease there is slow degeneration of the lower motor 
neuron, and often later of the upper also. The motor cells 
of the cord disappear, hence their fibres in the motor nerves 
also disappear. The result is a slow atrophy of muscles with 
at first a fine twitching of their fibres. The hands are first 
affected. The muscles waste away, lose their strength and 
dexterity, and finally contract, forming a "claw hand." 
Later the muscles of the forearm, then of the upper arm waste, 
and stiffen; then the rest of the body, till, finally, we have 
the "living skeletons" of the dime museums. It is a disease 
of adult fife. Its cause is not known, nor is any treatment of 
avail. 

Cerebral Hemorrhage. — This condition, popularly called 
"apoplexy," a "stroke of paralysis," or a "shock," is usually 
due to the rupture of a blood-vessel in the brain. The patients 
subject to these shocks are men with arteriosclerosis, espc- 
dally those who work very hard and who drink heavily. On 
the cerebral blood-vessels minute aneurisms the aze of a 
pin's head may develop, or the brain tissue degenerates around 
a vessel, forming there a little hole called a "lacuna." Both 
of these are spots along the arteries. The blood pressure in 
these cases is usually very high and the logical sequence 
sooner or later, rupture. The blood pours through the rup- 
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tured vessel, infiltrates the tissue, and thus kills much of it. 
So many cases of stroke are due to rupture of one certain 
artery that this vessel is named ''the artery of cerebral hemor- 
rhage." Unfortunately, this supplies one of the most impor- 
tant spots in the brain, the internal capsule. 

Sometimes an artery on the surface of the brain ruptures 
and then the blood clot gathers imder the meninges and 
presses on the brain. These ''meningeal hemorrhages" are 
due especially to fractures of the skull, or, as in the case of 
the new bom, to injury. Here again one particular artery 
is most liable to rupture, and that runs over one of the most 
important parts of the cortex. 

Embolism and Thrombosis. — "Softening of the brain" 
(Fig. 87) is a disease often mentioned, but by that term the 
lay-mind usually means the gradually developing dementia, 
the loss of memory, of reasoning power, etc.) which accompany 
old age. Real softening of the brain does occur, but its symp- 
toms are quite different from the above. It is the result of the 
closure of a cerebral artery by an embolus or thrombus. The 
brain tissue which depends on this vessel for food dies, and 
becomes really soft: Emboli in nine-tenths of the cases come 
from a heart with endocarditis (see page 50). Unfortunately 
vegetations loosened from a heart valve often travel (because 
it is the straightest course) via the internal carotid artery, 
directly to the brain, and pick out the artery to the motor 
area. The onset of the paralysis is sudden and quite resembles 
a stroke of paralysis due to hemorrhage. 

A thrombus may form in any diseased artery. Its residt 
is quite similar to that of a thrombus due to an embolus 
except that its symptoms develop more gradually. 

If the vessel plugged by an embolus or a thrombus sup- 
plies a "silent area," there will be no localizing symptoms, 
and sometimes no symptoms at all. 

The "stroke" due to hemorrhage (Fig. 86) or to embolus, 
comes on, as a rule, without warning. There is usually sudden 
and total loss of consciousness with complete relaxation of the 
arms and legs. In other cases the loss of consciousness is 
more gradual, while in still other cases the paralysis develops 
without loss of consciousness. While in coma the respira- 
tions are slow, deep and snoring; the cheeks, especially that 
on the paralyzed side, are blown out at each expiration. One 
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mde usually is perfectly paralyzed (hemiplegia); which side 
it is, can be recognized even during the coma by raising the 
arms and letting them fall. The paralyzed arm will fall more 
like a "dead" Hmp limb. There may be a convulsion; the 
eyes are often turned to one side, the side of the brain in 
which the trouble is. In a few hours (from two to forty-two) 
the fever begins. The patient gradually regains consciousneBs, 
and then the hemiplegia becomes more apparent. The 
paralysis is, of course, the side opposite to the trouble. It at 
first usually involves face, arm, and leg; that is, it is a com- 
plete hemiplegia, but it may be partial and aflect only one of 
these. The muscles of the thoracic and abdominal walls 
usually escape (these seem to get nerves from both sides of 
the brain). When the paralysis is of the right aide, there is 
usually aphasia also (see page 1S8). The paralysis is usually 
much more complete at first than it is later, since many fibres 
are only temporarily injured, and later recover their function. 
For this reason the paralysis may entirely clear up. The 
permanent paralysis is usually worst in the arm, and espe- 
cially the forearm and hand. The leg recovers somewhat and 
the patient is usually later able to walk, while the face often 
almost completely regains its functions. The sensations are 
very little affected, but in rare cases the paralyzed side is 
very hypersensitive. Later, the paralyzed limbs become very 
rigid, especially the arms, and contractures result; that is, the 
elbow and wrist become stiff and flexed in various positions. 
After any severe shock the patient always has some mental 
weakness, and is more emotional and irritable than before. 

We have spoken chiefly of the results of destruction of the 
motor area, but of course there are other cortical areas the 
lesions of which give localizing symptoms; such as blindness 
of one-half the fields of vision, deafness, abnormalities in 
smell, loss of skin sensations over half the body, etc. But all 
these areas added together, including the motor, com[ 
only a small part of the cortex. The rest of the cortex is 
called "silent," although changes in character have been 
known to follow lesion of the frontal lobes. 

The early diagnosis of apoplexy is very difEcuIt. A man 
is found unconscious, breathing heavily and with all his limbs 
limp. The doctor, and sometimes the nurse, must decide 
between apoplexy, uriemic coma, diabetic coma, fractured 
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skull, morphia poisoning, epilepsy, or a simple "drmik,^' and 
must do so in a very few minutes. This diagnosis is not easy 
and mistakes are very often made. The ursBmic patients 
usually have some oedema of the limbs and always albumin in 
the urine; the drunken man's breath may help, but in a case 
of one of the other possibilities the chances are some friend 
has tried to pour whiskey or brandy down the man's throat and 
over his clothes; the breath of the diabetic coma case has a 
sweet, "fruity," odor, and urine is rich in sugar; the epileptic 
had first a convulsion which someone may have seen, and of- 
ten has a bleeding tongue, but so may the ursBmia case; the 
opium poisoning case developed his coma gradually, etc. But 
many of these points demand some previous knowledge of the 
case. The urine should be examined at once for albumin and 
sugar; the skull for a fracture, the limbs should be raised and 
allowed to fall to detect paralysis; the eyes examined to see 
if they both look to one side (brain injury, hemorrhage), etc. 

Death in apoplexy usually occurs before the third day. 
A fall of temperature and return of consciousness on the third 
or fourth day are good signs. Often the paralysis clears up 
entirely, but if not within the first month, there is sure to be 
some permanent loss of power. 

The treatment of cerebral hemorrhage, thrombus and 
embolism depends more on the nurse than doctor. It consists 
in keeping the patient perfectly quiet in bed, turned on one 
side if the respiration is hindered when lying on the back. 
If there is good reason to suspect hemorrhage and the blood 
pressure is high, the patient is usually bled at once. There is, 
however, some doubt as to the value of this procedure, and 
by far the best treatment is to open the skull and to remove 
the clot. An ice-bag on the head, hot-water bottles at the 
feet, and a calomel or croton oil purge at once are indicated 
in all cases. The bladder should be catheterized if necessary. 
In the treatment of embolus and thrombus there is little to 
do, save keep the patient quiet. After about ten days after 
the attack the paralyzed limb should be massaged gently 
each day, and electrical treatment begun about a month 
after, the object of both being to prevent the limbs getting 
stiff in an unfortunate position (contractures). 

Paralysis Agitans. — Paralysis agitans, "shaking palsy," 
or " Parkinson's disease " is a nervous trouble the chief symp- 
14 
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toms of which are tremor, muscular weakness and mu8( 
rigidity. The cause of the disease and its location in the 
nervous system no one knows. Perhaps the nervous system 
of these patients has aged sooner than normal and more 
rapidly than their other organs, for the tremor resembles 
that of old age, only much exaggerated. It affects men 
especially, in particular the hard workers. They often date 
the trouble back to a severe wetting or exposure to cold, or 
to excessive muscular exertion. The mental faculties are 
little impaired. The tremor begins in one hand and arm, 
then the other, and often finally the bead. There is especiaUj 
a slow turning motion of the forearm and hand and a moti< 
of the thumb against the fingers as of a man "rolling a pill. 
If the patient gets excited the tremor is worse; when he makes 
a voluntary motion, it ceases. He can skilfully do the most 
delicate acts, such as pick up a pin, etc. At the same time the 
patient's limbs are weaker and more rigid than nornuil; he 
stands with head bent a Uttle forward and walks as if in danger 
of falling on his face. Since its muscles move little the face 
has very little expression, and is spoken of as "mask like," 
a feature which can be recognized at a glance. ■ 

The only treatment is to improve the general health. I 
Epilkpsy. — "Epilepsy is a disease characterized by, 
attacks of loss of consciousness, with or without convul^ons." 
That "epilepsy" and "fits" are not synonymous the lay mind 
can scarcely believe, and yet some of the most dangerous 
epileptics have few if any true convulsions. Attacks of 
momentary loss of consciousness without convulsions, "petit 
Dial," have really the same significance as have the most 
violent convulsions. These patients may feel dizzy and fall, 
or fur ft moment stand as if dazed, or make some automatic 
motion, sometimes a very violent one. These alone may 
occur at first, but sooner or later the definite convulsiona^. 
"grand mal, " be^n, and then the patient will have both. 

The epileptic convulsion is often preceded by an "aura' 
or warning. This may be a physical or mental sensation, 
flash of light, a sound, etc. Then with a loud scream the 
patient " falls as if shot," making no effort to protect himself, 
hence ofl«n Is injured. The body is perfectly ri^d, with jaws 
fixed, hands clinched and \ega extended. The muscles ol 
r«s))iratiou a1»o uro contructed and the patient gets bluer 
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bluer. In a few seconds be^n the convulsive movements, 
slight at first, then more and more violent. Practically every 
muscle in the body is violently affected. The tongue is often 
chewed; the stools and urine are passed involuntarily. After 
one or two minutes the convulsive movements become less 
violent, the body relaxes, and the patient Ues in deep coma, 
breathing noisily. The respirations then are chiefly abdominal. 
He cannot be aroused for a few minutes or even hoiu's; then 
he gradually awakes. For a time afterwards he is confused 
and complains of headache and malaise. During this period 
he may be truly insane and commit crimes that he afterwards 
does not remember. Some patients seem to have ''fits of 
mania" without any convulsions. The earliest convulsions 
occur, in some cases, only at night. The patient wakes up 
feeling badly, or finds that he has bitten his tongue, or voided 
his urine in bed, but does not for a long time suspect the true 
nature of his trouble. 

True epilepsy begins usually in childhood and continues 
throughout adult life. Some patients get well, but their 
attacks usually began after puberty. The cases which begin 
before ten years of age seldom get well. For a patient to have 
frequent attacks means that it is a severe case. In all cases 
there is sooner or later some mental deterioration, especially 
in those with frequent fits. Those with maniacal symptoms 
after a convulsion are dangerous and should be confined in 
an asylum. While some persons with epilepsy have been 
intellectually even famous, it is well to remember that in 
some states epileptics are grouped among the insane. Epi- 
lepsy seems to be seldom if ever inherited, but it does occur 
especially among the children of the neiu'otic, the hysterical, 
the insane, and especially of the intemperate. 

The treatment of epilepsy is one of the great problems of 
this age. Bromides are the only drugs which seem to lessen 
the number of fits at all, and do cure some cases. Sodium 
bromide well diluted in milk is the least irritating form. In 
those cases in which the fits cease entirely the drug should be 
continued for at least two years after the last fit. It is neces- 
sary to give large doses and to keep the patient almost 
saturated with the drug. One stops temporarily when 
the patient complains of drowsiness, or gastric or cardiao 
distress. 
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The diet of epileptics should be carefully arranged since 
gastric disturbances are common. Complications and errors 
in diet seem frequently the exciting cause of a fit. They should 
eat very little meat, not oftener than once a day, while per- 
haps a purely vegetable diet is the best. The evening meal 
should be especially light. 

Epileptic children should receive kind but firm training, 
and should be taught some tiade which will keep them busy. 
The present idea favors their segregation in colonies, and this 
is certainly from the point of view of society the best idea. 

During a fit a cork should be placed between the teeth 
to protect the tongue. The patient should be stretched out 
on the floor, or put in a reclining posture, the clothes about 
the neck and chest loosened and he be let alone. 

Of "idiopathic" epilepsy we can find no cause on examin- 
ing the brain; all we can say is there is an irritation of the 
motor cortex. But in "symptomatic" epilepsy, while there 
is little if any difference in the fits, there is a discoverable 
cause, and one which sometimes can be removed by operation. 
The fits in "reflex" epilepsy stop entirely after the cause is 
removed. Among children the causes of the reflex fits are 
intestinal worms, trouble with the genital organs, a fordgn 
body in the ear or nose, etc. 

Epileptiform fits occur in various brain diseases, such as a 
tumor, chronic meningitis, etc., while the fits of uraemia may 
exactly resemble those of epilepsy. The most common con- 
dition which must be excluded is hysteria, but the experienced 
nurse seldom mistakes. In hysteria the patient never falls 
as if shot, but Js careful to select a spot, and to fall in a man- 
ner, that she will not hurt herself. The movements are not 
truly convulsive, but rather struggling; or the whole body 
is held rigidly. The persons around must beware or they 
will get struck or bitten. The hysterical person may scream 
during the attack, the epileptic never after the onset. The 
epileptic fit is over in a few minutes, the hysterical often not 
for hours, but it may be terminated at once, sometimes by 
pouring ether over the skin, or dashing cold water over the face. 

The most interesting fits occur in the so-called "Jack- 
sonian epilepsy." Here the fit always begins in one part of 
the body, perhaps the finger or wrist or face, and then spreads 
to other muscles. It may be limited to one limb, and the 
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patient be able to watch it during its whole coursei or it may 
soon become general and, excepting for its onset, resemble 
one of true epilepsy. These cases are due to some local 
trouble in the brain, and one which can often be removed by 
operation. 

The nurse can help greatly in the diagnosis of a case with 
"fits/' since she sees the attacks oftener than does the doctor. 
She should note the patient's statement as to aura, — ^"how 
he knows when a fit is coming on," for if the warning is a 
flash of light, a soimd, an odor, a sensation in a certain part 
of the body, that may aid in determining in just what part of 
the cortex the fits begin. The muscles which first twitch 
should be noted. Perhaps it will be in one finger, or a comer 
of the mouth, or an eyelid, etc., but this shows the point 
where the "explosion" in the cortex began, and that is of 
great importance in treatment. During the convulsion the 
difference between a case of epilepsy and of hysteria is usually 
pretty apparent. 

Chobea. — "Acute chorea," "St. Vitus' dance," is a dis- 
ease the most prominent symptoms of which are constant, 
unconscious, irregular, purposeless muscular contractions. 
Whatever the child tries to do he does awkwardly, or fails 
to do, because he cannot control his movements. Even while 
he lies at rest, if his is a severe case, the involuntary move- 
ments of the face, limbs and tnmk will continue. 

This disease occurs especially in children. It seems to 
be an infection, for it so often occurs with acute rheumatism, 
acute tonsillitis, and acute endocarditis. Other cases follow 
a fright, or severe school work, etc. During the week before 
the attack the child is often irritable, wilful and emotional, 
in marked contrast to his usual disposition. Then begin the 
awkward, jerky movements. The child spills and drops things 
in his hands, makes grimaces. The movements may affect 
the hands only, "mild chorea," or hands and face, or the 
entire body, "severe chorea." The child may be unable to 
feed, or to dress himself, or even to talk. He is always weak. 
Slight mental symptoms are usually present, but sometimes 
he is really maniacal, "chorea insaniens." The case lasts 
from eight to ten weeks, and for about six weeks more, during 
the convalescence, he should be under treatment to prevent 
sequelsa 
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The treatment is, first of all, absolute rest in bed duriag 
the whole of the illness, and also during much of the con- 
valescence. If possible the child should be separated from 
relatives, friends and especially playmates; from all except 
those absolutely necessary in his treatment. Good nursing 
consists in keeping the child quiet and amused without excit- 
ing it. The diet should be as full as possible. Of drugs, 
arsenic for the chorea, iron for the aniemia, and salts for the 
bowels are those most important. 

It is important to prevent the children of nervous parents 
from acquiring the disease. It is especially important to 
protect them from an ambitious school teacher, also to curb 
their own ambitions. They should never enter any possible 
competition for a prize, etc. Children while in the prechorao 
wilful stage are often injured by correction. 

The movements of habit spasm or "tic," are often mis- 
taken for chorea. Children with a tic frequently and at 
regular intervals make some spasmodic movement. It may 
be a quick nod of the head, a grimace, a twitch of the eyelid, 
etc., but it is always the same movement. The child some- 
times accompanies the movement with an oath or other 
shocking word or expression. 

Chroxic chorea op adults, or "Huntington's chorea," 
is a totally different disease. It is inherited, the movements 
are slower than in the true chorea of children, and are more 
a series of writhing contortions. Speech is affected; there is 
gradually developing dementia. It is incurable. 

Migraine. — Migraine, or "sick headache." is an affection 
in which there are attacks of severe headache limited usually 
to one side of the head. Some persons have premonitory 
symptoms before the attacks, such as hallucinations of sight, 
visions of animals, persons, etc.; some become partially blind, 
some see a bright light, or colors. Some are mentally confused 
or depressed. The headache is of a particularly sharp char^ 
acter and spreads usually over half the head. Nausea and 
vomiting are very common symptoms. During the attack 
most patients are completely prostrated, and cannot endure 
any noise, light, etc. 

These attacks last from one to three days. They recur 
frequently. They are brought on by excitement, by errors in 
diet, etc, They sometimes are much diminished in number 
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by a proper pair of glasses. As the attack comes on a brisk 
purge should be given, and the patient kept absolutely quiet 
in bed. Coffee may help diminish the nausea. Of drugs, a 
long list is recommended, including chloroform, caffeine, 
cannabis indica, antipyrine, antifebrin, phenacetin, ergot, 
etc., but the medicinal treatment is unsatisfactory. 

Vasomotor Disorders. — The muscle coats of practically 
all the arteries of the body are under the control of nerves 
which thus determine the size of the vessels' lumen. These 
nerves are called "vasomotor nerves." Some, the "vasocon- 
strictors," make the vessel contract, that is, become a smaller 
tube ; others, the " vasodilators," make them dilate. A common 
illustration of the influence of vasoconstrictors is the pallor of 
the face due to fright, while blushing is due to the vasodilators. 

Raynaud's disease is a "vasomotor" disorder. In the 
mildest cases the person complains that exposure to cold, 
or an emotion, gives him "dead fingers," or "dead toes." 
The skin of these parts becomes white and cold, then, with 
the reaction, they become red and hot. The whole hand may 
be thus affected. In cases a little severer the fingers, toes, or 
ears, etc., become livid and swollen, stiff and very painful. 
This condition is popularly called "chilblains." In the sever- 
est cases the local cyanosis (lividity) is permanent, and the 
skin dies and sloughs off. Usually this affects only the tips of 
the fingers and toes, or of the ears, but the whole of the fingers 
or even the whole hand may slough off. An interesting feature 
of these cases is that the gangrene is usually symmetrical, 
that is, affects corresponding areas on both sides of the body. 

Erythromelalgia, or "red neuralgia," is a similar con- 
dition to the above, and some think is the same. There is 
pain, with flushing and local fever of the feet or hands, worse 
when the parts hang down. 

Angioneurotic (Edema. — By "oedema" is meant swelling 
due to the accumulation of fluid. It usually means that the 
subcutaneous tissue is swollen because the lymph of the 
affected part is much increased. In angioneurotic oedema 
the swellings are very local; the eyelid, lip, cheek, or hand, 
e,g,, may suddenly become huge. These attacks are usually 
accompanied by intestinal colic, pain, nausea, and sometimes 
by vomiting. If the swelling is of the tissue lining the larynx^ 
rapid death may result. 
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DISEASES OF THE THTBOID GLAND 

Thb thtsoid u the soft organ which can be felt on thai 
windiripe just below the " Adam's apple" (larynx). It is ' 
ver>' easily felt when it rises during the act of swallowing. 
Thia organ Js a gland, and yet it has no duct, for it manu- 
factures only an intemal secretion (Fig. 98). 

MyxtEDEMA.^This substance 
which the thyroid supplies to the 
blood is one of the most interest- 
ing and best understood of all in- 
ternal secretions. If the gland is 
removed or destroyed, the person 
begins to gain weight; the skin 
becomes dry and thick, and under 
it gathers a layer of mucilaginous 
tissue C'myxcedema"); the hair 
dries and falls out; the pulse rat« 
falls; the expression of the face 
becomes stolid, stupid and E^qui- 
mo-Iike; the person gets irritable, 
suspicious, and often quite "im- 
possible;" the mind becomes dull- 
er and duller; and 6nally the pa- 
tient may become a helpless idiot. 
This condition is named " myxce- 
dema" from condition of the skin. 
One of the moat brilliant of medical attainments is the 
discovery that we can supply this internal secretion by daily 
feeding the patient with the thyroid gland of animals, either 
fresh, or in the form of a dried powder (preparations spoken 
of aa "thyroid extract"). The symptoms described above 
gradually disappear and, however distressing the condition 
has been, the patient in time may be entirely restored. Wo 
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also know that one of the chief ingredients of this internal 
secretion is iodine, and that some iodine preparations are 
almost as efficacious in treatment as the animal gland itself. 

Some babies are bom with the thyroid gland absent or 
practically so; in other children the gland is unable, in vary- 
ing degrees, to do the work required of it; while in a third 
group the normal gland is practically destroyed during an 
attack of scarlet fever or some other acute disease. These 
children scarcely grow at all, or after a few years of fairly 
normal growth their development practically stops. A child 
of sixteen may, in size and appearance, resemble one of seven 
or eight years, etc. Mentally these children are very dull. 
Their faces are stupid, the mouth is open, the tongue hanging, 
the nose thick, the hair thin, the skin of the body very doughy. 
Saliva dribbles from the mouth. Such chilcb^n are called 
"cretins." Their condition can be greatly improved by 
feeding them with thyroid extract. Of course the treatment 
must be continued for life, or the patient will relapse into this 
condition. 

The condition of hypothyroidism (diminished thyroid 
function) is not rare. In a great many cases the gland seems 
fairly normal and yet it is unable to produce quite enough 
secretion for the needs of the body. A person in this state 
may have only one or two of the above symptoms in a very 
mild degree — for instance, a rather dry skin or falling out of 
the hair — and his real disease may be unsuspected. Thyroid 
extract in very small doses will improve the condition of which 
these patients complain, and it often, also, shows through 
their unexpected improvement in other ways how deficient 
they have been. 

One rare condition may here be mentioned, since there is 
some evidence that it belongs in this myxoedema group. 
"Dercum's disease," or adiposis dolorosa, is a disease 
characterized by a great increase of fat, which is painful to 
the touch, and which is usually deposited unequally over the 
body. The mental condition of these patients is not up to 
the average. A few cases have been given the therapeutic 
test — ^that is, did improve when fed with thyroid extract. 

A GOITRE is a thyroid gland so large that it is really a 
tumor. Yet the new tissue which causes the swelling is in 
such a case not thyroid tissue. Sometimes the gland enlarges 
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as a whole, but more often only on one side. Goitres are rare id 
America, but they are very common, especially among women, 
in certain countries, particularly in Switzerland, Italyand parts 
of Aaia. There must be some local cause for this trouble, as 
strangers settling in those regions may also become infected. 
The symptoms arc due chiefly to the pressure of the tumor 
on the windpipe, and on the blood-vessels and nerves of the 
neck. Sometimes these patients become myxcedematoua. 
The treatment is to cut out the most of the tumor. 

Exophthalmic goitbe, or "Graves's" or "Basedow's 
disease," is a condition in which there is a goitre, — that is, 
an enlarged thyroid gland, — but the gland is not nearly so 
large as in an ordinary case of goitre; in fact it may be only 
at operation that we End it ia enlarged. But here there is an 
increase of thyroid tissue, and all the symptoms seem due to 
overproduction of the thyroid secretion. A few of the symp- 
toms of this trouble may be produced by feeding a normal 
person with large doses of thyroid extract. 

This disease often develops suddenly, following a fright, 
mental strain, etc.; many, indeed, think the local disease is 
due to a nervous trouble. 

Exophthalmic goitre gives as important symptoms: a 
rapid heart (tachycardia), with the pulse between 100 and 
160; prominent eyes (exophthalmos); a nervous disturbance 
in the movements of the eyes, so that, among other abnor- 
malities, the white of the sclera can be seen above the iris; 
a fine, rapid tremor of the fingers and hands; and a restless, 
apprehensive state of mind, best described as "crystallized 
fear." Patients with this disease perspire profusely, and often 
have gastro-intestinal disorders. The condition occurs 
especially in women. 

As in myxcedema, so in exophthalmic goitre, there are 
many slight cases, the diagnosis of which is difficult. The only 
symptoms, indeed, may be "nervousness" or "heart disease." 

The treatment of these cases is fairly satisfactory. Some 
of them recover without treatment, some recover during a 
"rest-cure;" others after X-ray treatment. But the best 
treatment for a severe case is to remove half the gland, on 
the ground that the trouble is too much internal secretion. 
The last stage of most patients that are left without treat' 
□lent is shacking. They become very emaciated, inteoselyi 
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nervous and delirious or even insane, and the heart " races'' 
to death. 

Behind and in the th3n*oid gland are from three to four 
other but smaller glands, about the size of a bean — the para- 
THTROIDS. These also furnish only an internal secretion. 
When these are removed a fatal tetany results. By tetany is 
meant a peculiar convulsion of the arms, which slowly become 
rigid, with all joints flexed. 

DISEASES OF THE ADRENAL GLANDS 

The adrenals also are glands with only an internal secretion. 
When for any reason this is absent, the condition known as 
"Addison's d[isease" results. Since this disease is usually due 
to tuberculosis, we have mentioned it under that heading 
(see page 280). Other diseases also, such as cancer, atrophy, 
inflammations, et al., may destroy these glands and produce 
practically the same clinical picture as tuberculosis (Fig. 73). 

DISEASES OF THE PITUITARY AND PINEAL GLANDS 

The pituitary body is a gland about the size of a small cherry 
situated jiist behind the eyes. It is important in determining 
the growth of the body. If disease of this gland begins early in 
life giantism results; if the disease begins in the adult a con- 
dition known as acromegaly results, characterized by enlarge- 
ment of the feet, hands, nose, chin, etc., and headaches and 
partial blindness from pressiu'e of the enlarged gland on neigh- 
boring nerves. Other diseases of this gland produce obesity 
with under-development of the sexual organs. 

The pineal gland, situated in the brain opposite the back of 
the head, evidently exerts a controlling influence over sexual 
development, since tumors of this gland are present in cases of 
boys and girls who are far more mature than is normal for their 
years. 

It is only recently that we have begun to understand and 
to appreciate the great importance of these glands, formerly 
called '^ useless relics " of earlier forms in evolution. Zoologists 
tell us that the thyroid gland once moistened the mouth; that 
the pituitary gland was originally a part of the nose; that the 
pineal gland is the remnant of an ancestor's third eye in the 
back of his head. We now doubt even that the appendix or the 
tonsils are " perfectly useless " organs. 
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Gout. — Gout ia a "disturbance of metaboliani," or a 
"nutritional disorder." These terms imply much more than 
they mean, for we know really very little about such troubles, 
although much about their results. For instance, diabetes 
melhtus is a disturbance of metabolism. The tiny body-cellfl 
cannot use sugar. Why, we do not know. The only wonder is 
that these wonderful little living creatures get along (" metab- 
olize") so well aa they do with the diet the blood supphes. 
In gout there ia trouble, not with sugar, but with uric acid, 
of which there seems to be too much formed, and too little 
excreted; hence it collects in the blood. Whether or not 
uric acid causes the symptoms of gout is an open question. 
It is true that between acute attacks of gout the amount <^1 
uric acid in the urine is much diminished; that it is especially 
low just before one of these attacks; that during the attack 
it increases, perhaps to normal, but not much beyond; and 
that after an acute attack the patients do feel much better 
than before. In gout there are deposits of uric acid in and 
about the inflamed joints, and little masses called "tophi" 
in the ears and on the knuckles. 

Gout is best described as the natural result of two evils 
of civiUzation — too much food and too little physical work. 
The best simile is that of an engine fed with too much coal, 
and hence with fire-box clogged. The disease may be acquired 
by the fortunate by too high living, too much meat, too much 
alcohol, especially the fermented liquors, and too little exer- 
cise; but the poor also suffer from it as the result of poor 
food, alcohol, poor hygiene, and the use of lead in their work 
(in the case of painters, etc.). Poor kidneys seem also to play 
a very important part. The worst forms of gout, however, 
are inherited, not acquired. The children of a gouty father 
may have typical arthritic attacks, but are more liable 
have the troubles mentioned in the list on page 221. 
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The most important symptom of gout is acute inflamma- 
tion of the joints. The joint first inflamed is usually the 
first joint of the big toe. The attack usually begins in the 
early morning, with agonizing pain in this joint, and later 
the other joints of the foot are affected. They become swollen, 
red, hot, and exquisitely sensitive, and the patient feels as 
if the foot were in a vise. There is fever. Towards morning 
the pain abates, may even disappear, and yet the joints may 
look just as inflamed as they did during the night. This is 
ftn important point in differentiating these cases from acute 
rheumatism. If we see a man walking with little pain on a 
joint which looks very inflamed, we are pretty sure he has 
gout. The next night the pain returns, and so on for from five 
to dght days, the severity gradually diminishing each time. 
These attacks usually recur, often with intervals of some 
months. Almost any joint may be involved, but the great 
toe rarely escapes. 

In addition to joint troubles, there are many other symp« 
toms which are as truly gouty. Gastro-intestinal attacks, 
with pain, vomiting, diarrhoea, and depression; cardiac 
attacks, with irregularity of the heart and its accompanying 
pain and shortness of breath; skin diseases, especially eczema; 
dyspepsia; arteriosclerosis and all its resulting troubles; 
headache, migraine; neuralgias, cramps; renal calculi; chronic 
bronchitis; and a host of eye troubles. 

As a result of chronic gout, the joints, especially of the 
hands and feet, become considerably deformed. The deposits 
of uric acid may form on the knuckles knobs which may 
ulcerate through the skin (chalk stones). Patients with this 
disease almost always have arteriosclerosis and nephritis. 
They do not die of gout, but suddenly of some intercurrent 
infection (that is a terminal infection, causing pleurisy, 
pericarditis, meningitis or peritonitis, etc.) or of ursemia. 

The gouty patient should be a total abstainer from alcohol, 
temperate as concerns food, and regular in his exercise in 
the open air. He should keep his skin in good condition by 
bathing daily. The diet should be varied, but very limited 
in quantity (yet not much less than any normal man should 
eat, for many men eat too much). Milk and eggs are espe- 
cially good, and bread with much butter. Water should be 
drunk in great excess. ''Diets'' should on the whole be 
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avoided, ance they are usually extreme in some point or 
other. It ia better to starve for a few days and then begin 
nitb a very limited milk diet, taking next milk and eggs, and 
later a mixed diet of limited quantity. 

During the acute attack the patient should be purged, the 
diet cut down to milk, the foot elevated and wrapped in hot 
compressed, and wine of colchicum given to relieve the pun 
and inflammation. 

Diabetes Mellitus.— Diabetes melUtua is a disturbance 
of metabolism. Glucose, the ordinary fuel of the body, for 
Homc unknown reason is not well used, accumulates in the 
blood, and is excreted by the kidneys. Although nephritis 
often develops aa a complication, diabetes meUitus is not a 
disease of the kidneys, for their duty is to remove from the 
blood all glucose in excess of 0.2 per cent. Nor is it a disease 
of the blood. For some reason the tiny cells, the little living 
workshops of the body cannot use glucose well; yet the dis- 
ease may not involve thera, for they bum with ease other 
sugars, some, as levulose, very simitar to glucose. But no 
other sugar can quite replace glucose, else the treatment of 
diabctefl would be easy. We believe that the trouble is in 
the pancreas; that this organ furnishes the blood with an 
internal secretion which must be present in order that a cell 
may bum this sugar. 

To find glucose in the urine once does not necessarily mean 
diabetes. We must find it during long periods of time. It 
is often present for a few days after injury to the bead, and 
also in other conditioa^?. Again, if one of us were to eat at 
one time 3()0 Gm. of sugar (glucose or even cane sugar) he 
would excrete some of it in the urine, for his body could not 
store up or use that large amount on so short notice. Ue 
would have "overstepped his limit." But if a person loses 
sugar ill tlie urine after a 100 Gm. dose, we may suspect dia- 
betes melhtua, for a normal person has a higher "limit" and 
greater "tolerance" than that. That is, our bodies have a 
"limit" to their abihty to use glucose. They "tolerate" up 
to a certain extent. The limit of a mild diabetic is lower 
than normal, while the severe cases cannot tolerate even a 
few grammes, but will excrete every trace. A normal man 
has almost no limit for starches (bread, etc.), perhaps since it 
takes so long to digest them that the limit for glucose is never 
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reached. But the diabetic has a starch limit, and what this 
is in each case it is very important for the doctor to know. 
When we say that a diabetic's ''tolerance'' for bread is about 
50 Gm., we' mean that he can eat this amount at one time 
without glycosuria following; that after 60 Gm. a little 
sugar would appear in the urine. In the urine of severe cases 
there is always sugar, since they are never below their limit. 
They may take a diet entirely free from carbohydrates, they 
may even starve; but they are always burning a little of their 
own tissues, and this process furnishes some glucose. Cases 
of moderate diabetes can use a little of the carbohydrates 
with impunity, if these are taken in quantities within their 
limits; but let the patients overstep this, and sugar appears 
at once in the urine. 

Some diabetics have inherited the disease; in some cases 
it dates from a severe mental strain, or a nervous shock, an 
injury, an acute infectious disease; in more cases no cause 
can be assigned. The anatomical cause is described on page 
147. 

The onset of the disease is often gradual, and the first 
symptom is usually an increase in the amount of urine. With 
this polyuria there is intense thirst. Much water is needed 
to excrete the sugar; this concentrates the blood, and the 
sensation of intense thirst is the result. If the amount of 
sugar excreted is diminished by dieting, the amount of urine 
at once diminishes, and the thirst lessens. Diabetics have 
voracious appetites; they have especially a terrible craving 
for sweets and starches. Their conscience is evidently affected, 
for to get these they will use all kinds of deceit. Sometimes 
they go on "carbohydrate sprees" and gorge themselves with 
ice cream, cake, and candy. 

Unless the glycosuria is checked, emaciation soon be^ns, 
and then the patient tends to go steadily down hill. The "fat- 
diabetics" usually run a long, mild course, almost without 
symptoms. The "lean and hungry" diabetics are usually 
very severe cases; the younger the patient so much more 
severe the case. 

The urine in mild cases may be normal in amount, but 
usually it runs from 3 to 4 litres; in severe cases from 4 to 10 
litres are not rare; and in the severest it may reach 20 litres 
or more. Its color is pale greenish yellow, and its specific 
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gravity is high, from 1025 to 1045 or over. The amount ofi 
sugar varies with the diet, and if the patient eats all he wants | 
it may reach a pound or more a day." A very severe ease o 
"carbohydrate free" diet voids about 50 Gm. daily. The | 
milder caaes are all sugar-free on a "carbohydrate free" 
diet, and remain so when carbohydrates are eaten in quanti- 
ties below the patients' liniita. 

In speaking in the following pages of the urine we use the ^ 
term "sugar-free" when no sugar ia present, and "glycosuria" 
when it is present. Practically the only sugar in the urine in^ 
this disease is glucose or grape-sugar. The term carbohy- 
drate is used because it covers all sugars and starches which, 
although quite different in the food, are soon practically all J 
transformed by digestion to glucose. We eat very little I 
glucose as such. 

If even a normal person is put on a carbohydrate- free diet, 
acids witi soon appear in the urine, and the most important 1 
of the.se is oxybutyric acid, an acid similar to that which ' 
gives the odor to rancid butter. These aeids are present in 
much greater quantities in the urine of diabetics, and may 
finally cause coma and death, perhaps by their intoxication — 
"acid intoxication" — perhaps by using up the alkali of the 
body and thus causing an "alkali starvation." 

Among the complications of diabetes are boils, carbuncles, 
severe itching of the skin, "pruritus," and gangrene of the 
fingers and toes, or even of a whole limb. Neuralgias, paraly- 
ses, cataract of the eye, et al., are also common. Diabetics 
are very susceptible to infections (hence the boils, etc.), and 
die less often of diabetes than of a terminal infection, such as 
pneumonia, gangrene of the lung, pulmonary tuberculosis or 
blood-poisoning. The patients who die of diabetes itself die in 
"diabetic coma," and the first symptoms of this should always 
be carefully watched for. These may bo a gradually increasing 
drowsiness, or headache, or nausea and vomiting. Soon 
begins the "air hunger;" the breaths are very deep and 
straining, although there is no impediment to respiration, d 
The breath has a sweetish odor due to acetone. Once devsl- I 
oped, coma is almost always rapidly fatal. I 

The prognosis in diabetes is always bad, so far as cure 
goes. Mild cases in adults may run for twenty years, but in 
children and young adults, the disease is usually rapidly fatal. 
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The treatment is chiefly general, for no drug is of use, 
except large dosee of soda, when there is acid in the urine. 
If coma is feared, the soda should be given by mouth, by 
rectum, and intravenously, in the largest possible amounts, 
even 100 Gm. a day. This alkali is given to combat the acid 
intoxication. 

Even in a mild case one must reorganize the patient's 
life. The disease ia incurable, and the question is, how to 
prolong fur health as many years as possible. The patient 
should lead a quiet life, free from worry and hard work. 
Frequent bathing will keep his skin in good condition. He 
should avoid any excess, should guard against fatigue, against 
cold, etc. 

We cannot here give the details of dieting these patients 
or copy the charts of the various permitted or forbidden foods, 
but we state the general rules which govern these diets. By 
" carbohydrate*f ree " diet we mean one in which the food we 
give contains no sugar or starch as such. But the food the 
body Jiaes is never free from carbohydrates, for not only is 
sugar split off from the pure prot^d molecule, but we are 
continuously burning up some of our own body tissues, and 
theee contain sugar. In reckoning the amount of carbohydrate 
in the food, these two sources must always be considei'ed. 
The patient's tolerance of carbohydrates is the important 
factor to consider. The longer the glycosuria coatinuee and 
the more sugar there is in the urine, the less becomes the 
tolerance. The patient handles the httle he can use less and 
less well ; that is, bis limit gets gradually lower. On the other 
hand, the less the sugar excreted, in general terms the better 
becomes the tolerance, and even one sugar-free day (no sugar 
in the urine) will raise the limit perceptibly. Theoretically, 
therefore, a diet as free as possible from carbohydrates would 
be best. But such a diet b very hard on the body, for glucose 
is a most important food, and not even a normal man could 
stand doing without it long, much leas the severe diabetics, 
who would soon be in fatal coma. We must always com- 
promise. The problem is to avoid the dangers of progressive 
emaciation and acid intoxication on the one hand, and the 
injury to the patient's tolerance on the other; to keep the 
patient as nearly sugar-free as is possible and wise. Not 
only is each case a problem, but the problem in each case ia 
Ifi 
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continually shifting as the intolerance shifts. In mild 
where there is no sugar in the urine while the patient is on a 
carbohydrate-free diet, we add bread to the chet, increasing 
the amount ten grammes a day, until the first trace of sugar 
appears. Thus we get the hmit. Suppose it is 80 grammea. 
We then allow this patient about half that amount every day. 
That is, each day he may have 40 Gm. of bread or its equiva- 
lent in any other carbohydrate. "Equivalent" does not 
mean equal in weight, but equal in sugar-value. The.se 
values are given in tables. For instance, the equivalent of 
20 Gm. of wheat bread is 400 c.c. of milk, 70 Gm. of potatoes, 
etc. In this way a pleasant variety in diet is obtained. The 
limit should be tested from time to time, and the diet changed 
accordingly. One should remember that the various diabetic 
breads on the market all contain more or less of the carbo- 
hydrates, which the body turns into sugar, and in giving them 
one should make due allowance for this. Since levulose is 
better used than glucose, the attempt has been made to use 
that, but with only partial success. 

Severer cases are sugar-free only on a carbohydrate-free 
diet, but this diet would in time kill them. If, however, the 
carbohydrates of their food are diminished daily, so that at 
the end of a week the diet is carbohydrate free, then often 
one "hunger day" of complete abstinence from food will so 
increase their tolerance that the next day a small amount of 
bread, which before this would have caused increased gly- 
cosuria, may be given without the urine's showing a trace of 
sugar. This amount may even be slowly increased without 
injury. They must have a little sugar in the diet. They should 
be carefully watched for signs of coma. 

Diabetes Insipidus. ^ — This is a remarkable disorder, the 
chief symptom of which is polyuria— that is, the passage of 
large amounts of fairly normal urine. There is polyuria in 
diabetes mellltus also, but there it is due to the sugar which 
must be excreted; in chronic nephritis also, but there the 
cause is a very severe nephritis, and the urine is not normal; 
in hysteria, and after epileptic convulsions, etc., but it ia 
very transitory; during and after acute fevers, but chieBy 
because we make the patient drink large quantities of water. 
But in diabetes insipidus the polyuria is chronic, often lasting 
many years. The kidneys, so fur as we can now see, are nor- 
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m&l, and the urine, apart from its diluteness, ia also normal. 
Thia very rare disease occurs especially in young men. The 
cause may be primarily in the brain; some say that it is in 
the kidneys, and that these, able to excrete only a dilute urine, 
must in order to eliminate the solids, excrete large amounts 
of water. The result is a fearful thirst. The general health 
is little affected. The disease may begin at birth; in adults 
it sometimes comes on gradually, sometimes suddenly, after 
a fright or an injury. The amount of urine passed is often 
five or six litres, and in some cases over 20. It looks hke water, 
and its specific gravity is from 1001 to 1005. It contains no 
abnormal substance, as sugar, albumin, etc. No treatment 
ia of avail. 

Rickets. — Rickets is the name of a disease of infants, 
and is characterized by alterations in the bones at the time 
they are growing moat actively, and by wasting of the entire 
body. It comes on insidiously during the first or second years 
of life. There is fever and the child becomes irritable and 
restless, especially at night, when he is always throwing 
off the bedclothes. He screams if touched, as if his whole 
body were sore. He sweats profusely, especially the head, 
so that the pillow is soaked. There are also digestive dis- 
turbances. The child will not learn to walk till late, and, if 
he has already learned, the rickets will put a atop to his walk- 
ing. The mother fears he is paralyzed. There ia great weak- 
ness of the muscles. The child may lose weight rapidly, or he 
may stay plump but flabby. The ends of the ribs and of the 
long bones swell, because of an overgrowth of soft bone. This 
"rickety rosary" of the ribB,-and the large wrists and ankles 
persist through life. The chest becomes somewhat deformed 
(often "pigeon breast" is due to rickets). The child's head 
is large, his face small. The head looks square in shape, and 
the forehead is prominent. The skull often feels very thin, 
like a parchment, and the fontanellea do not close so early as 
is normal. Delayed teething is the nUe. The bones of the 
arma become crooked if the child uses them much in creeping, 
those of the legs bend if he walks much. The legs may 
become bowed, or knock-kneed, but the most characteristic 
change is a forward arching of the shins, hence the name 
"saber legs." The abdomen is swollen ("pot belly"), partly 
because the liver and spleen are big, more because the bowels 
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are flatulent with gas. The child is usually peevish and 
irritable, sleeps poorly, has convulsions, and spasms of tha 
throat, and is very susceptible to acute diseases. All grades 
of the disease occur, from the mildest, which are not noticed 
by the mother, to the severest, which produce misshapen 
dwarfs. 

Tlua disease is very common, especially, but not entirely, 
among the poor. Faulty diet is one cause. Sometimes the 
disease is caused by the mother's having children too near 
together, or nursing them while she is pregnant. In its slighter 
grades it occurs not rarely among the rich, especially those 
who use the various expensive proprietary infants' foods. 

In treatment the diet is the first consideration. The 
child should have a healthy wet nurse, or be fed on property 
diluted cow's milk. He should be kept perfectly quiet to 
prevent deformities; should, as much as possible, lie, warmly 
clad, in the sunlight and fresh air. Warm baths and sweet- 
oil rubs will greatly relieve the sensitiveness. Various medi- 
cines are a help, including phosphorus, iron, cod-liver oil, etc. 

ScuRVT. — Scurvy is a disease due to long-continued cm)r 
in diet, especially in adults to the lack of fresh vegetable food, 
in children to the use of boiled or condensed milk or proprietary 
foods. It was common enough among sailors until the use of 
well preserved fruits came into common use. Among infants it 
is by no means, as is commonly assumed, a disease of the poor, 
but occurs in children especially between the fourth and twelfth 
months of life of the wealthy families, not breast-fed but reared 
on most expensive foods. Its chief symptom is bleeding in 
various parts of the body: in the joints, under the periosteum 
of bones, or from the spongy gums of the mouth or from the 
bowel or stomach. The child thus diseased is pale, restless, 
sore when handled, and then develops localized swellings of the 
limbs which are due to hemorrhages under the periosteum of 
the bones, or under the skin. This child should be given at once 
fresh fruit juice, either orange or lemon, and should be put on 
fresh and unsterihzed, unpasteurized cow's milk, diluted if 
oeoeesary. In this connection it ia interesting to not« that the 
twenty-four-hour output of milk of a cow contains, while fresh, 
citric acid in amounts equal to that of a whole lemon. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE SPECIFIC INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

Introduction. — In addition to the world with which we 
are familiar, there is another world, vast, intensely interesting, 
and exceedingly important, which suirounds us on all sides, 
and which, although invisible to the ordinary eye, is of vast 
importance to the life of the plants and animals we know so 
well, and to our own life. We refer to the world of the minute 
plants and animals. While the activity of these tiny creatures 
is ever manifest, they themselves are not seen, unless vast 
numbers are crowded together, as for example, the dots 
and streaks on a crust of bread. To study the separate indi- 
viduals we muat use a microscope, which will magnify them. 
In fact, were a man magnified as much as are these tiny or- 
ganisms, he would be over a mile tall. 80 tiny are they that 
the best milk on the market contains at least 600,000 to every 
teaspoonful; good milk over four millions; and the ordinary 
milk sold in cities, many times this number. Escape from 
this world of the micro-organisms we cannot, nor should we 
try, for the life of the world, including our own life, is possible 
only because these do play their part. In the great chain of 
existence the carnivorous animals use as their food the 
herbivora, and the herbivora, plants. Plants feed on the 
simplest gases — carbon dioxide and ammonia — on salts and 
water. But the origin of these gases and salts is the decom- 
posed tissue of dead plants and animals. Suppose that the 
putrefying bacteria should suddenly ceaae their activity. Then 
each plant and animal when it dies would be embalmed by the 
sun, there would be no food for plants, and they would die. 
Next the herbivora and finally the camivora, would all die, 
because this one link of the micro-organisms had dropped from 
the chain. But the organisms of decomposition and fermenta- 
tion fill only one part of this world of tiny creatures. The 
nitrifying bacteria also are interesting. They "oxidize" the 
nitrogen of the air and the simple ammonia gases set free by 
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decomposition to nitrates.— salts which farmers at consider- 
able expense add to the soil in fertilizers. Those humble 
bacteria seem to do this easily, while many of our best chem- 
ists to-day are striving with poor success to rival them and 
oxidize the nitrogen of the air. Other micro-organisms have 
more aristocratic duties than these. The flavor of cheese, of 
butter, of tobacco, the results of the various "ripening' 
processes, the fermentation of beers and the rising of bread 
— all these are for the mo.st part due to micro-organisms. 

To go further. We are the "hosts" of myriads of these 
little creatures; they live on our skin and in our intestine, 
and it is doubtful if we could well get along without them. 

In this vast host of micro-organisms of tiny plants and 
animals, there are many species, races, and varieties, which 
an expert can distinguish as correctly as can you in a flower 
garden pick out the roses from the lilies, panaies, etc. Not 
only that, but of each of these species one can distinguish 
varieties, just as the florist distinguishes the tea from moss 
roses, and among the tea roses distinguishes the Jacks, 
Richmond Reds, etc. Among all of these there are a few 
varieties which in most particulars are very hke their "cous- 
ins," but which are decidedly poisonous to us and which man 
should try to exterminate, just as he tries to kill off among 
the reptiles the rattlesnakes. They are the so-called "viru- 
lent parasites," micro-organisms which live at the expense of 
a host and injure him. They are comparatively few in number. 
Many are well studied and quite thoroughly understood, and 
practical methods for their extermination have been devised. 

Some of these virulent parasites are true parasites, ^that 
is, they can hve only with a host. Others are only partially 
parasites; they can live independently, — that is, they can 
"support themselves" when no host is at hand. But we wish 
to emphasize the following point: just as sharp a line should 
be drawn l>etween these pathogenic micro-organisms and the 
others as is drawn between a rattlesnake and a black snake, 
or, better, between an edible mushroom and a toadstool. The 
one we should try to exterminate; the others we should use. 

Of this great host of micro-organisms, some are animals, 
some plants, and some so like both that it is hard to say which 
they are. In each of these three groups there are a few patho- 
geoic or disease-producing, organisms. Of the animals we 
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shall apeak later (page 325). The great intermediate group 
which staods between plants and animals, includes the great 
host of bacteria, and we know more about these than other 
germs, because they are so easily studied. The group of the 
pathogenic animal micro-organisms is an ever increasing and 
vastly important group, as it is more than probable that some 
of our worst diseases are due to them. They cannot yet be 
studied aa easily as bacteria, since we cannot now grow them 
in our laboratories, keeping them and their descendants alive 
for years, as in the case of most bacteria. 

Pathogenic micro-organisms are popularly called "germs." 
Some persons still speak of the "germ theory of disease," 
as if there were still ground for a difference of opinion as to 
whether germs really cause disease or not. Not many diseases 
are caused surely by germa; concerning many others there is 
still doubt; but there are a few diseases which we are just as 
sure are caused by certain germs, as we are that the little 
red, itching spots on our skin were caused by the mosquito 
which we killed in the act of biting; or that those painful 
papules were caused by the hornets which swarmed from the 
nest we disturbed unwittingly. These diseases are few in 
number, but in every case of each of these diseases a certain 
germ can always be found by any one man who knows when 
and how to took; this germ and many generations of its 
descendants can be grown in glass tubes in our laboratories; 
and it or its descendants wilt reproduce the original disease in a 
man, or in certain animals, into which it is injected, accidentally 
or purposely (Koch's laws). Of course all animals, as man, 
dog, rabbit, etc., are not susceptible to the same germa. 

Some diseases are due always to one and the same parasite. 
Among those caused by bacteria are acute lobar pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, cholera, 
lockjaw, glanders, tuberculosis, anthrax, inSuenza, erysipelas, 
diphtheria, and a few others. Among those caused by animals 
are malaria, "sleepy sickness," amcebic dysentery, lues, and 
a few tropical diseases. These are called "specific diseases," 
and the parasite of each is its "speciiic organism." Some 
diseases can be caused by any one of several germs, as a boil, 
a carbuncle, rheumatism, acute endocarditis, empyema, periton- 
itis. Inflammations with pus production are caused by a group 
of germs called "pyogenic" or "pus-producing" organisms. 
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The yeasts and moulda very often cause superficial in- 
flammations, as thrush of babies' mouths, and trivial infec- 
tions of the nose, mouth, ears, etc.; some seem able to cause 
lung disease, or at least to aid pathogenic bacteria to do s 
while some cause bad skin diseases. 

In the case of these "specific diseases" the evidence for 
the specific organism is so strong that the only rational way 
to doubt the pathogenic action of these micro-organisms is 
to doubt the existence of the disease they cause. 
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The simple presence of these germs does not cause disease. 
It is the poisons, called "toxins," which they produce that 
make the trouble. Each germ produces one or more toxins, 
which are peculiar to it, and which can be produced by no 
other germ. These are called "specific toxins." Some of 
these can be obtained separate from the germ, such as that 
of the diphtheria bacillus; some toxins cannot be separated , 
from the body of the bacillus, as that of the pneumonia germ. 
It is safe to say that, if the toxin of each germ could be j 
obtained from its organism, the cures of the diseases it causes ' 
would be as simple and satisfactory as is now that of diph- 
theria. 
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Pathogenic germs of all sorts are constantly gaining access 
to our bodies, but our body fluids have natural powers of 
destroying them. If the germ succeeds in influencing us in 
any way, or in causing any symptoms, we are said to have an 
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"infection." When a genn can settle anywhere on the surface 
of the body, or guns access to our blood and is carried about 
and lodges in any organ, and multiplies there, — we have where 
it settles a "local" infection. If the germ lives in the blood 
and multiplies there, the condition is called a "aepticsmia." 
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If the germ of a septiciemi& 13 "pyogenic " and settles in any 
one of various organs, causing an abscess at the points where 
it settles, the condition is called a " pysemia." In the case of 
those diseases surely caused by specific germs, the tendency 
now is not to make a diagnosis of this disease until the germ, 
or unquestionable evidence of its preseuce, is found. 

In nearly all acute fevers caused by specific germs, the 
organism must enter the body at some one or more points. 
These are called "portals of entry," Some enter through the 
lungs, others through the intestines, the tonsils, the kidneys, 
etc. It is then carried throughout the body by the blood. 
Each germ has a favorite organ in which it is especially apt to 
settle and cause disease. The typhoid germs select especially 
the intestine; some, as the tubercle bacillus, select the lung; 
some the brain, some the heart valves, etc. Wherever a germ 
settles it produces its "local lesion," as distinguished from 
the diffuse lesions which its toxins may produce. If the 
local lesion is a centre for the growth and spread of the germ, 
it is a "focus." 

The invasion of the hostile germ is the "infection." The 
symptoms may be limited to the local lesion, as the pain of 
a pimple, or be general, as the fever, headache, and malaise 
accompanying a carbuncle. In the latter case, of course, there 
are severe local symptoms also. Some infections produce 
no local lesions at all. This is true of some severe cases of 
blood-poisoning, or septicaemia. If during one disease the 
organism of another also invades the patient, the second 
invasion is called a "secondary infection." These are common, 
as the first disease robs the body of much of its resisting power. 
When this secondary infection causes death, it is called abo 
a "terminal infection." Terminal infections are responsible 
for moat deaths. Few persons "die of the disease they have,' 
for their chronic disease, which is causing a slow, lingering 
death, is suddenly robbed of its victim by an acute terminal 
Infection, especially pneumonia, which in a few hours or days 
proves fatal. 

There are certain symptoms common to most infections, 
such as fever, headache, and general malaise. But, just as the 
aymptoms produced by various drugs — opium, strychnine, 
etc., differ much, so those caused by various toxins (which also 
are "drugs") vary much. The toxin of typhoid fever causes 
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aevere headache and stupefies the brain; patients with strepto- 
coccus infections have, usually, very clear alert minds; those 
with tetanus are abnormally alert and suffer from even a 
slight noise. These poisons have a markedly selective action. 
They all circulate in the blood, but some poison brain cells 
(tetanus); some, nerve endings in certain muscles (diph- 
theria); etc. 

After the germ causing a fever enters the body it lies 
latent for a variable number of days. During this time, which 
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is called "the period of incubation," the germ is probably 
multiplying but is producing no symptoms whatever. With 
the first symptom, begins the period of invasion, which lasts 
until the disease is well established. 

Bacteria. — ^The bacteria are tiny organisms which are 
neither plants nor animals, but which resemble the plants 
more than they resemble the animals. The tiny round 
ones are called "cocci" (See Fig. 99). They need not be 
perfectly round; some are flattened together in pairs — 
"diplococci;" some are a little oval, or lancenshaped, as 
Diplococcus lanceolatus. Some are always in groups, — ^the 
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staphylococci; some are in chainaj — the streptococci. Those 
that look like a stick are called bacilli (Fig. 100); those that 
are curved, spirilla (Fig. 101). Some are long threads whicb 
branch, — the "streptothricffl." 

In this chapter we shall treat of the specific bacteria 
causing specific disease?. 

Bacillus Typhosus. — Nurses should know a great deal 
about this bacillus, as the treatment of typhoid fever is for 
the most part a nursing problem, also because many nurses con- 
tract this disease from their patients, and especially because 
they can aid much in the popular education which in time 
will entirely eradicate typhoid fever. 

America suffers terribly from her negligence. Typhoid 
fever holds fourth place in her mortality hst, killing every 
year over 35,000 individuals, chiefly young persons under 
35 years, while over 400,000 others yeariy suffer from this 
long, serious illness. In our Spanish-American war, one 
soldier in every five caught this disease. There were 20,730 
cases and 1580 deaths; thousands it left physical wrecks for 
life, and this chiefly in the regiments whijh did not go to the 
front; and yet all this suffering and death were needless, 
In the Japanese army during seven months, including the 
summer and fall, there were, in an army almost five times as 
large as ours, but 133 cases. During the Chinese-Japanese 
war of a few years ago, the Japanese suffered from typhoid 
fever and learned their lesson. In American cities, and even 
more in our country repons, it still runs riot; while in some 
parts of Germany, where formerly it was common, it is now 
comparatively rare. 

Bacillus typhosus (Fig. 100) is really a "distant cousin" of 
the colon bacillus, an ordinary saprophyte, which is always 
present in our intestines, but which seldom causes disease. 
Yet the typhoid bacillus is not the colon bacillus any mors 
than the deadly toadstool, AmonJta, is the same as the highly 
prized edible mushroom. Between these two organisms area 
multitudeof "cousins" that do cause disease. Some resemble 
more strongly the typhoid bacillus and are called "para- 
typhoid bacilli;" others resemble the colon, and are called 
"paracolon bacilU." While Bacillus typhosus is a parasite, 
it may live for some time outside the body. This is important 
to know, as stools and urine of many persona who have had 
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tjrphoid fever, are at times, perhaps for forty years, swarming 
with this germ, and only the scientist knows how much of 
other persons' stools and urine we eat and drink daily. Defi- 
cient sewers are a great danger in cities, and cesspools find 
ready underground connection with wells. Often a single 
case of typhoid fever near the head waters of a city supply 
has infected a whole city. Contaminated water supply is a 
very great danger, yet here the harmless saprophytic bac- 
teria, which so disgust us, are our safeguard, for because of 
them typhoid bacilli can live in ordinary water but about 
three days, while in pure water they can live for a week. 
Sometimes oysters seem to preserve alive these typhoid 
bacilli, but this danger is not great. Frozen in ice they may 
live for a long time. We little know how much fecal matter 
is carried on the feet of flies, which will impartially feed on a 
manure pile and then in a few minutes light on our plate, 
or how much filth there is in the dust that blows into our 
houses; and Bacillus typhosus can live in street dust for 
even 70 days. We "do not wish to know'* how dirty are 
many who handle our green vegetables, or how filthy are the 
farm hands on some little out-of-the-way farm that sells a 
few quailis of milk to the agent who collects from a whole 
region milk for some distant city. One case of fever in the 
family of a dairyman near Baltimore recently caused an 
epidemic of over two hundred cases. Unfortunately, Bacillus 
typhosus does not change the appearance of the milk, cream, 
or butter, as do the harmless saprophytes, which sour it, 
but which do us no harm. The danger with this germ does 
not end with the disease. Some cases of typhoid fever get 
perfectly well, and yet the germ lives on in the urinary bladder 
or gall-bladder and multiplies there without bothering them. 
Years after the fever these persons' urine or stools may be 
simply alive with these germs. Such persons are called "dis- 
ease spreaders." The germ causes them no trouble, but may 
give typhoid to someone else. If a man who has never had 
typhoid fever swallows a few germs it is not certain that he 
will become ill. Much depends on the " health " of the bacilli, 
for many of them are half dead; much depends also on the 
"health" of the person, for his natural protective powers may 
be sufficient to prevent the disease. When the "soil'' is 
ready, then a few living bacilli are enough. 
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Bacillus typhosus enters our bodies by the mouth, through 

the medium of " fingers, flies, or food." It penetrates the walla 
of the gflstro-intestinal tract. There it multiplies rapidly, 
is carried around the body in the blood in vast numbers, 
and very soon settles in some organs, where it grows. It 
now disappears from the circulating blood — that is, the septi- 
cemia ceases, and a local infection begins. The most co 
seat of this local infection, and possibly a constant ( 
the intestine. Just as we have tonsils in our throat, so we 
have many of them in our 
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bowels, some tiny, some large, 
but made of the same "lym- 
phoid tissue," and perhaps 
with just the same function 
(whatever that may be), as the 
tonsils in our mouth. These 
large "tonsils of the bowels' 
are most numerous in the low- 
er two feet of the small intes- 
tine, just above the ileo-cffical 
valve. Here they form in the 
bowel wall broad, thin, fiat 
sheets, which are called " Pey- 
er's patches." There are also, 
all along the walls of both 
bowels, many minute tonsils, 
not so large as the head of a 
pin, called "solitary follicles." 
These masses of tonsillar tissue 
seem especially affected in typhoid fever. The Peyer's patches 
(Fig. 102) instead of remaining about as thick as writing paper, 
swell and in eight or ten days are even an eighth of an inch or 
more thick. The solitary follicles and the other lymphoid 
structures, especially the lymph-glands in the abdomen, also 
swell and may form palpable masses. Then the blood-vessela 
supplying the Peyer's patches become thrombosed, and the 
whole swollen patch dies, possibly because so exposed to injury 
from the intestinal contents. The solitary follicles suffer in 
the same way, but are so tiny that it matters httle. The dead 
tissue of the patches sloughs out, lea\'ing in the bowel wall a 
deep hole which may almost or quite perforate the entire 
wall and cause peritomtis. 
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After all the dead matter has sloughed away and the ulcer 
JB "clean," healing be^ns, and soon there is no trace left of 
these deep ulcers. 

It is of interest that the paratyphoid and paracolon bacilli, 
near cousins of Bacillus typhosus, cause a fever which is the 
same as typhoid, except that the intestinal lesions are absent, 
or are atypical. 

Typhoid fever is preceded by a few days or even weeks 
of "prodromal symptoms." The patient feels badly, has some 
headache, some backache, perhaps a nose-bleed. He is usually 
constipated, and the tongue is thickly coated. We suppose 
that the few germs swallowed are multiplying in the body 
until numerous enough to start the fever. Soon, it is hard 
to say when, the temperature begins to rise, and the patient 
feels so weak and miserable that he goes to bed. The tem- 
perature rises slowly and in from three to seven days reaches 
its highest point, usu^y from 104° to 106° F. There it 
usually stays tor a week or more, then it becomes irregular, 
as it dropa each morning, but is high in the afternoon, so that 
the curve looks like a "snake fence." This continues for a 
week or more. Finally the morning temperature reaches 
normal. Then the afternoon record daily gets lower, and at 
the end of a week perhaps that also is normal. The duration 
of the fever is very variable. Some patients are well in two 
weeks, the majority in from four to six weeks, while in other 
cases the disease hangs on for even mght weeks or more. (We 
refer above to those cases without relapse.) 

After the fever has gone, convalescence begins. The 
patient is at first thin and weak, but he slowly returns to good 
health or to even better health than he formerly had. 

The pulse in a strong man is usually remarkably slow, 
considering the hdght of the fever. It is often from about SO 
to 90. It is "soft" and one can feel the dicrotic wave so 
distinctly that it feels like a second beat. The heart is often 
weakened by the fever, and tbb is not infrequently the cause 
of death. During convalescence the pulse-rate is often very 
slow. 

For the first few days of the fever the headache is very 
severe, sometimes terrible. There ia pain in the back and 
limbs also. As a rule, in about ten days these disappear and 
the patient, now dull, stupid, "typhoidal," does not suffer 
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at all. Then delirium may begin and may be a serioua feature. 
In very toxic cases the patient lies quiet, the mouth open, the 
tongue dry. It is very hard to rouse him. There ia considi 
ble tremor of the anna when he tries to move them; he may 
pick at the bedclothes (aubsultus tendinum). which is a very 
bad sign. At first he may vomit a little and have diarrhcea 
or constipation, but vomiting soon ceases. Diarrhcea is always 
an unfortunate condition, since the patient who remains 
constipated usually does better. Sometimes the abdomen 
becomes distended with gas. 

At the end of the first week little rose-red spots, which 
disappear entirely on pressure, appear on the body, especially 
over the abdomen, the "rose spots" wliich are of great value 
in diagnosis. They are due to a colony of typhoid bacilli, 
which are brought by the blood and which settle here. 

The spleen soon gets large. The leucocytes decrease 
rather than increase in number, as is the rule in infections, 
and usually are below 5000 (normal 7000 to 10,000), sometimes 
even 1500, per cubic millimetre. 

Typhoid fever is a self-hmiting disease, — that is, the body 
cures itself by forming a sufficiency of immunity substances. 
(See page 288.) When this ia done, recovery follows. Once 
well, the patient is truly well, for second attacks of typhoid 
fever are exceedingly rare. But it takes a long time for the 
body to get sufficiently immune; there is scarcely an acute 
disease in which relapses are so common. When a relapse 
takes place, the temperature after reaching normal rises again, 
and the whole course ia gone over a second time. When the 
relapse begins before the initial attack has subsided, it is 
called an "intercurrent relapse." There may be four or five 
such relapses before the patient is well, and hence the disease 
may last even six months. The rela[>ses are certainly reinfec- 
tions; perhaps new patches become swollen. There is no 
way of foreseeing a relapse. After the temperature has reached 
normal, it may rise again irregularly for several days, causing 
considerable anxiety. Home of the post-febrile rises are due 
to constipation: some, to an increase in diet; many, to the ex- 
citement of seeing friends. If. however, the rise ia progres- 
sive for two or three days and the general symptoms return, 
it is probable that a relapse has taken place. Sometimes, and 
especially with children, the temperature will not for a long 
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time re&ch nermal. As a rule, after the fever, the temperatuie 
\a tor several days considerably below normal — "hypother- 
mia," and the pulse very slow, even between forty and fifty 
a minute. These are by some considered good signs; to 
others they are symptoms of starvation. (See page 247.) 

Hemorrhages occur in at least 5 per cent, of all cases, and 
usually during the third week. They cause about 10 per cent. 
of the deaths. Evidently an ulcerating Peyer's patch, when 
the slough peels o£F, contfuns a small artery not yet tightly 
thrombosed. Some patients have repeatedly small bloody 
stools, others have a sudden, fatal hemorrhage. These usually 
come without warning, although the severe hemorrhages 
cause a drop in the temperature, the mind becomea clearer, 
and sometimes there is an indefinable feeUng of anxiety. 
Furly targe hemorrhages show beautifully why a few years 
ago bleeding was so favorite a treatment for fever. In a few 
minutes after the venesection, a very ill, delirious patient with 
high temperature is clear-minded, his temperature falls to 
normal, the pulse scarcely rises, and all looks better. But 
the temperature soon returns to its former point, and the 
fever continues. The only difference is that the patient is 
weaker because of the loss of blood. In some conditions, as 
ur»mia, bleeding is now done to remove as much poison as 
possible. Unfortunately, in the case of bowel hemorrhages, 
we cannot stop them when we wish. 

Perforation is the most dreaded compticatioa of typhoid 
fever, and the cause of death in almost a third of the fatal 
cases. When the slough peels off, the ulcers usually have a 
very thin base, sometimes as thin as tissue paper, but in about 
5 per cent, of the cases even this gives way, and the intestinal 
contents pour out into the abdominal cavity, at once produc- 
ing peritonitis, which without operation is almost dways 
fatal. In the very few cases that do recover, there is in the 
abdomen an abscess which later may require operation. A 
perforation occurs especially during the third week, although 
it may any time (as we reckon the days), and since due to 
almost the same cause as hemorrhage, occurs very often with 
this. 

Of all the symptoms during typhoid fever, there are none 
80 important for the nurse to know as those of perforation. 
Every hour, every minute, after the first symptom, is of the 
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greatest importance, for early operation is the most successful. 
Hence the nurse should know the danger signals and at once 
report them to the doctor in charge. The patient's life is in 
her hands, and it is better to give many false alarms than to 
fail to give one at an opportune time. Our rule is that if a 
typhoid patient voluntarily complains of abdominal pain, 
or hiccoughs or vomits, this shall be reported at once to the 
doctor. This initial abdominal pain is peculiar. It is sharp 
and sudden; the patient usually cries out with it; it is differ- 
ent from any pain the patient has had before; it lasts but a 
few seconds, then stops, and the patient ia a few minutes may 
be sound asleep. This last point puts the nurse off her guard, 
for she can hardly believe that so momentary a pain, which 
ceases so soon and is followed by sound sleep is very impor- 
tant. Many cases have abdominal pain during the whole 
course of the fever. Seldom does this peculiar, sudden, sharp 
pain fail. It is one of the most reliable of the early symptoms. 
There are other early symptoms which may attract attention; 
a rise in temperature followed by a sharp fall, but this is not 
uncommon in typhoid fever; a slight increase in frequency 
of respiration, which is more importani ; sudden vomiting 
not immediately following nourishment; hiccough, which is 
rare, but which, when it does occur, even though heard but 
a few times, is very suspicious indeed; and pain on urination. 

Soon after the perforation all symptoms may cease, and 
we may congratulate ourselves that the alarm was false; and 
yet even then a peritonitis may be rapidly spreading. If let 
alone the abdomen becomes more and more distended; the 
patient may vomit occasionally for a few hours or several 
days; he looks more and more ill and gradually becomes 
weaker and weaker until death. 

The doctor will see whether the abdomen is sore at any 
point on pressure, whether leucocytes have risen, whether 
there is free fluid, or gas, in the abdomen, and will make 
various other tests; but the nurse should remember that the 
earlier he sees the case the easier will be the diagnosis. If he 
arrives eve;i a few hours late, a diagnosis may be impossible 
without watching a long time, and may then be very doubtful. 
The general peritonitis in typhoid fever, unhke that of appen- 
dicitis, has very few symptoms, probably because the typhoid 
poiaoo is a narcotic which masks the symptoms, much aa 
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morphia would mask those of appendicitis. With early 
operation at least a third of the cases can be saved. 

The typhoid bacillus enters the body through the gastro- 
intestinal canal, and produces here the most marked local 
lesions. Hence the most prominent symptoms of typhoid 
fever are intestinal, but it is a general disease. During the 
first week the blood is simply alive with these bacilli, which 
may settle in almost any organ, producing symptoms referable 
to that organ. They may not attack the intestine at all, or 
attack it so slightly that there are no intestine symptoms to 
suggest typhoid fever. Since other organs are sometimes 
affected early in the course of the disease, the first diagnosis 
is often a very wrong one. Some cases beg^n with symptoms 
of a severe cerebrospinal menin^tis, — with convulsions even. 
Some begin with acute pleurisy; others with severe acute 
bronchitis, others with a pneumonia, while still others have at 
onset an acute nephritis. It is only after these conditions 
clear up somewhat, leaving the patient still with a high fever, 
that the true condition is suspected. 

During the course of typhoid fever, complications are very 
common. Some are due to a fresh localization of the typhoid 
badllus, which attacks a new organ, others to a secondary 
infection by another organism, which now has a chance, as 
the typhoid infection has so reduced the resisting power of 
the patient. Examples of the latter complications are the 
terrible bed-sores, the crops of boils, the parotitis, mouth 
infections, abscess of the liver, etc. Bacillus typhosus may 
locate in the pleural cavity and cause empyema. It may 
cause "periostitis" (infection of the outer membrane of the 
bones), venous thrombosis, abscess of the kidneys, ulcers of 
the larynx, acute endocarditis, myocarditis, pericarditis, 
pleurisy, acute meningitis, acute nephritis, acute cholecys- 
titis, pneumonia, and infections of eyes and ears. The bed-sores 
are sometimes terrible. They occur with the greatest fre- 
quency if the patient is not kept clean and dry, or if too long 
pressure on the back, sacrum, buttocks, heels, etc., is not 
prevented by pillows and rings and by frequently turning 
the patient. The skin should be carefully examined every 
day, and if any suspicious spot is noted, this should be dressed, 
and protected from all pressure by a ring. And yet in some 
of the best nursed cases, bad bed-sores cannot be prevented, 
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as the protective powers of the patients are so reduced that I 
they cannot resist the common ubiquitous organisms. The 
mouth should be rinsed out and swabbed out repeatedly ' 
every day to prevent mouth infection. 

The nurae should watch any swelling of the legs, for venous 
thrombosis, especially of the left femoral vein, is very common. 
If it occurs, an ice-bag is kept over the vein, and the patient 1 
is moved with great care. 

The diagnosis of typhoid fever is for the doctor to make, | 
and yet a few points may help the nurse. That a man feels 
practically well and keeps on with his work does not mean 
that he may not then be having typhoid fever, for these 
"ambulatory" cases are frequent enough. Nor, is the fact 
that the fever suddenly ends in fourteen days or less, much of 
an argument against the diagnosis of typhoid fever, for some 
cases do this. Nor is this an argument that the last medicine 
taken " cut the disease short." Nor is the fact that the patient 
has many severe chills and sweats any justification for the 
diagnosis "malaria" or " typho-malaria " or "malarial- 
typhoid," for a true combination of these two diseases is rare, • 
and the feeling of false security and the laxity in watchfulness, 1 
resulting from these diagnoses, are dangerous. 

"Typhoid," "typhoidal," "bilious fever," "continued 
fever," "nervous fever," "low fever," etc., are terms which 
antedate the discovery of germs. They served, and still 
serve, a very good purpose. But the tendency now is to limit 
the term "typhoid fever" strictly to those cases in which we 
can prove the presence of Bacillus t>'phosu3, no matter what 
symptoms the case may give. For many cases which look 
exactly like typhoid are not typhoid, and true typhoid pre- 
sents itself in a great variety of guises. It is true that if a 
case has a typical temperature and a typical pulse chart, a 
history of typical prodromals and of typical initial symptoms, 
typical rose spots, a low leucocyte count and a spleen easily 
felt, we are satisfied to make the diagnosis of typhoid fever, 
but perfectly "typical" text-book cases are about as excep- 
tional as are living "composite pictures." "Typhoidal" is 1 
a descriptive term. Typhoidal fever means a long fever which j 
makes the patient dull and stupid. But a severe septicaemia o 
toxfemia due to almost any germ, but especially the malaria | 
Plasmodium and the tubercle bacillus, can make the patient J 
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almost exactly resemble a patient with typhoid fever. "Con- 
tinued fever" is the term applied to cases mth a regular 
fever wtuch lasts three or more days, the exact cause of which 
is uncertain. Among these cases are certainly many of 
typhoid fever, very many of tul>erculods, some of malaria, 
a few of pneumonia without chest symptoms, many of abscess 
(and small perirectal abscesses can closely simulate typhoid 
fever). But a^ore exact diagnosis than continued fever we 
do not make unless sure. The certain diagnosis is now made 
in the laboratory rather than at the bedside. The surest 
way to make a diagnosis during the first week of the illness is 
to find the bacillus itself. This is done by removing a little 
blood, with the greatest precautions against contamination 
(which means careful work by the nurse in cleamng the arm), 
and seeing whether we can grow a germ from this. During the 
first week one can, in true typhoid fever, get the germ in 
practically every case. 

After the first week we may find it in the blood, in the 
urine, in the stools, or in the rose spots, but the easiest method 
of diagnosis then is the Widal test. As before stated, germs 
produce disease by means of the poisons which they produce. 
Each germ of disease produces a poison peculiar to itself. 
As soon as this poisoning bef^ns, the body begins to manu- 
facture antidotes, called antitoxins, and these are each an 
antidote for but one poison. When these have been provided 
in sufficient numbers, the patient begins to get well. If we 
can, therefore, prove the presence of an antidote, or an 
antitoxin, we are as sure of our diagnosis as if we had found 
the toxin or even the germ. There is a great variety of these 
antitoxins formed in each case of typhoid fever, and the one 
we use in the Widal test is the one which "clumps" Bacillus 
typhosus. A few drops of blood are allowed to clot, and the 
clear serum is taken. One drop of a fresh culture of a germ 
we know to be Bacillus typhosus is also taken. If these two 
drops are mixed, probably in nearly every case every bacillus 
will soon be killed, for our blood is provided with substances 
which protect us against the host of germs which frequently 
gain entrance to our bodies. But if one-fiftieth of one drop 
influences these germs much within one hour, stops every 
one from swimming and makes all gather in clusters, then we 
can be sure that the person is manufacturing a special anti-; 
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toxin for that particular germ, for this amount of the Berum 
of any person, welt or ill with anything but typhoid fever, 
could not do it. Sometimes 3^7 of a drop is enough, but the 
standard used is "a dilution of -^ causing in one hour cessa- 
tion of motility and agglutination." By this method we can 
distinguish between very nearly related organisms, and in 
any doubtful case of fever, if the typhoid bacillus is not 
agglutinated, the various paratyphoid and paracolon organ- 
isms are also tried. The antitoxin, or protective substance, 
may be a mixture of several substances, for three changes 
may occur. The bacilli, which are active swimmers, stop 
moving entirely; the separate bacilli should gather into 
clumps — that is, should "agglutinate;" the bacilli may dis- 
integrate and disappear — "bacteriolysis" — but this is not 
essential. 

The convale.'fcence of typhoid fever is long and tedious; 
it may even take many months. The disease has various 
sequelee: among these are, "neurasthenia" of a very aggra- 
vated sort, for the shock given to the nervous system by 
typhoid fever is very severe, hence the name " nervous fever; " 
chronic arthritis of the spine, which explains some of the 
"typhoid spine" (painful stiff backs which may last months 
and greatly worry the patient); chronic neuritis, which makes 
the person lame for a long time; and the formation of gall- 
stones. 

The treatment of typhoid fever is chiefly a problem of 
nursing. One should remember that without any medicinal 
treatment, without cold baths, with only ordinary home nurs- 
ing, at least 8.5 per cent, of the cases will get well; that with 
all that science can suggest as to the method of treatment 
and of nursing, the mortality is reduced from 15 to about 
8 per cent.; and that our struggle is now to save these 7 
per cent., perhaps later, the remaining 8 per cent. The nurse 
keeps the patient in so good condition that he can battle to 
the best advantage with the infection; she is on the watch 
for any symptoms which may require active interference; 
and, lastly, she tries to prevent the patient's family and the 
community from catching the disease. 

The diet is a matter of greatest importance. There are 
three views in regard to it. Some believe that a milk and 
albumin diet is enough. Every two hours when awake the 
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patient takes either four ounces of milk diluted with two of 
lime water, or the white of one egg in lemonade. If the milk is 
not borne well (as shown by curds in the stools) whey, koumiss, 
or beef broth may be substituted. Patients in this regimen 
get their first soft-boiled egg after about seven days of per- 
fectly normal temperature, and their first solid food on the 
10th or 14th day. Ice cream is allowed. Clinicians who 
advocate this diet believe there is danger of giving too much 
food, and declare that cases which are even practically 
starved do very well. They affirm that many flare-ups in 
temperature, many complications and sequelse, are due to 
some change in diet. Arguments against this diet are chiefly 
theoretical. As such a diet contains only about one-quarter 
of the necessary heat value, the patient must live off his own 
tissues, and becomes very emaciated. The return to a full 
diet must be very gradual, or rises in temperature, even 
relapses, may result. The diet described is that which prac- 
tically all the patients of the Johns Hopkins Hospital have 
received. 

Diametrically opposed to this view is the opinion of those 
who in addition to liquids ^ve also solid foods — meat and 
vegetables — ^in small quantities. They declare that the 
mortality of their patients is no higher, that the convalescence 
is shorter, and that the dangers of sequel® and relapses are 
less, as starvation is not added to the typhoid infection. This 
diet does not really differ so much as would at first glance 
appear from that described above, for the patient, although 
he may if he will, often during the fever will not take solid 
food. But these patients are much happier than the others 
during convalescence, because they do not feel starved. 

Between these two views is that of those who give a soft 
diet (two soft-boiled eggs, a little milk toast, etc., each day) 
during the fever, and try to keep the heat value of the food 
at a point to cover the heat loss (at least 2000 to 2500 calories 
per day for an adult man) ; they give solid food as soon as it 
is asked for. 

On one point there is more agreement — that large quanti- 
ties of cold water should be given to the patient, enough to 
make the output of urine at least six or eight litres a day; 
some cases void 12 or even 20 litres. This will mean a glass 
of water at least every half hour, often every fifteen minutes 
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while the patient is awake; but he soon notes that the more 
he drinks the fewer baths he takes, and so drinks with heroio 
willingness. This "internal lavage" is moat efficient in 
washing out the toxins of the disease. 

Hydrotherapy — the cold sponge, cold pack, but always 
by preference the cold bath — is of the utmost value and 
saves six or seven of every hundred typhoid patients. The 
cold bath (at from 75° to S0° F.}, after which the patient ia 
left in the wet sheets for about twenty minutes, lasts twenty 
minutes and is given every three hours if the temperature ia 
102.5° F. or over; but one must not be too mechanical about 
this, for if the patient is very toxic, the bath is indicated at 
much lower temperatures. It is omitted if the patient is 
suspected of having perforated, or if he has hemorrhage, 
phlebitis, or great prostration. Often the first bath is given 
at 85° F., but only the first, because the reaction of these 
baths is not so good as that of a bath at a lower temperature. 
Really, 70° F, is best, but few patients stand this well. Baths 
are given, not to reduce the temperature (although they do 
make it fall after the first week), which could be more easily 
done by drugs, but because fewer patients thus treated die. 
Baths are excellent tonics to the nervous system. After 
them the delirium disappears, the patient feels better, his 
mind ia keener, the lungs are in lietter condition, the kidneys 
act better, the heart is finely stimulated, the skin is better 
cared for. Among drugs still advised are some to reduce the 
temperature, many to disinfect the intestine, etc., etc., and 
all of doubtful value. To relieve the tympanites turpentine 
stupes are given, but a rectal tube introduced high and left 
there for some time is better. When hemorrhage has occurred 
or is suspected, the foot of the bed Is elevated, the patient 
moved as Httle as possible, and nothing given by mouth 
except calcium lactate and sips of water. 

Since the urine is sometimes full of the bacilh, it is custom- 
ary to give all patients urotropin, five grains at least a day, 
and this is continued for weeks. 

The nurse's problems during convalescence are especially 
difficult. The patients often feel starved and will soon steal 
Kohd food. Constipation should not be reheved by drugs, 
but by enemata, until the patient is walking about. As a 
rule, they sit up against a back-rest on the seventh day of 
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perfectly normal temperature, in a chair about four days 
later. They must be guarded against excitement and 
exertion. Relapses happen often enough, and the family in 
their efforts to explain "why" are most apt to blame the 
nurse. 

Micrococcus Lanceolatus Pneumonlie. Acute Lobar 
Pneumonia. — Of all the acute fevers this disease deserves 
the most careful study, since it ia one of the commonest and 
most fatal of them all. It is 
caused by one s|>ecific germ, 
Micrococcus laticeotatus (Fig. 
99, E), an orgauiHm which has 
been very thoroughly studied. 
This germ is almost ubiquit- 
ous. It is an almost constant 
inhabitant of our mouths, and 
seems always waiting for the 
time when the soil of our bodies 
ahall be favorable. At the 
beginning of practically every 
attack this germ is carried by 
the blood over the whole body 
and has its choice of practically 
every organ, yet it usually 
chooses the lung. 

It will be remembered that 
our lungs are made up of many 
little lungs (Fig. 39), each an 
air sac communicating with the 
outside air through the bronchi. In the wall of the alveoli is 
& network of capillaries full of blood. Pneumonia is an inflam- 
mation of the walls of the alveoli. The first sign of the inflam- 
mation is that these capillaries become very congested, and 
blood-plasma oozes through the previously water-tight wall 
of the alveoli into the air space. This is the "stage of engorge- 
ment." Then into the air-cell is poured an inflammatory 
exudate consisting of serum, red corpuscles, and fibrine, which 
fill the whole air-cell with a solid red clot (Fig. 103). This is 
the "stage of red hepatination" — red, because of the predomi- 
nance in the clot, of red blood-cells; "hepatization," because 
that part of the lung is now no longer a sponge of alr-ceUe, but 
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& solid organ, which feela and looks like the liver. Through 
the capillaries still flows the stream of blood, but now there is 
no air there to purify it. Next the red cells disappear, and the 
leucocytes migrate into the clot in large numbers, giving it a 
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gray color, whence the expression, "stage of gray hepatiza- 
tion." Then the leucocytes in their turn die and disintegrate. 
But a leucocyte has within it a ferment, a substance which 
can digest — that is liquefy — solid substances, just as pepsin 
will digest meat. And just as a piece of meat is soon changed 
in the stomach and bowel to a fluid, so the solid clot in the 
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alveoli is digested — that is, is changed into a liquid. This 
process is called "resolution.'' This liquid is absorbed into 
the blood (a little is expectorated) and then excreted in the 
urine. After the absorption is accomplished the alveolus 
is full of air again, in about as good condition as before the 
attack. 

The process which we have described as taking place in 
one alveolus goes on in all the alveoli of one lobe, or of two or 
more lobes, but at least the whole of one lobe is involved, 
whence the name "lobar pneumonia,'' given to distinguish 
this disease from lobular pneumonia, a condition in which 
many little patches of a lobe are solid from pneumonia. 

The onset of an attack of pneumonia is nearly always 
sudden. The man who was feeling perfectly well is suddenly 
attacked by a terrible pain in the side which prevents his 
taking a long breath, and by a severe chill followed by fever. 
In no acute disease is a chill at onset so constant or so severe. 
The patient feels very ill from the first and goes to bed at once. 
His temperature rises rapidly and in a few days is from 104^ 
to 106^ F. He soon begins to expectorate, and the sputum 
is sometimes clear, sometimes very bloody. He lies in bed 
breathing rapidly, his cheeks flushed, his eyes bright, dilating 
the nostrils with each breath, and making a grunt with each 
expiration; the pulse is rapid and bounding; he coughs 
frequently — a short cough, which hurts him badly; the 
sputum is so sticky that he can hardly expectorate it, but it 
must be wiped off his lips. The sputum cup may be held 
upside down, but the sputum is so sticky that it will not run 
out. If we have to count his leucocytes we find them very 
numerous, from 20,000 to 100,000 per cubic millimetre. This 
leucocytosis is a great aid in the diagnosis. There are often 
fever blisters on the lips and nose. 

The patient continues in this condition from three to ten 
days, with the straightest temperature curve seen; then comes 
the crisis and convalescence begins. The crisis in pneumonia 
is a wonderful phenomenon. Up to the time of it, the patient 
seems to be getting worse, seems to be even at death's door; 
then, within a few hours, the temperature falls to normal, the 
pulse and respiration slow, the cough ceases, and the patient 
becomes comfortable and practically out of danger. Mean- 
while the lungs show very little change. They are probably 
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just beginning to resolve, but this sudden change for the better 
is not due, as far as we can see, to any change lo the lungs. 
The fever, the rapid pulse, and all the other symptoms were 
due to the poison, or toxin, which the germa were forming in 
the lungs, and which was absorbed into the blood and carried 
by it throughout the body, poisoning it. The crisis doubtless 
means that at laft the body pro\'ided enough antitoxin to 
get the upper hand. When this occurs the patient begins to 
get well. If the body cannot form enough, then the patient 
dies because of the general poisoning, or toxscmia, rather than 
because of the local condition in the lungs. The constitutional 
symptoms bear no relation to the amount of solid lung, for 
a person with part of one lung involved may be much more 
ill than one whose lungs are both solid, with the exception 
perhaps of one lobe of one lung. The question of illness 
depends on the person's susceptibiUty to the toxin of this 
germ. 

The mental symptoms deserve especial mention. The 
patient is very often delirious, but there are case.s in which the 
first sign of illness seen by friends is a mild dehrium, even a 
maniacal in.%anity. Neither pneumonia nor any other fever 
is thought of. In this condition the patient may greatly 
endanger the lives of those about him, and often kills himself. 
Alcohohcs supposed to have delirium tremens sometimes 
really have pneumonia. 

In some cases the temperature does not fall by crisis — 
that is, within twelve hours, but may take from twelve to 
twenty-four hours to reach normal; this is called a protracted 
crisis. Often it takes over twenty-four hours — even three or 
more days; this is called a "lysis." It may fall and then at 
once rise again — a "pseudocrisis." This crisis may come aa 
early as the third day, some say on the first day ("larval 
pneumonia") but usually it comes between the seventh and 
tenth days and sometimes later. As a rule the consolidation 
resolves rapidly after the crisis, but it may take even six 
weeks ("delayed resolution"). If at least one lobe of each 
lung is solid, the case is one of "double pneumonia." This 
form is more serious than a case in which even all the lobes of 
one lung are involved. If, as one lobe resolves, another 
becomes solid, the case is one of "creeping pneumonia," 
When in the course of a chronic disease — Bright's disease, 
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for example — a rapidly fatal pneumoma develops, the case is 
said to have had a " terminal pneumonia." Pneumonia often 
follows injuries to the chest ("traumatic pneumonia"). It 
ia an accident following general aneestheaia for surgical opera- 
tions ("ether pneumonia"), and thia must be home in mind 
when one is advising "perfectly harmless operationfl" even 
on young, strong persons. 

As a rule, with the crista or lysta the danger is over, for 
there are but few sequel*. In some cases, however, pneumonia 
IB followed by empyema, or by abscess of the lungs. 

Although the pneumonic process usually involves a whole 
lobe uniformly, yet a portion may be spared. This portion is 
sometimes the surface of the lung, and a case of this kind ia 
called a "central pneumonia." Many cases are central for 
a day or so, before the disease reaches the pleura. There is 
practically always a pleurisy, since the pleura is a very thin 
membrane covering the inflamed tung, and this pleurisy 
causes the pain. 

In acute lobar pneumonia we save life by guarding patiente 
against cardiac failure, and tiding them over the toxeemia. 
Leave the cases alone, do practically nothing, even let them 
want many of the necessities of life, and over 70 per cent, 
will get well; do as much as we can with all the science at our 
command, and about 25 per cent, will die. This applies to 
a large hospital clinic, where poor laborers are treated. Among 
the well-to-do the mortality is nearer 10 per cent. But a few 
whose lives are in the balance we can save by measures which 
will help until the protective antitoxins of the body are in 
sufficient amount to control the situation — that is, until the 
patients can cure themselves. Of pneumonia patients it has 
been said that all the young get well, and all the old die, but 
there are many exceptions to this rule, as some aged patients 
do get well, and for very young children the disease is serious. 
Pneumonia is often spoken of aa the " old man's friend," becaue 
terminal pneumonia brings his very quick and painless release, 
and saves him from the lingering course of a chronic disease. 

Pneumonia is more prevalent in the early spring. It 
attacks especially the inhabitants of cities, persons of seden- 
tary habits, those suddenly exposed to cold weather (especially 
half invalids), and above all others, alcoholics. It ia very 
apt to attack a person more than once, even several times. 
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It is a contagious disease and may spread through a whole 
family, but thia is rare. 

The treatment is to help the natural protective agencies 
of the body in conquering the disease. Patients with pneu- 
monia are the "nurse's patients," and the doctor is at hand 
only for general supervision. Pneumonia is a "self-limiting" 
disease — that is, the man gets well when his body has manu- 
factured enough antitoxin, and by no treatment we know can 
we influence the course or shorten it by one day. Death Is 
usually due to failure of the heart, which often becomes 
poisoned by the disease, and we can often prevent death by 
keeping the patient perfectly quiet and stimulating the heart. 
The patient should be kept as quiet as possible, without 
visitors, or any news which might in any way excite him. The 
windows of the sick room should be wide open even in winter. 
If possible the bed is during the day wheeled outdoors. A 
bght flannel night-shirt should be worn. The diet may be 
anything suitable for an invalid, but he should drink as much 
water in any form as possible, for in thia way much toxin is 
eliminated through the kidneys. Tepid, cold or ice sponges 
are very beneficial and may be g^ven even every three hours. 
They are an excellent tonic to the nervous system, and after 
them the patient is clearer mentally. They should make 
him more comfortable. An ice-bag or warm poultice is put 
on the chest. Theoretically a hot flaxseed poultice is the 
better, and practically it is often more comfortable. Some 
prefer an ice-bag, but it should be one large enough to surround 
half the chest. Its chief object is to relieve the pleural pain. 
When this is very severe, either a hot-water bottle, the 
Paquelin cautery, or morphia is indicated. When the pulse 
is rapid and feeble, an ice-bag should certainly be kept over 
the heart. As to drugs, salts are given daily to keep the 
bowels open. Valuable drugs, serums, etc., do not yet, so far 
as we know, exist. The use of alcohol, of digitalis, and other 
drugs, depends on the state of the heart. 

On the whole, quiet is the important thing. Absolute 
physical rest in bed, without any sudden movement, as rolling 
over or the upright posture should be enforced. Bathing, 
drugs, routine treatment of any kind, are not so important 
as this, and should be omitted rather than insisted on, if they 
disturb the patient physically or mentally. Often too assid- 
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uons ministrations are followed by sudden death from heart 
failure. 

Genuine acute lobar pneumonia is always caused by 
Micrococcus lanceolaJtua, an organism which causes many other 
conditions also, but conditions not distinctive enough to be 
called ''specific'' diseases. Among these are septicaemia, 
bronchopneumonia, pleurisy, pericarditis, endocarditis, men- 
in^tis, peritonitis, synovitis, otitis, ulcers of the cornea of the 
eye, etc. While probably every case of lobar pneumonia is 
at some early stage a septicaemia, yet there are cases in which 
the disease is that only — that is, the organism lives and 
multiplies in the blood without settling in any special organ, 
as the lung or heart, and there setting up a local disease. 

The pleurisy caused by this organism is usually purulent, 
' — that is, an empyema, — and requires a surgical operation. 
It is the most common form, and differs, especially in children, 
from that due to other organisms in that the prognosis is 
much better. 

The endocarditis it causes is usually of a very malignant 
type. Meningitis caused by this germ occurs especially in 
children and differs from the epidemic form (see page 282) in 
that the inflammation extends over the whole surface of 
the brain and is not chiefly at the base. 

Lobular Pneumonia. — Lobular pneumonia differs from 
lobar pneumonia in that in the lobular form groups of a few 
alveoli, not whole lobes, are solid. A lUng thus affected feels 
when collapsed like a soft cushion full of hard lumps, whose 
sizes vary from that of a pin head to that of a hen's egg. When 
these lumps are numerous, the lobe may be almost solid, but 
the consolidation is not uniform, as in acute lobar pneumonia, 
as these areas are of different ages, and are separated by nar- 
row strips of normal lung. This pneumonia is usually due to 
the extension of an acute bronchitis to the alveoli. It is the 
form which in children complicates measles and whooping- 
cough and makes these diseases dangerous. It is an especially 
serious disease for babies. In adults it is a common form of 
terminal pneumonia in cases of blood-poisoning, influenza, 
meningitis, typhoid fever, endocarditis, etc.; in fact, often 
when we speak of a person's dying of any of these conditions 
it is this complication which is really the cause. In chronic 
consumption, the pneumonia is of this form. 
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Unlike true lobar pneumonia, lobular pneumonia 13 caused 
by a variety of orgamsms; by which one we cannot diacover 
from the symptoms. Nor do we know, when the patient has 
a fever due to a certain germ — typhoid fever, for instance — 
whether or not this complication is due to that same germ. 
It sometimes is, but sometimes it is due to a secondary 
infection; that is, the first infection has so lowered the resist- 
ance of the patient that other and commoner germs can gain 
u foothold. The treatment is that of acute lobar pneumonia. 

Bacillus Tuberculosis. Acute Tuberculous Pneumo- 
nia. — This form of tuberculosis at firat resembles closely 
acute lobar pneumonia. But in acute lobar pneumonia the 
cause is Micrococcus lanceolatus; one or more lobes are solidi- 
fied, as all their air-cells are filled with a clot of exudate con- 
sisting of fibrine, red blood-corpuscles, and leucocytes; this 
exudate is the result of inOammation of the walls of the 
alveoli, but these walls, although inflamed, are not seriously 
affected, and the blood flows as before through the network 
of capillaries in them; later the exudate is Uquefied and 
absorbed, all signs of inflammation disappear, and the air- 
cells are aa normal as before. In acute tuberculous pneumonia 
the air-cells of one lobe or more are filled with an exudate 
similar to that of acute lobar pneumonia, but caused by 
another germ. Bacillus tuberculosis, and the toxin of this ia 
far more poisonous than is that of Micrococcus lanceolatus, 
for it kills the walls of the alveoli, and the cells of the exudate, 
so that soon the soUd lobe is a solid mass of dead matter. 
Cut through it, and the cross-section, because of its combina- 
tion of white, gray, and green colors, resembles some beauti- 
ful green marbles. Soon this dead mass begins to liquefy 
and not only the exudate, but the living tissue also, and is 
removed through the bronchi as sputum, leaving behind a 
hole, or " cavity " in the lung, the size of which depends on the 
amount of lung which died and the duration of the disease; 
for some die before any softening begins, and some live till 
there is practically no lung left — only a hollow, empty, 
pleural sac. Some get fairly well, but the cavity remains, or, 
if it is obliterated by contraction of its walls, its scar is always 
there. 

The diagnosis at first is acute lobar pneumonia. This is 
an almost unavoidable mistake, unless the patient is knowD 
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(o have had a chronic cough or other symptoms of chronic 
eooaumption before this attack began, for tuberculoufl pneu- 
monia is often an acute outbreak of a chronic tubereulosia. 
With this diagnosis and a hopeful prognosis, all goes well till 
the eighth, tenth or even the fourteenth day, and still there is 
no sign of a crisia or lysis. Then the sputum becomes yel- 
lower, and the temperature more irregular; the patient begins 
to fail, and soon the tubercle bacillus is found in the sputum. 

.4 Tubercle. — A tubercle, 
a httle tumor, a little hard 
lump, is the characteristic 
l^ion of tuberculosis, and 
that from which the disease 
gets its name. When one or 
a few tubercle bacilli lodge in 
an air-cell or bronchus, for 
instance, they may be killed 
at once by the tissue fluids, 
but too often they success- 
fully resist these, and bo the 
cells in the neighborhood try 
to "choke them" to death. 
That is, the lung quickly 
builds a little tumor, just big 
enough to be seen with the 
naked eye, around the ba- 
cilli. Meanwhile the few 
have multiplied and now iVtw!°»nd°™nB!o'D«'iS"uberdM°in''tbB 

., .1 n.t upper. In Ihs upportharWit MiHlst*. and 

there are many there. Ine dmniDHuu ot iiir nii* ond bioaciii aiiiu. 
bacilli are thus, as it were, 

"rolled up in a mass of tissue, ' or "surrounded by a wall." 
The result may be that the bacilli are in this way killed, 
L and the tubercle remains as a little tumor, like a grain of 
' Band in the soft lung. But, as a rule, the poison of the germ 
wins, and the whole tubercle caseates — that is, dies and 
becomes a little lump of cheesy or clay-hke matter, conspicu- 
ous in the normal lung as a yellow dot. But the lung usually 
perseveres and builds a new wall of tissue around the caseous 
mass. This may stop the process; then the cheesy matter 
will become calcified — that is, impregnated with hme salts 
Mid turned into limestone. As a rule, however, the bacilli 
I ^7 
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spread, new tubercles form in the wall of the dead tubercles, 
and BO on, titl large masses, as large as one's fist, of tubercle 
and scar tissue are formed. These are cdled " conglomerate " 
tubercles. There is no normal lung tissue in these maseea; 




Pleurisy 



Leli ibe pleurisy ol ll_ ._ . _. 

Ibickened pleuru " Bnd illclit UbrouBchuigealn tbe lung. Hia 

_, , .—ii i< the Blight bronchopDuutiiuulii at Ilia bueof Uke right knd left 

tnipsrlobM, Tbareli ■ much more eiteiulve tulierculoiii paeuinonla M ilw at*'Of 
IM tight uppn lobe. At Ibe apex n[ the lell Dpner lobe u very eilenalvfl tuboeo- 
loot pneamDnfk, whh cavity fnrmatloii. Sratierrd areaa of bcfttunlng bronolkoiUMi^ 
mooUk aiid tcattered miliary tulierclea ne repreeeaied ia the lower put ol thli lobs. 

they consist entirely of tubercles, scar tissue, and caseoua 
matter. The tissue in the centre of these large masses, lung 
tissue and all, usually dies, and the dead matter is expectorated 
through the bronchi, leaving a cavity in the lung. All thia 
tJme the lung keepa on building a wall around these masses 
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of tubercles. The tuberculous material may all be expector- 
ated; and then the cavity with its wall will remain. But the 
scar tissue always contracts, and the cavity may become 
much smaller. But quite as often new tubercles start up in 
this protective wall, and so the disease spreads on. 

Tuberculosis always leaves scars behind. In the lung 
years later can be found these puckered scars, or cavities, 
almost closed by the contraction of their thick wall, or calci- 
fied masses. If these scars are overlooked, the lymph-glands 
along the bronchi will tell the story, for they will be large 
caseous or calcified masses. One remembers that the lymph- 
glands along the lymph- vessels are filters for the tissue lymph, 
and it is in this that the bacilli live; hence these glands must 
bear the brunt of an infection. 

Chronic Pulmonary Tuberculosis. — ^This slow forma- 
tion of conglomerate tubercles and the slow cavity formation 
are characteristic of the common form of consumption. It 
is very insidious in its onset and course. The patient usually 
has been treated for a dozen diseases before the correct diag- 
nosis is made, which is very unfortunate, as it is much easier 
to cure the disease early in the course than it is to cure it 
later on. 

Symptoms at Onset. — Suppose that a few of the tubercle 
bacilli lodge at the apex of one lung, — their favorite location, 
— in the walls of the smaller bronchi. A few tubercles form 
around them; a few alveoli are filled with exudate; the proc- 
ess slowly spreads from this as centre. What will the symp- 
toms be? In the first place the patient may not notice a 
single symptom until the consumption has reached a fairly 
advanced stage. Cases with "latent onset'' are not so very 
rare. But the chances are that he will notice that he is losing 
weight, that he is not quite so strong as before, that he is 
a little paler than usual, that he has a little indigestion and a 
poor appetite. He certainly will not realize, until someone 
tells him of it, that he coughs or at least ''clears his throat" 
every morning just after rising. He may or may not expec- 
torate what is raised, but if he does, it is "only slime," "only 
mucus from the throat." He will perhaps feel rather tired 
afternoons between four and six o'clock, but in the morning 
he feels in fine condition. If by any accident his temperature 
is taken, the chances are that it is found to be subnormal 
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(96.5° to 98.4° F.) in the morning and from 99° to 
the afternoon. "No fever, merely a high normal tempera,- 
ture," he will say. He surely will take some medicine now. 
Perhaps his paleness is marked, so that a diagno.^is of anaemia 
is made. Then iron in good doses, and some "tonic" are 
given to him. Perhaps hia loss of appetite and his indigestion 
are what trouble him most, and so his stomach is treated. 
His indigestion may be extreme; he may vomit every meal; 
he may have severe pain after eating; he may loathe the sight 
of food. It la very difiicult to persuade this man that hia 
stomach is perfectly normal; and yet such is often the case. 
Or perhap.'i his trouble began with a cold, which "has hung 
on." He knows that he does cough a httle every morning, 
but it is only a case of "neglected cold," of "chronic bron- 
chitis," a " winter cough " — nothing more. The slight amount 
of innocent-looking sputum does not worry him. Or perhaps 
he has let the trouble run along a little longer than we have 
been supposing. He has chilly feelings in the afternoon, or 
a shght sweat at night. The chances are that he will be sure 
it is malaria and will begin taking quinine. Or perhaps he 
has a shght touch of pleurisy, a stitch in the side, or a little 
water on the chest. He consoles himself with the reflection 
that it is only "pleurisy." Perhaps be has noticed that he 
is getting hoarse, possibly it also hurts him to swallow; 
"chronic laryngitis" is his consoling thought. Perhaps the 
glands in his neck get large and stay so; yet this does not 
worry him; "scrofula," he says. Or possibly while "in the 
best of health" he has a sudden desire to cough, and ex- 
pectorates a mouthful of bright red blood. This last man ig 
fortunate, for. although his case need not 1)e so advanced 
as many cases of the kind described above, he will be so 
thoroughly frightened that he will be ready to obey orders, 
and so he will have a better chance to get well than such a 
man as described above. Now probably there are to-day in 
every large city hundreds of patients who are treating them- 
selves, or are being treated, for one of the above mentioned 
diseases, and yet their real trouble is a little spot in some part 
of the lungs, where it gives them no local symptoms. There 
the disease is either spreading slowly, or is being slowly de- 
feated by the self-protecting agencies of the body. In over 
one-half the cases, probably the correct diagnosis will aevet 
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be made. The patients will get well, thanks to their own 
inherited "vis medieatrix naturs/' no thanks to any of the 
expensive tonics they have been taking, but at autopsy, years 
later, we find the tell-tale scars. 

Usually, after a few months of treatment, during which 
the diagnosis and hence the medicines have been changed 
several times, tuberculosis cases become convinced of the 
true nature of their trouble. The cough has become frequent 
and troublesome; there is no doubt as to the afternoon fever; 
the patient has nightnsweats; he loses weight and strength 
more rapidly, and he is obliged to admit that he is "going 
into a decUne'' or that he "has a chronic cough, which may 
turn into consumption if he doesn't check it at once." So more 
cough medicine is taken. Finally he admits that now at 
least he has consumption. **Ha8 consumption?'' He has 
had it a long time, even before that day when months ago he 
first noticed a little paleness, dyspepsia, or loss of weight; 
but such is the optimism of tuberculosis patients, such the 
effect of the euphemisms used by their friends, that the dis- 
ease has had months in which to get good headway — now it 
claims its victim. 

Hemorrhages are frequent accidents of chronic tubercu- 
losis. They sometimes occur very early in the disease, and 
they may even be the first symptoms. Small in amount, they 
are never serious, and they usually serve the purpose of 
frightening the patient into taking good care of himself. 
Some cases of the "hemorrhagic type" have hemorrhage after 
hemorrhage during the whole course. The most important 
hemorrhages occur when the patient has almost^ recovered 
from consumption. They are usually profuse, often fatal, 
and they come very un^expectedly. They are not due to the 
activity of the tuberculosis, but to the injury inflicted on the 
arteries during cavity formation. Arteries have very resistant 
walls, and some of them instead of becoming thrombosed 
when the lung is deca3dng round them, remain channels for 
the circulation and lie exposed in the wall of the cavity, or 
cross it, exposed on all sides. But at some points the wall 
itself becomes weakened, tiny aneurisms form, and the future 
history of such cases depends on these aneurisms rather than 
on the consumption. 

When a person suddenly begins to bleed from the mouth, 
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the question of the source of the blood is important. The 
blood may come from the lungs, as in consumption, or from 
the stomach, as in a case of gastric ulcer. In the latter case 
it \a vomited rather than coughed up, although with vomiting 
there ia often considerable coughing, and vice versa. The 
blood from the stomach is usually dark in color and often 
mixed with food, while in lung cases it is bright red and frothy. 
In mitral heart disease, in cases with pulmonary infarction, 
and from ulcers of the larynx there may be rather profuse 
hemorrhages. In aneurism of the aorta, a, rapidly fatal 
hemorrhage occurs it the aneurism ruptures into a bronchus. 
There are several other causes of hemorrhage, but these are 
the most common. 

The course of a case of chronic pulmonary tuberculosis is 
variable. The tuberculous bronchopneumonia may progress 
rapidly, cavities rapidly form, the fever run high and irregu- 
larly, with daily chills, until in a few weeks the patient dies 
of "galloping consumption." Or the patient mth less marked 
symptoms may feel now better, now worse; now he may 
be apparently well, now ill in bed. So it goes for months 
and years, until an acute exacerbation of the trouble, often 
a tuberculous pneumonia, ends the scene. Sometimes the 
patient " gets used to his disease." He feels well. If a laborer 
he is able to do a hard day's work and keep it up for years. 
Yet he has a chronic cough with shght expectoration, and is 
always spreading the disease among those more susceptible 
than himself. He may hve fifteen or twenty or more years, 
and he will probably have an opportunity to attend the 
funerals of some of the doctors who have told him of his 
consumption, and have warned him to begin treatment at 
once. But he will attend the funerals of relatives also, espe- 
cially of members of his own family, and he will little think 
that he is directly responsible for these deaths; that with 
that small amount of sputum, which didn't bother him at 
all, and which he carelessly expectorated, he has killed them 
just as truly as if he had wilfully put poisim in their food. But 
such is often the case and such often are the results. 

The dia'jnosis of these cases rests chiefly with the sputum. 
Even at the very Brst the patient can, if he will, save the 
material which he r^ses when he clears his throat in the 
morning, and in it can usually be found, even bo early (it may 
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take several trials) the germ which when seen should not be 
mistaken. Even very early traces of the disease can be fotmd 
by examining the lungs. The temperature chart will help, 
and even at the very first, as soon as the diagnosis is made, 
active treatment should begin. 

The tubercle bacillus, or Bacillus ivbercvloBis (Fig. 100), is 
one of the germs concerning which we know most. The 
diagnosis of tuberculosis is not now made imless this germ is 
foimd, or immistakable evidence of its presence is obtained. 
A reasonably well-trained man should not mistake it. One 
judges it by its size and shape, but especially by the ''fast 
colors'' it assumes when stained with certain dyes and 
then treated with strong acids that will bleach almost every 
other germ. 

The tubercle bacilli are fairly easy to find in cases of 
consumption. The sputum is often full of them; an average 
case of consumption will expectorate from one to four billions 
of these germs every day. Sputum containing them is very 
dangerous while wet, if we get it on our hands, and after it 
becomes dry and is blown about as dust, there may then be 
some danger. Also the particles of moisture which a con- 
sumptive expels when he coughs must contain many of these 
germs. These bacilli are scattered in every place where men 
are expectorating carelessly. The probability is that we are 
inhaling them very frequently. Why, then, are we not all 
consumptives? is of course the question that at once arises. 
In the first place, because nearly all of these germs are dead 
when we inhale them, killed by that cheapest and best dis- 
infectant, simlight. Wherever the sim's rays can shine, in 
that place there is little danger from these germs. In the 
second place, the soil (our bodies) into which these germs, 
seeds of disease, fall, must be a suitable one, else they are 
quickly killed by the protective agents in our tissues. We 
almost never inherit this disease, but we can inherit a soil 
which is favorable to its germ, and if the air in a house is 
always full of dust laden with these germs what chance has the 
baby? This soil is determined especially by the mother, for 
the children of a consumptive mother have by no means the 
chance to combat this disease which those of healthy mothers 
have. The soil is made favorable or hostile by our manner of 
life also. These germs find a poor soil in the man who lives 
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an active, outdoor life with plenty of exercise, food and sleep. 
The soil seems especially favorable for the germ after an attack 
of measles, whooping-cough, typhoid fever, smallpox, dia- 
betes, and during any chronic disease, such as heart, kidney 
or liver trouble. In fact, the case may be truly stated as 
follows: we are all repeatedly exposed; the great majority 
of mankind have somewhere in the body before they die at 
least a small focus of this disease; about one-third of all 
persona have at some time during their lives symptoms from 
this foe us ^perhaps a lung trouble or a pleurisy or enlarged 
glands or some bone or joint trouble; while one in every 
ten human beings dies of it. Of course every one must die 
at some time or other, but this disease seizes especially those 
between the ages of IS and 35 — that is, those in the prime of 
life. 

Tuberculosis in its various forms kills more persons than 
any other one disease — ^about 150,000 a year in our country 
alone. And yet the saddest, as well as most hopeful, aspect 
of the whole thing is that were only ordinary rules of cleanli- 
ness observed our grandchildren would not know of the 
disease, except as a matter of history. To cure some disease 
we may properly search for serums, antitoxins, and wonderful 
medicines, but to stamp out this disease, the worst of all, will 
take only cleanlines.'?. The disease is caused by germs spread 
by a patient. Whether they reach the lung through the 
bronchial tree, or, whether the tonsils are first diseased, or 
whether we swallow them in milk and other foods is of little 
consequence; we get them from a person with tuberculosis, 
and he need not have spread them. The germ gets into the 
body. It need not cause any trouble at the point where it 
enter.t, but it is carried around in the blood or lymph stream 
and finally finds a spot where it can grow — a bone, a joint, 
lymph-glands in children, the lungs, especially in adults; 
any organ in our whole anatomy may be infected. Here it 
settles and here it multiplies, and here may be formed a focus 
of disease. But the germ may remain quiescent for years in 
the spot where it settles, and then suddenly become actii 
and cause disease. 

These bacilli are short-lived in the open air; in dark, 
damp rooms they may live for weeks. It is probably 
exaggeration to say that if for two generations consumptive! 
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sliould cough into handkerchiefs and expectorate only into 
proper receptacles; and these should be properly cared for, 
the third generation would know the disease only by name. 
Probably the disease would rapidly disappear from cattle 
also, and thus this source of danger would be removed. 

IndividiuU Prophylaxis. — ^The person with consumption 
need not be dangerous, but often is. A few cases in point are 
mentioned in Osier's text-book. In one physician's practice 
one chronic consumptive had buried four wives, one three, 
and four two. Some day the laws will recognize such deaths 
as cases of homicide. The wives would not have died had 
their husbands been decently cleanly. The consumptive 
should train himself to hdid always a handkerchief before 
his face as he coughs. He should always expectorate into a 
suitable sputum cup — one which can be burned with all its 
contents, boiled or disinfected with strong fluids. He should 
remember that his sputum is poisonous and should treat it 
as such. The urine and stools may contain many bacilli, 
but these are usually better cared for. Dark rooms should be 
avoided. It is no wonder that there is most tuberculosis 
among those who live in alleys and among the inmates of 
convents and prisons; in such places the death-rate from this 
disease may be 75 per cent, instead of 10 per cent. A family 
moving into a new house should always know whether or not 
a consumptive has lived there before them, and if one has, 
the whole house should be properly fumigated, cleaned, 
repapered, and repainted. One case will illustrate this. A 
man in the employ of this hospital (the Johns Hopkins) died 
of chronic consumption. The health officials fumigated the 
room in which he died, oblivious of the fact that he had lived 
for months "in the whole house." Then another employ^ of 
this hospital moved into that house with his wife and four 
children, all in good health. In six months the wife and three 
children had died of consumption, later the baby died, and 
now the husband has a chronic cough. This is not an unusual 
case. Tuberculosis is above all else a house disease, and 
houses which have one case now will usually be found to have 
been the home of several cases in the past, or will become such 
m the future. The sputum on the walls or floor of a poorly 
lighted room can retain its virulence for six weeks or more. 
Who next will move into that house? 
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Persons who fear consumption should plan to work and 
live as much in the open air as possible, should sleep and eat 
as much as they can, should sleep with the windows wide 
open, and should take a cold bath or cold plunge every morn- 
ing. The prognosis will depend first on the soil inherited. 
Some with advanced disease can get fairly well, especially 
those who have inherited a soil hostile to the tuberculous 
germ — that is, have no tuberculosis in their family history. 
When patients have a bad family history, the prognosis is 
doubtful, no matter how slight the lesion now, or how vig- 
orous the fight they make for life; yet fight they should, for 
many win. Next, the outlook will depend on the stage of the 
disease when it is discovered, and those with an early diagnosis 
have a much better chance than those who temporize under 
the hope of a different diagnosis. Finally, the outlook will 
depend on the vigor and conscientiousness with which the 
treatment is followed. No matter how early the case, the' 
patient should give up all work and for at least six months 
should make the struggle for recovery his sole occupation. 

The treatment ia more a social question than a medical 
one. The doctor can make the early diagnosis, but after that 
the cure rests with the patient, the nurse, and the friends. 
This treatment consists of rest and of freedom from labor and 
if possible, from worry, Juat so long as there is fever the 
patient should stay in bed. When there is no fever, and he 
is up, he should govern all his acts with reference to the treat- 
ment. There ia no heroism in staying at work until one has 
to give up, but a foolish bravery, which too often results in 
death. 

Fresh air and sunlight are the great curati^-e measures. 
The air should be dry air if possible, at a high attitude if con- 
venient, but at least it should be fresh. While the patient is 
ataying in bed, bed and all should be wheeled outdoors during 
the day, and during the night all the windows should be wide 
open, no matter how cold it is or how much rain or snow blows 
in. Clothed in proper flannels, a warm cap, and mittens, the 
patient soon enjoys such a life. When up, the patient must 
Bit out or walk out in the open air, no matter what the weather. 
The question often arises, "Is it necessary to go to a sani- 
tarium?" And the answer is, " No, not necessarily," although, 
if the patient can afford it, it is much better. The class work 
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among the poor consumptives in our crowded cities, especially 
Boston, has shown about as good results as have the most 
expensive sanitaria. There is some advantage in mountain 
air, but the chief advantage of a sanitarium is the discipline 
wUch the patient is made to feel and obey. It is seldom that 
consumptives are willing at first to do what is best for them, 
since, unfortunately, these things are not the most comforta- 
ble, and the rigorous routine of a well-organized institution 
does help in forming right habits, and the patient should stay 
until he has begun to enjoy those features of the treatment 
which were at first so disagreeable to him. In the city the 
small tent on the roof or in the back yard, in which the poor 
patient sleeps, is the salvation of many cases, and the patient 
is made to keep a record of the number of hours spent outdoors 
each day. The next point of importance is the food. It has 
been found that the more fat a patient eats the better are his 
chances of stenmiing the tide of the disease, for fat furnishes 
the blood with certain substances which inhibit others which 
bring about the solution, that is the breaking down, of tissues. 
Indeed, it would appear that the chief advantage which cold 
climates offer for the care of patients with tuberculosis, in fact 
the chief advantage of open-air treatment in general, is that 
patients under these conditions naturally crave fats in much 
the same way that the lumberman of the North craves fat pork 
and the Esquimo blubber. We can now understand the par- 
tiality with which a few years ago doctors regarded cod liver 
oil, a medicinal food which is now again coming into favor. 
We now do not emphasize as much the proteids and carbo- 
hydrates of the diet, in fact we recognize that an excess of 
these may lead to injury. 

Eating is for consumptives often a hardship. In the majority 
of cases loss of appetite and dyspepsia are two frequent and early 
features of tuberculosis. The patient's appetite is ^'delicate;'' 
he demands the " dainty" things, and family and friends sacrifice 
much to provide them. That is one sad feature of these cases. 
If not warned and advised, the relatives will keep the patient in 
the nice, warm room which he enjoys so much, will shield him 
from every draught, will feed him with the most expensive things 
their means allow. We have but one remark to make about this 
condition. If the family were to deliberately plot against the 
consumptive's life, and plan to put him out of existence as 
soon as possible, they could not, without resorting to poison 
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or violence, choose a better way than that which we have 
described. Again, the patient demands to stay at home. He 
rebels at tlie hospital. He wishes to die with hia family, and 
he does so; or, more correctly, the whole family dies with or 
eoon after him. Nature seems to have omitted only one pre- 
caution in this plan for the extermination of the unfit— she 
has not provided any way of burning down the house after the 
last member of the family dies. Of the foods most important, 
milk, meat, and eggs stand at the head of the list. 

Of medicines there is little need. Perhaps the physician 
will give cod-liver oil (especially to children to keep them well 
nourished), some simple tonic to improve the appetite, 
cold baths when the fever is high, some simple remedy to 
make the cough less distressing or to lessen the night-sweats, 
some creosote perhaps, but to combat the disease there is as 
yet no drug, no serum, no "cure." The market is full of such 
remedies and the advertisements promise astonishing results, 
but the actual result is the impoverishment of the patient, 
80 far as his money goes, and the loss of valuable time which 
should be spent in combating the disease. 

It is very good news that since this rational prophylaxis 
and treatment were begun tuberculosis has diminished. The 
death-rate from it in some cities is only one-half what it was; 
thanks to the crusade against tuberculosis, the average age 
of Americana has been increased by over seven years; while 
of the cases SO per cent, who take the treatment thoroughly, 
now become "arrested" cases and able to return to active 
life. The former opinion no longer prevails that the patient 
"goes the way of all consumptives — to an early grave." 

When a hemorrhage occurs there is usually great excite- 
ment, and often many foolish things are done. If it is a small 
hemorrhage, the patient should be quickly got into bed and 
kept as quiet as possible. He should lie on the diseased side 
if we know which it is. The foot of the bed should be elevated. 
For a day food is withheld, but cracked ice is allowed. Later 
light, stimulating food is given. Of drugs, opium, aconite, 
calcium lactate, and purges are the best; opium keeps the 
patient quiet and relieves the cough. Aconite and purgation 
reduce the blood pressure in the lungs and calcium lactate 
increases the coagulability of the blood. The profuse hemop- 
rhagea of ruptured aneurisms or opened arteries are often 
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rapidly fatal, and all one can do in such a case is to keep the 
patient perfectly quiet for a few hours. If he faints, let him 
alone. This lowers the blood pressure and is very beneficial. 
Oi»um is not given in cases of profuse hemorrhage, as we wish 
the patient to cough the blood up. 

Although the cough may be troublesome, it is necessary 
in order to remove the sputum. But since a tuberculous 
ulcer of the larynx is often the cause of a very irritating 
cough, the throat should be examined and, if necessary, 
treated. An irritating bronchial cough can be relieved by 
inhalations (equal parts of creosote, turpentine, and benzoin; 
one tablespoonful in a pint of boiling water). A warm poul- 
tice on the chest will often give relief. In the morning a 
glass of hot water contiuning fifteen grains of bicarbonate 
of soda will often aid. Medicines to relieve the cough — cough 
S3mip, etc. — usually contain opium and should be used only 
under the doctor's directions. The night-sweats are less dis- 
tressing when the patient uses flannel night clothes. 

Tuberculosis op the Lymph-Glands. — The lymph- 
glands are minute filters shaped somewhat like a kernel of 
wheat and scattered along lymph vessels. It will be remem- 
bered that the lymph-vessels drain the fluid in which the 
body-cells lie, and hence contain much of their ashes. They 
also drain away the products of disease — toxins and germs. 
The lymph-glands are the filters that remove these and thus 
protect the body. That is the reason why, when we have an 
infected finger, we are often sore in the armpit; the glands 
in that place are fighting the germs. But often the glands 
themselves are overcome in this struggle, and an abscess forms 
in them. 

In tuberculosis the glands are themselves the seat of the 
disease. They swell often to the size of lima beans, but, since 
they are in groups, the masses of glands may be fist size. 
Sometimes the glands win, — kill off the germs in them, — 
and slowly return to normal size. More often the centre of 
the gland becomes caseous and remains throughout life a 
calcified mass. Often the glands suppurate — that is, become 
an abscess, and the pus must find some outlet. Often the 
local disease of these glands is in itself not very important, 
but so frequently is the infected gland the starting-point of 
an acute miliary tuberculosis that it becomes a very important 
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matter. Sometimea all the lymph-glands of the body are 
affected, but this condition is rare. The glands most often 
involved are those of the neck, and of the mesentery of the 
intestine. 

Tuberculosis of the glands of the neck is the most common 
form of this disease, especially in children. The popular 
names of this condition are "scrofula" and "kernels in the 
neck." These glands often become diseased, because they 
drain the mouth and tonsils. The tubercle bacillus is often 
in our mouth, but is quickly destroyed by the protective 
substances of the body. The troubles which lower the resist- 
ing powers of children and allow these bacilli to get foothold 
are nasal catarrh, chronic throat catarrh, enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids. It is probable that the tonsils are often tuber- 
culous. Since there is good reason for believing that many a 
case of pulmonary consumption at the apex of the lung is 
only a step further in this chain of infection — the tonsils, 
the glands of the neck, the limg — the proper care of a child's 
nose, throat, and tonsils is strongly urged. For the most part 
the kernels disappear, though some may be left as hard, 
calcified tumps; but very often suppuration begins. The 
bunch in the neck was composed of separate glands, but now, 
when suppuration occurs, they mat together and become 
soft; an abscess "gathers" and breaks, leaving a sinus, or 
"running sore," which may remain open for months and 
then close, leaving the ugly scars so often seen in the neck. 

The bronchial lymph-glands drain the lung, and so are 
soon infected in pulmonary tuberculosis. They cause no 
symptoms unless they get so large that they press on the 
trachea, blood-vessels, or nerves in the chest, or imless an 
abscess forms. 

The glands of the mesentery and those behind the peri- 
toneal cavity, hence on the spine and at its sides, drain the 
intestines, and since we often swallow tubercle bacilli in milk 
and other food, are frequently tuberculous. This condition 
occurs especially in children with intestinal catarrh. Some- 
times these glands are the only organs affected and form 
large masses, a condition sometimes called "consumption of 
the bowels" (although the intestines are not diseased), or 
"tabes mesenterica." Important symptoms are a gradual 
loss of strength and a wasting away of the patient. They are 
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due chiefly to the disease, but partly to starvation. The 
fat, which is absorbed by the lymph-vessels now blocked by 
the diseased glands, is lost in the stools. The abdomen is 
much distended and there is diarrhoea with thin, offensive, 
fatty stools. 

The treatment of tuberculosis of the lymph-glands of the 
neck is the same as that of pulmonary consumption, and it is 
remarkable how rapidly large glands will disappear. If they 
have suppurated, of course the abscess must be opened. A 
few years ago the tendency was to excise these glands, but 
now this is no longer the practice. 

Acute Miliary Tuberculosis. — This tuberculosis, which 
is really tuberculous septicaemia, is the worst form of the 
disease. Its beginning is supposed to be the rupture of a 
tuberculous focus directly into a vein. This tuberculous focus 
may be a blood-vessel wall, or a caseous lymph-gland, in 
a person who never suspected he had any disease, or some 
other focus which sloughs directly into a vein; sometimes 
there is a tuberculous disease of the wall of the thoracic duct 
itself. In any case the bacilli are poured from this focus 
directly into the blood stream, and are carried all over the 
body, starting up myriads of tiny tubercles, sometimes all 
over the body, sometimes in one or a few organs, but prac- 
tically none large enough to be detected before the autopsy; 
hence the name "miliary" tuberculosis. In children these 
may form many large tuberculous masses. 

It is one of the hardest fevers to diagnosticate, unless it 
is known that the patient has had a chronic tuberculosis. 
Many a case is an almost exact clinical picture of typhoid 
fever, without, of course, the specific symptoms. Some cases 
start as cerebrospinal meningitis; some, as very severe bron- 
chitis. The patient is very ill from the first, with high, 
irregular fever, and after a few days or weeks of illness dies. 
There is no treatment except to make the patient comfortable. 

Somewhat akin to the form of tuberculosis described above 
is the tuberculous toxoBmia, which results from the absorption 
of large quantities of tuberculous poison from some focus, 
often hidden, without (to any degree at least) a pouring out 
of the organisms themselves from the focus into the blood. 
These patients recover. Some of these cases cannot be diag- 
nosticated and appear on our records among the cases entered 
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as "continued fever." It is likely that before typhoid fever 
could be absolutely diagnosticated, they were nearly all 
grouped under that heading, and that thia explains the experi- 
ence of those who declare that they have had typhoid fever 
more than once; for "chnically" (without laboratory aid) 
the two diseases cannot be distinguished. This disease often 
recurs several times, but, as a rule, in the later attacks the 
tuberculous nature is evident from the appearance of some 
focus, usually in the lungs. 

Tuberculous Meningitis. — Thia form of tuberculosis is 
popularly known aa "water on the brain." It is common in 
children, although it also attacks adults, in which cases it 
is usually more acute. It ia a form of acute mihary tubercu- 
losis with especial locahzation of the tubercles in the meninges 
(membranes of the brain). 

The child haa usually been rather ill for weeks; perhaps 
he is known to have a chronic tuberculosis; sometimes the 
meningitis follows measles or whooping-cough. He loses 
weight and strength, becomes very irritable, and may show a 
complete change of disposition. Then suddenly be^ns an 
acute illness which in the initial stage, or "stage of irritation", 
is toarked by fever, vomiting, and headache, and sometimes 
by convulsions. The cries of the child, sometimes occasional, 
sometimes continuous, are very piercing and indicate a terri- 
ble headache. The pulse is now slow and irregular. Grad- 
ually the cries cease. The child becomes dull, and hard to 
rouse, Hia emaciation is conspicuous. Finally the "stage of 
paralysis" begins, with paralysis of a few muscles (that of the 
eye is important) or of most of the body. The neck and back 
are often stiff, the head retracted. Convulsions, sometimes 
slight, sometimes severe, are not uncommon. The mental 
dulness deepens into coma, and soon the patient dies. 

The diagnosis is made by lumbar puncture, as the tubercle 
bacillus is quite easily found in the spinal fluid; but even 
without this test one is seldom in doubt as to the condition. 

The outlook is practically hopeless. The treatment ia to 
make the patient aa comfortable as poa.'iible while conscious, 
and to keep up the nutrition by sulhcient feeding. The 
lumbar puncture ia sometimes made daily, as so many of 
the symptoms are due to the liigh pressure aroimd the brain, 
which is reheved by removing some of the Suid. 
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Tuberculosis of the Serous Membranes. — The serous 
membranes are thin, have very smooth, glistening surfaces, 
and line the cavities of the body, and cover the organs which 
lie in them. These cavities are such only in name, for normally 
there are no cavities at all, as the organs which they contain 
completely fill them. The serous membranes, always moist 
with serum, prevent the friction which would naturally result 
from the constant rubbing of these organs against each other 
and against the walls of these cavities. The cavities to which 
we now refer are the pleural, pericardial, and peritoneal. 

The pleural cavities, two in number and not at all con- 
nected, contain the lungs. The lun^ lie free except at the 
point where the bronchi and blood-vessels enter. The rest 
of the lung surface is covered by a serous membrane, the 
visceral pleura, and this pleura everywhere rubs against the 
parietal pleura, which covers the inner surface of the wall. 
These two opposing surfaces should rub with perfect freedom, 
for the lung expands considerably during inspiration and 
collapses during expiration. The lung is always inflated and 
"on the stretch," as there is no communication between the 
outer air and the pleural cavity and this cavity contains no 
air; hence the atmospheric pressure within the lungs will 
always keep them expanded. But make a hole through the 
chest wall down to the lung, opening the outer pleura so that 
air can get between these two pleurse, and the lung will 
collapse like a pimctured balloon down to almost onendxth 
of its usual size. Then there is pleural "cavity" enough, 
and the condition is called pneumothorax. This may be 
caused by a stab or a bullet wound, either of which opens the 
pleural cavity from without; but in the vast majority of 
cases it is due to a tubercle under the pleura, which by ulcera- 
tion causes a commimication between a bronchus and the 
pleural cavity. 

The pericardium is the closed sac containing the heart. 
With each beat the heart contracts and expands. It is at- 
tached at only one point and lies free in a sac whose inner 
surface, Uke the heart's outer surface, is covered with smooth, 
serous membrane, which can rub without friction. Here also 
the word "cavity" is misleading, for there is no empty space 
between these two serous surfaces until we open the outer 
siu'face and let air or fluid enter. 
18 
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The abdominal cavity is everywhere lined with the 
peritoneum, a serous membrane, and all the organs within it — 
liver, stomach and bowels, and spleen — are covered with this 
membrane. These organs are in almost constant motion and 
should move freely without friction. On the other hand, the 
kidneys, pancreas, aorta, etc., lie behind and not in this 
cavity. Here also there is no true cavity until you open the 
outer wall. It is true that the stomach and bowels are hollow 
organs with much empty space often filled with air, but thtl 
air in the stomach is not in the peritoneal cavity. • 

These serous surfaces are everywhere identical in structure ' 
and are affected by the same diseases. Yet so little communi- 
cation have they that in only two diseases — tuberculosis and 
cancer— does infection of one travel easily to the others. 

Tuberculous Polyserositis.— Tuberculous polyserositis 
means tuberculous disease of any one or all of these serous 
sacs. It may be acute, subacute, or chronic. In acute inflam- 
mation tiny tubercles spring up over the serous membrane, . 
spoiling its smooth, glossy surface; flakes of fibrine and pus 
cell exude, and stick the two pleural surfaces which are in 
contact tightly together; then these fibrine "adhesions" 
become permanent — that is, are replaced by scar tissue — so 
that now the two surfaces which should rub together without 
friction are inseparably joined together — are "adherent," 
Thus the acute disease gets welt, but leaves a chronic trouble 
— these adhesions — behind. There is now truly no "cavity" 
left; it is entirely "obhterated." But sometimes, and this 
is the rule in tuberculous serositis, the result of the inflamma- 
tion is a large amount of fluid, clear yellow blood-serum 
usually, although when the trouble is very acute, it is red 
because of icd corpuscles; when there are many pus-cells ifr 
is opaque yellow. When the opposing pleural surfaces arffl 
not adherent this fluid can distribute itself among the orgi 
as gravity dictates. It makes room for itself in the abdomen 
by compressing some organs, as the stomach and bowels and 
distending the abdominal walls, and in the chest by allowing 
the lungs to collapse. If a patient recovers without treatment, 
from this form of tuberculosis, the fluid is reabsorbed. Sonifr* 
times the serous surfaces become smooth again, but more 
often some adhesions are left. 

In another and more chronic form only a little fluid coU 
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lects, but the serous membranes become thickened^ and in 
them form large conglomerate tubercles, which may become 
cheesy. In the most chronic form there is no exudate at all, 
but the membranes become thicker and thicker because of a 
great growth of connective tissue in them, and finally, instead 
of being about as thick as paper, they are even a quarter of 
an inch thick. This thick membrane is widespread. It is 
due to a very chronic form of tuberculosis. This thick layer 
of scar tissue contracts, of course, and may greatly deform 
the organ encased by it. 

The symptoms of tuberculous polyserositis will depend 
on the toxsemia of the general disease and on the local dis- 
turbances of the organs in the cavities involved. 

Acute tuberculous pleurisy may begin usually with a chill, 
fever, a dry cough, and a "stitch in the side.*' Every motion 
of the lungs that makes the inflamed pleura rub over each 
other is attended by an exquisite pain, which cuts short 
every respiration. But the majority of cases, especially those 
with effusion, are latent, and the date of their onset cannot 
be stated. The patient may continue at work, although he 
feels badly and is losing weight and strength. When the 
pleural cavities, one or both, contain much fluid, the patient 
will be short of breath, as the collapsed lung does not "venti- 
late well;'' but it is remarkable how much fluid can accumu- 
late, when this process is slow, without the patient's having 
any symptoms suggesting the chest. He is often treated for 
stomach trouble, cancer, or heart disease, imtil death. This 
is a most calamitous mistake since pleurisy with effusion, if 
treated properly, is practically never fatal. The majority 
of cases have no further trouble after the acute pleurisy 
subsides, but those with many adhesions often have symp- 
toms of greater or less severity. As the scar tissue of the 
adhesions slowly contracts, the chest wall is drawn in, the 
shoulder is drawn down, and the spine usually is curved 
laterally. This condition is called "chronic dry pleurisy," 
or "contracted chest." There are usually pains — sometimes 
very severe pains in the chest, and the patient is rather short 
of breath. Since his lung is more confined and less expanded 
than normal during inspiration, it is more susceptible to other 
diseases. During convalescence from the acute trouble this 
patient should take regular breathing exercises to prevent 
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in some oieasure the contraction. One can get the best 
exercise by sitting in a chair, grasping with the hand of the 
Weil side the round just below the seat, and pulling hard on 
this during each inspiration. This allows only the affected 
lung to expand. One objection to most such exercises is i 
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that the well lung does most of the work. When we say that j 
patients recovering from acute pleurisy with effusion seldom I 
have further trouble, we mean pleural trouble. They do J 
later often develop consumption, and this is one of the proob I 
that the pleurisy was tuberculous. Examination of the fluid I 
itself will often show this conclusively. 
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The sharp pains of acute pleurisy are relieved by strapping 
the chest with a tight binder or a broad strip of adhesive 
plaster, by local applications of heat — the Paquelin cautery, 
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the hot-water bottle, or a mustard plaster — by the ice-bag, 

by painting the cheat with iodine, and, lastly, by drugs. 

TuBEECULOua PEHiCARDiTis is One of the hardest condi- 
tions for even the doctor to recognize. When it is acute there 
ia heard with each heart-beat a rubbing or scratching sound, 




to determine, because we usually think it is in the pleural 
cavity; and, indeed, when it collects slowly, it may distend 
the pericardial sac so that this fills practically the whole left 
half of the chest. It may contain between one and two litres 
of fluid. The eymptoms which the nurse might detoct are the 
following: increasing dyspncea, with the breathing free 
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painless; dusky cyanosis; a pulse that is weak, and especially 
so during a deep inspiration — ^in fact the beats may entirely 
fail then C pulsus paradoxus")* 'I'he fluid should, as soon as 
detected, be removed by tapping. 

Adhesive pericarditis, or adherent pericardium, is the 
result of an acute inflammation of that sac. The two layers 
of serous membrane become bound together, sometimes over 
the entire heart, by adhesions. Then at each heart-beat the 
pericardium must move with the heart. Since normally the 
outer surface of the sac is but loosely attached to surrounding 
organs, this condition makes practically no trouble, unless 
the inflammation is severe enough to extend through the sac 
and make this tightly adherent to these surrounding organs. 
Then a very serious heart disease follows, yet one often 
difficult to recognize. When the external adhesions are 
strong, the work of the heart is greatly increa6ed. The heart 
decreases considerably in size with each contraction, but now, 
in order to contract, it must pull in the ribs, pull on the pleura, 
and pull up the diaphragm along with the liver, which is 
attached to the lower surface of that muscle. The result of 
the greatly increased work is a huge heart, often more dilated 
than hypertrophied, smd the symptoms are those of marked 
valvular disease or myocarditis. The treatment is the same. 

Tuberculous Peritonitis. — This condition is very com- 
mon, especially in the colored race and in children. The 
three forms mentioned in connection with pleurisy and peri- 
carditis occur here also, but the acute form usually produces 
few, if any symptoms, and either the local condition is over- 
looked, or one of many wrong diagnoses is made, such as 
typhoid fever or a tumor of some abdominal organ. The 
latter mistake is not a bad one, since often even large tumors 
are present — masses of tuberculous matter, organs bound 
together, or fluid exudates tightly encapsulated in various 
parts of the abdomen. The ascites, or free fluids in the peri- 
toneal cavity, may be extreme. On tapping it, which is done 
when there is much fluid there, from ten to twenty litres may 
be removed. There is usually much tympanites also (the 
distention of the bowels with gas), either diarrhoea or consti- 
pation, and an irregular fever. These cases do well after the 
simple operation of merely opening the abdomen, exposing 
the bowels to the air, and closing the abdomen again. Why 
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this should be so beneficial is not known, although theories are 
numerous enough; but of the fact there is no doubt. 

The result of the chronic adhesive tuberculous peritonitis 
is remarkable. The adhesions of scar tissue bind the abdomi- 
nal organs together and greatlj' distort them. That the 
bowels arc not more frequently obstructed is remarkable. 

In tuberculosis of the serous membranes one, two, three, 
or all of the sacs may be involved. But when more than one 
is involved (in this case the pleurje being coimted as one) a 
diagnosis of tuberculosis is quite safe. The only other disease 
which comes seriously into consideration is cancer. Other 
infiammatory diseases usually attack but one sac. 

In the above paragraphs we have mentioned special 
treatments applicable to local conditions, but it is understood 
that the rigid treatment for tuberculosis of the lungs is always 
to be carried out for each of these conditions also. 

Tuberculosis of bones and joints is one of the common- 
est forms of tuberculosis in children. Practically all cases of 
hunchback ("Pott's disease"), of hip disease, of "white 
swelling" of the joints, and of "cold abscess," are due to 
tuberculosis. The disease begins, as a rule, in the bone just 
bordering the joint and progresses slowly, causing great 
destruction of bone and of the articular surfaces. The disease 
often ceases but it usually leaves the joint stilT, 

Tuberculosis of the kidney is quite common. The 
tubercle bacillus may be carried there by the blood, but in 
most cases it travels up the ureter from the bladder (an 
"ascending infection;" tuberculosis of the lower genito- 
urinal tract is very common). The symptoms are those of 
pyehtis, and the result is often the entire destruction of the 
kidney. The treatment is to remove the organ. 

Solitary Tubercle.— In the brain there sometimes forma 
a large mass called a "soUtary tubercle," which may be aa 
large as a hen's egg. It is a tumor and gives the symptoma 
of brain tumor. 

Tuberculosis op the adre;n.\l glands, called "Addi- 
son's disease," deserves especial mention. The adrenals are 
two small bodies, one just above each kidney. If they are 
really glands their secretion is an internal one — that is, it 
flows into the blood — for they have no duct. Just how these 
glands act normally we have no idea, but we know very 
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what happens when they fail in their function. The person 
has attacks of exhaustion, which may come after exertion or 
spontaneously, when he feels so weak that he hates even to 
turn in bed. There may also be pain in the back imder the 
short ribs, but this is not always present. The pulse becomes 
so weak that it can scarcely be felt. The person vomits 
incessantly without any relation to eating. At first these 
attacks occur at irregular intervals, but later the condition 
may be constant. At the same time, and usually this is the 
earliest symptom, the skin gets darker and darker, especially 
that of the face, hands, axills, nipples, waist line, groin, and 
dark spots appear in the mouth. The condition may progress 
for two or three years but always ends fatally. 

Although this disease may be due to destruction of the 
adrenals from any cause, cancer for example, yet in the great 
majority of cases it is due to chronic tuberculosis of these 
organs. 

Some think the symptoms are due to loss of the internal 
secretion of the gland; others, that they are really due to 
extension of the disease to the abdominal nervous system 
covering these glands. In favor of the first view is the* effect 
of the drug "adrenalin," or "epinephrin," which is an ex- 
tract of these glands and is now widely used. When applied 
to a mucous membrane, for instance, this drug causes marked 
contraction of the blood-vessels there, and hence it is of great 
value in checking hemorrhage. When injected into an animal 
it causes a marked rise of blood pressure. 

No matter what the organ attacked, or what the form of 
the disease, the treatment of tuberculosis is practically always 
the same. It consists of the measures necessitated by the 
local nature of the disease, but in all cases the complete, 
rigid, open-air, forced-feeding treatment of consumption is 
to be conscientiously carried out, as described on page 266. 

While the above are the most marked varieties of tuber- 
cular disease, yet any other organ may be attacked. 

We now use the tuberculin test to aid in diagnosticating 
this disease as well as in treating it, and in just the same way 
as we use it in cattle. Tuberculin is the poison that the 
tubercle bacillus forms. It sets this poison free in the fluid 
in which it is growing. What we use is this fluid after the 
germs have been removed by filtration. If a very small dose 
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of this filtrate is injected subcutaneoualy into a norma] 
person, it should have no effect at all; but, if the person has 
anywhere in hia body a focus of tuberculosis, there will 
usually be headache, malaise, and a rise of temperature dur- 
ing the next two days, usually in about eighteen hours. At 
the same time there should be a "local reaction" — that is, 
for a few hours the tuberculosis becomes more active. For 
instance, if the tuberculous trouble is in the knee, that joint 
should become more painful, more acutely swollen, etc. 
Tuberculin is also used as a remedy for this disease in patients 
without fever. If it is used for treatment, however, very 
small doses, so small that they cause no fever at all, are used, 
and at regular intervals. Some very good results are obtained 
in this way. This treatment is very similar to the Pasteur 
treatment for hydrophobia, 

Diplococcus Intracellularis Meningitidis. — This germ is 
the cause of epidemic cerebrospinal fever, also called 
"spotted fever." It is, as cocci run, a very tiny diplococcua 
(see Fig. 99), and it is so soon "swallowed" by leucocytes 
that we seldom see it outside of one; whence the name 
"intracellularis." The two cocci of the pair are rather flat- ^M 
teued against each other. ^H 

There have been several bad epidemics of this disease is ^H 
the world, and so many in this country that some authorities 
con^der it an "American" disease. But large epidemics are 
rare. It often occurs sporadically, especially in country re- 
gions. Children are affected more frequently than adults, ^h 
It seems not to be directly contagious, as it is seldom that ^^| 
two persons in the same family or house have it. It often ^^M 
seems to be a filth disease. ^H 

How it enters the body is not known. Some say that it 
enters through the nose, and the organism is in some patients 

so abundant there, that we carefully disinfect those secretions. 

Once in the body, the germ is probably carried about, and it ^^| 
chooses as its favorite place in which to settle and grow, the ^^M 
membranes which surround the brain. As you will remember, ^^M 
the brain is an exceedingly delicate organ and lies in a " water- 
bed." The fluid forming this bed Hes between the dura mater 
— the outer, thick, strong membrane that lines the bony 
cavities of the skull and spinal canal, and the pia mater — ^_ 
a delicate membrane which immediately covers the brain ^H 
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and cord, and in which tiny vesaeU run to the cortex. Diplo- 
coccus iTtiraceUtilaris meningitidis attacks the pia mater. The 
blood-vessfcis there become congested and pus coilects, espe- 
cially over the bottom of the brain and the back of the cord. 
The inflammation spreads to the inner walls of the brain, 
for this organ is really hollow, and its internal cavities — the 
ventricles^are full of the same fluid as that mentioned above. 
In very acute cases the pus will not have time to collect before 
the poison of the germ kills the patient (Fig. 110). 

Qo.ra loafer 
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The symptoms of this disease are chiefly due to the direct 
effect of the poison of this germ on the cortex, partly to the 
pressure of the fluid, whose quantity is increased both around 
the brain and inside the ventricles, and lastly, to the settling 
of the germ in other organs, to which it is carried by the blood. 
The inflammation spreads also along the nerves as they leave 
the brain. 

The onset is usually very sudden and is marked by a chill, 
vomiting, headache, fever, stiffness of the neck, and drowsi- 
ness. The patient is irritable and restless, delirious, sometimes 
maniacal. Later comes stupor and even coma. The neck 
is stiff; try to bend it, and you cannot do it. The headache 
ia excruciating and comes in epasms. There are exquisite 
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pains in the back and limbs. Sometimes the stiffness of the 
n«ck extends to the back, and the whole body is a rigid rodj. 
Sometimes there are convulsions. The inflammation creeps 
along the optic nerve, and the patient at first cannot endure 
any bright light — "photophobia" — and later may be blind; 
along the auditory nerve, and he becomes very sensitive to 
even alight sounds, and later becomes deaf; along the motor 
nerves of the eyeball muscles and the patient becomes cross- 
eyed or wall-eyed; along the facial nerve, and there is facial 
paralysis, etc. The fever is usually very irregular. Small 
subcutaneous hemorrhages — petechise — may appear under the 
skin, whence the name "spotted fever." Fever blisters are 
very common on the lips. The increased intracerebral pres- 
sure is shown by the very slow pulse and the Cheyne-Stokes 
respiration. There is usually a high leucocytoais. 

During an epidemic, some cases are scarcely ill; some 
are very ill and die in a few hours; many die within five days. 
But most of the cases are ill for weeks or months, being now 
almost well, then very i!I; relapse follows relapse; compli- 
cation follows complication — pneumonia, arthritis, pleurisy, 
etc. Some patients entirely recover, but such are rare. The 
majority have some sequel to remind them, aa deafness, 
blindness, facial paralysis, a paralysis of the eye muscle. 
Some have the distressing symptoms of chronically increased 
intraventricular pressure — severe paroxysmal headaches, 
vomiting, convulsions, and mental feebleness. 

The diagnosis is made by a lumbar puncture — that is by 
sticking a long hollow needle through the back and into the 
spinal canal, and letting some of the cerebrospinal fluid 
escape. In this the germ can be found. 

The treatment thus far is to make the patient comfortable, 
and to keep up his strength as well as possible by feeding and 
stimulation. The patient must be fed well, else he will waste 
to a skeleton. He is sometimes more comfortable in a warm 
bath, or with an ice-bag at his head. Lumbar puncture will 
often help the patient by remo\'ing some of the increased fluid. 

Bacillus lnfluenze.^lNFLUENZA or la grippe is sometime 
(worse than epidemic) a truly pandemic disease. It is then 
an exceedingly contagious fever, and as such it has more than 
once swept with great rapidity over practically the whoia 
avihzed world, attacking even 41 per cent, of all exposed.r 
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Yet we often see sporadic cases, and the specific germ — BacU- 
ltA8 influemcB (Fig. 100) — causing it is almost ubiquitous, being 
present in over 30 per cent, of the cases of chronic bronchitis, 
in cases of bronchiectasis, pulmonary tuberculosis, etc. The 
germ is everywhere, but conditions necessary for its rapid 
dissemination seem only occasional. 

This bacillus is most apt to attack the respiratory tract. 
In doing this it causes acute coryza, and acute bronchitis 
with (and this is most important in the diagnosis) far more 
prostration and debility than are seen in other forms of 
bronchitis. For this reason it may resemble typhoid fever. 
There is much thin, greenish or bloody sputum. This is true 
'Ma grippe,'' but the name is applied to almost any severe 
cold, whether due to the influenza bacillus or not. The ba- 
cillus may cause acute pleurisy, also bronchopneumonia, or 
bronchiectasis. But it attacks many other organs besides 
those of respiration. In a second group of cases nervous 
features predominate — headache, profound depression, pros- 
tration, etc. In another group the gastro-intestinal tract is 
especially affected, and the patient suffers from nausea, 
vomiting, abdominal pain, diarrhoea, jaundice, collapse, etc. 
In a very important group there are no local signs, but the 
influenza may, with almost typical chills, simulate malaria, 
or may, with continued fever, simulate typhoid fever. 

Among the various serious complications and sequela of 
influenza (and they are due to the same bacillus) are peri- 
carditis, endocarditis, septicemia, peritonitis, appendicitis 
(perhaps very commonly), nephritis, and often otitis media. 
It may cause nervous troubles of almost all descriptions — 
meningitis, abscess of the brain, paralysis, melancholia; it 
may even be followed by dementia. 

That influenza seldom kills is indicated by the fact that 
its mortality is only 0.5 per cent. But as a disease which 
destroys health, few can equal it, as is shown by the foregoing 
list of sequelae. 

The diagnosis during an epidemic is easy, but that of a 
sporadic case is more difficult. The extreme nervous prostra- 
tion it causes is very suggestive, but the imquestionable 
diagnosis is made only by the discovery of the germ itself; 
and, the more systematically this is looked for, the oftener 
and more unexpectedly is it found. 
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The treatment is, first of all, isolation, and disinfection 
of the secretions, especially the sputum. The patient must 
be kept flat in bed; this is the best way to prevent coraphca- 
tions and sequelie. He should receive the fullest diet possible 
and should be well purged and stimulated. The convalescence 
is long and tedious; it may take months, and for even years 
the patient may not be well. For this reason, a change of 
climate, when possible, is a great aid. 

Bacillus DIphtherlae. — Diphtheria. — That diphtheria is 
caused by Bacillus dipktherite (Fig. 100) there is now no doubt. 
This germ lodges usually on the mucous membrane of the 
throat, multiplies there rapidly, kills the surface of this mem- 
brane, and causes an inflammation with the exudation of 
much fibrine. The dead mucous membrane and the fibrine 
form a white, leathery skin, or false membrane, which givea 
the name " diphtheria" (leather). Strip off this membrane and 
the bleeding surface of the submucous tissue is exposed. The 
germ forms also a virulent poison, or toxin, which is absorbed 
into the blood and carried over the body. This toxin causes 
the fever, pains, and all the other general symptoms of the 
disease. The germs themselves all remain in the membrane; 
only in the severest cases do they invade the blood. They are 
on the body, not in it. 

The onset of symptoms in a case of diphtheria occun 
usually from two to seven days after the exposure. It begins 
with fever, chilly feelings, pains in the back and limbs, 
headache, and general malaise. Next the patient notices 
that his throat is slightly sore, and a little patch of white 
membrane is seen, usually on a tonsil. The throat does not 
look very red. nor are the tonsils much swollen. The glands 
in the neck swell, and the face becomes ashen gray. The 
next day one notices that the patch of membrane has enlarged 
and has crept beyond the tonsil. Then one is sure of the 
diagnosis. This membrane may grow rapidly, extending over 
the soft palate to the posterior wall of the pharynx, up into 
the nose, down to the larynx and trachea, and even into the 
fine bronchi. It may extend along the Eustachian tube to 
the middle ear, along the nose into the nasal sinuses, down 
the cESophagus into the stomach. The membrane is white, 
thin and delicate, when email in extent, or yellow, and tough 
when tluck. The tissue below it may be very necrotic and 
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alough deeply. In the ordinary caae the fever is never high 
and soon falls to normal. The throat is not very sore, and 
the patient doesn't feel very ill — not nearly so ill as in acute 
touaillitis. This is really unfortunate, for diphtheria is a 
far more serious illness. After about ten days the membrane 
loosens, and falls oS in shreds. 

Bacteriological examination is necessary for diagnosis, 
since some cases really cannot be told on inspection alone from 
acute tonsillitis, and other cases have no membrane at all. 
A culture is eamly taken, and a report can be made in twelve 
hours. Again, other germs, especially Streptococcus pyogenes, 
can cause a membrane very dmilar to that of diphtheria, and 
cases with such a membrane are very much less contagious 
than diphtheria. 

Some patients are terribly ill from the extreme toxsmia. 
Of these, some have httle membrane, some much; some have 
no fever, even a subnormal temperature until death. Other 
cases at no time feel at all ill, and can be isolated with difS- 
culty. In the throats and noses of many cases whose fever has 
subsided, and all of whose symptoms have disappeared, the 
virulent germs live for weeks. Such persons are very danger- 
ous to others. Those with nasal diphtheria are especially 
dangerous, for while some of them feel ill, the majority have 
no symptoms at all, not even fever, and harbor the germ for 
months. They especially spread the disease to others, some 
of whom may be more susceptible to that germ than they, 
who die of diphtheria of the most virulent types. 

One of the worst forms of diphtheria in children is that 
which attacks the larynx and is called "membranous croup." 
The child may have a rough, croupy cough for a day or two, 
then suddenly almost suffocate. He tosses about, sits up in 
bed, and struggles to draw his breath. He becomes quite 
blue. Severe cases, if not relieved by tracheotomy or intuba- 
tion, will suSocate. In milder cases the paroxysms are soon 
over but may recur later. 

Bacillus diphtheriffi can cause, in addition to diphtheria of 
the mucous membranes, a membrane on the skin around recent 
wounds; and diphtheria of the eye is a serious condition. 

Diphtheria is a disease always present, but it often occurs 
in severe epidemics, and it is of especial virulence in the 
country re^ons. Perhaps the germ is spread chiefly by mild 
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cases and convalescents. It is spread by particles of the 
membrane on clothes, etc. The germ has wonderful endurance 
and can hve in clothes or toys, etc., for even five months. It 
is also carried in milk, where it grows without making it 
sour, or in any appreciable way altering it. It attacks chil- 
dren for the most part, although adults — nurses and doctors 
especially — are often affected. 

Among the serious complications of diphtheria are the 
following: acute toxic myocarditis, the common cause of the 
sudden death of diphtheria patients, severe nephritis, due to 
the diphtheria toxin; and bronchopneumonia, due to an 
extenaon of the inflammation from throat to lung, and a 
common cause of death. Many persons tell of coughing up 
"tubes" from the lungs. These tubes are the lining of diph- 
theritic membrane from the larger bronchi. Streptococcus 
pyogenes is an organism which seems to flourish when in 
company with Bacillus diphtheriie, and many severe inflam- 
mations in diphtheritic cases are due to the former organism. 

Among the imf>ortant sequelEe are various paralyses, which 
often develop during the second and third weeks of convales- 
cence, especially those of the throat and eye muscles, and, 
less often, of the hmbs. These occur in almost one-fifth of 
the cases. The diphtheria may have been so slight that the 
patient doesn't know he has a sore throat until the paralysis 
of the throat begins, when his voice becomes nasal and he 
be^ns to regurgitate liquids through his nose. 

Treatment. — Since the manufacture of diphtheria anti- 
toxin the dread of diphtheria has to a high degree disappeared. 
Formerly it was a very serious disease, which killed almost 
half of those whom it attacked; but during the past few years 
the mortality has fallen from 45 to 25 per cent., then to 15 
per cent., and recently to 10 per cent. When the use of anti- 
toxin is still more common, the mortality will drop even more. 
This enormous saving of children's Uves, of whole families 
even, can scarcely be appreciated. 

A germ is dangerous because of the poison, or toxin, that 
it produces. The diphtheria bacillus, for instance, is scarcely 
ever inside the body. It first forms the membrane on the wall 
of the throat. Here it multiplies and produces a poison, or 
toxin, which soaks into the blood and produces all the symp- 
toms of the disease. As soon as tliis poison, or toxin, gets into 
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the blood, the body at once be^na to manufacture an antidote 
for it. When enough antitoxin has been manufactured, the 
person be^ns to get well, and hia blood is rich in antitoxiD. 
But it happens in about half the cases that the toxin kills 
the patient before his body has produced sufficient antitoxin. 
Now it makes little difference from whence this antitoxin 
comes. The antitoxin from a person or animal that has 
recovered from diphtheria will do as well for our patient as 
antitoxin produced by hia own body, if we inject it into him. 
So the method is as follows: A horse is made ill by injecting 
into him a dose of diphtheria toxin. The bacilh are not in- 
jected, for accurate dosage would be impossible if we used 
live organisma, as these could multiply and kill the animal. 
But fortunately the badlli pour their toxin into the fluid in 
which they are growing, and by filtering this fluid free from 
bacilli, we get its toxin and so can ^ve accurate doses. A 
dose estimated as bdng just short of fatal is ^ven. The animal 
becomes very ill, but recovers, having manufactured antitoxin 
enough to neutralize a dose just about as large as the one given. 
Give it another dose of the same size and no illness will follow; 
but double the dose and the horse will be as ill as before, and, 
when it recovers, its blood will have an antitoxin potent 
enough to handle two of the original doses. The next time 
three doaes of toxin must be given, then four, then five, and 
so on until the animal is able to stand a thousand or more 
of the original doses without being ill. Its blood-serum will 
then contain antitoxin of great potency, and a little of this 
injected into our patient's body would greatly help out by 
supplying "ready made" a large quantity of such antitoxin 
as his body is trying to manufacture. So the horse ia bled, 
and the serum put in little bottles, one dose in each. On every 
bottle is a label stating the number of "units" (500, 1000 
3000, etc.), that its contents contain. What "500 units'' 
means we have not space enough to explain, but it refers 
to the potency of that particular quantity of antitoxin, as 
determined by experiments on guinea pigs. 

In an ordinary case we inject about 6000 units of anti- 
toxin at once and repeat the injection at intervals until we 
see the membrane shrivel up and loosen. If there is a mem- 
brane on the larynx, 16,000 units are injected at one dose. 
If the child, even a tiny baby, ia very ill, even 100,000 unite 
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may be given in the course of a day. The antitoxin itself 
does very little harm. It may make some joints very painful, 
or cause a severe skin eruption, but these are not serioua 
troubles, and are triSes compared with the danger from the 
diphtheria. 

If there is danger of suffocation, a tube for the child to 
breathe through is put into the larynx, {" intubation"), or a 
hole is cut into the trachea just below the larynx (" tracheot- 
omy"). The child should be nursed in a cool, well ventilated 
room. If there is diEEculty in breathing, the air should be 
saturated with moisture, which can be accomplished by 
means of a steam kettle designed for that purpose. The 
patient must rest quietly in bed, even into the convalescence, 
and the heart should be guarded against sudden movements. 
Liquid diet is given, and as much water as it is possible for 
the patient to drink. 

The local treatment should be thorough and regular. 
Swabs, gargles, etc., are given regularly. In giving them 
the nurse must be very careful that the child does not cough 
some of the membrane into her face. Those exposed to 
diphtheria should take an occasional small dose of antitoxin, 
perhaps 500 units, as a prophylactic measure. All cases of 
diphtheria, however alight, and old cases in whose throats or 
no.ses the diphtheria bacillus can still be found, no matter 
how long after the acute attack, should be isolated, for they 
can spread the disease. 

Shiga's Bacillus. — Bacillaht Dysentery. ^Only very 
recently was the germ of this disease discovered. Formerly 
the diagnasis for adults was "amcebic dysentery," for 
children "summer diarrhoea." It is an acute infection caused 
by bacilli. It occurs especially in the tropics, but practically 
everywhere, and particularly in summer. It is very conta- 
gious and may occur in terrible epidemics; it is the scourge 
of armies. The chief symptoms are the passage of frequent 
scanty stools of blood and pua, with considerable pain and 
fever. While there are no real ulcers in the bowel, the mucosa 
in a severe case is necrotic over large areas; indeed, the whole 
colon wall may be practically killed by the toxin of these 
bacilli. 

The onset is usually sudden, with fever, abdominal pain, 
and the pacsage of small amounts of blood and mucus. There 
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Is constant de^re to defecate, and great straining during the 
attempt. The severity of the symptoms, the prostration, and 
the toxsmia increase, and death may occur in a few days. 
The milder cases last two or three weeks, and the subacute 
cases for months. 

Since we do not know how the bacillus of this disease 
enters the body, intelligent prophylaxis is impossible, but the 
evidence seems to show that water ia the source, and that the 
same precautions should be used as in typhoid fever. The 
milder cases are self-limiting, with a course of eight or nine 
dajfs. 

The diet should be milk and broth, and the stools should 
be examined for curds. If these appear, other liquids must be 
substituted. Bectal irrigations are the best treatment, of 
water at 100°, with alum, or lead acetate, or, beat of all, silver 
nitrate. The rectum is very sensitive and irritable, and 
must be antesthetized before the irrigation by a cocaine 
suppository. The paUent lies with his hips elevated on a 
pillow. Many drugs are used, — Epsom salts, laudanum, 
ipecacuanha, corrosive sublimate, and bismuth. Morphia is 
the only drug that will quiet the pun and tenesmus, 

BadlluB Lepne. — Lepbost is a chronic infectious disease 
caused by BaciUut lepra. As in tuberculosis, the character- 
istic le»ona of this disease are small tumors, which develop 
in the skin and along the nerves. 

Leprosy is common in Scandinavia, Iceland, and the 
Sandwich Islands; In Asia it is very common. There are 
about 500 cases in America. It is communicated by direct 
contagion, but it is not very contagious. It is probably not 
inherited. The fear of it in Eastern countries is expluned by 
the fact that under the head of leprosy Orientals group many 
skin diseases. 

There are two varieties. The "tubercular variety" is 
characterized by the presence of pigmented (later white) 
spots in the skin and the formation there of little nodulee, 
which later ulcerate, and then heal, leaving a scar. These 
lumps, open sores, and contracting scars give the patient a 
hideous appearance. The htdr, eyebrows, and eyelashes fall 
out. The fingers and toes may ulcerate and drop off. The 
sight is soon lost. 

In the " anesthetic variety " the tumors grow in the nerves, 
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and the tissues which supply these become numb and atrophy. 
Patients with this variety live for years without showing any 
conspicuous signs of the disease. 

There is practically no treatment, except to dress the 
open ulcers. The patient should be well iaclated. 

Bacillus Mallei. — Glanders is a disease from which horses 
suffer, and wliich is caused by a specific germ, Bacillus mallei. 
These bacilli cause the formation of a multitude of little 
tumors. When these are in the nostrils, the condition is 
called "glanders." When they lie under the skin, it is called 
"farcy." Man gets this disease from a horse by accidental 
infection. The nodules in the patient's nose rapidly ulcerate, 
and from these ulcers is discharged considerable offensive 
nasal matter. Pneumonia often follows. Acute glanders may 
be fatal in dght or ten days; chronic glanders may last for 
months with only the symptoms of a chronic coryza. In 
acute farcy in man, the many "farcy buds "—nodules — in the 
skin soon suppurate, leaving ulcers. Abscesses form in the 
muscles also and in the joints. The acute form of farcy is 
practically always fatal; very chronic cases may get well. 

Bacillus TetanL^TETANUS or "lockjaw" is an all too 
common malady and is due to a specific germ, BacUlus telani 
(Fig. 100). This bacillus is a normal inhabitant of the intes- 
tines of cattle, and hence it is always present in manure and 
in the earth. There is alvaj/s great danger of its following 
wounds made by dirty instruments, especially those received 
in a stable. In some localities it kills off over half the new- 
born children because proper cleanliness is not used in caring 
for the navel. Accidental infections with this germ are 
much to be feared when inoculations, vaccinations, etc., are 
made carelessly. Also this is the germ that makes celebra- 
tions on the Fourth of July such serious matters. 

The tetanus bacillus stays in the wound; it does not, 
tike most germs, invade the blood and organs. But in the 
wound it produces a to.\in 200 times as poisonous as strych- 
nine, and this toxin is responsible for al! the symptoms of the 
disease. These symptoms do not appear until two days op 
more after the injury. Those first noted are a stiffness of the 
neck and difficulty in moving the lower jaw. This stiffness 
increases and extends over the muscles of the body until the 
jaw is locked and, during the spasms, the whole body is rigid. 
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The patient's back is held stiffly in a convex position, so that 
he may, instead of lying flat, rest, arched, on head and heels. 
The patient is as if held in a vise — unable to move a muscle, 
to speak, or even to breathe, and he may, therefore, suffocate. 
While this extreme rigidity is present only during the par- 
oxysms, which are of varpng duration, yet between these 
the body is not perfectly relaxed. These spasms are brought 
on by even slight stimuli, like a noise or a touch. Over SO 
per cent, of such patients <Ue, and by far the majority of these 
within four days. 

In treatment, the care of the wound is most important, 
for here are all the germs, and here all the poison .is manu- 
factured. This should be opened and thoroughly cleaned out. 
The patient is kept in a dark room, and as quiet and little 
disturbed as possible. During the paroxysms morphia and 
chloroform should not be spared. An antitoxin similar in 
character to the diphtheria antitoxin is now used and is 
much more effective in preventing the disease than in cur- 
ing it after it has developed. Every patient who comes 
into our hospital dispensary with a dirty wound receives a 
dose of this antitoxin. 

Spirillum Cholers Asiatics. — Asiatic choleba is a dis- 
ease caused by a specific germ, Spirillum cholercs aaiatica (Fig. 
101). Cholera is endemic in India and has been epidemic 
in other countries, including our own. Its most important 
symptoms are severe lUarrhcea and collapse. 

The germ enters through the mouth and reaches the 
intestine where it multiplies enormously, but it does not 
invade the body. The symptoms are caused by its toxin, 
which is absorbed through the intestinal wall. The fact that 
cholera is not highly conta^ous is indicated by the fact that 
nurses and doctors are seldom attacked by it. 

This disease is spread almost always by the stools of a 
person afOicted with cholera. These infect drinking water. 
Perhaps flies also aid, since they feed on these stools and 
then infect our food. Those handling the soiled linen of 
cholera patients often contract the disease. 

Cholera usually begins with mild diarrhcea, cohc, and 
conaderable malaisa These symptoms last a day or two, 
and then comes the "stage of collapse." The diarrhcea 
becomes profuse, with incessant vomiting, and is followed by 
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The blood seems to pour all its water into the 
int«8tiiie to wash out the germs, and because of this loss of 
water, the body visibly shrinks, the thirst is excessive, the 
cheeks become hollow, the eyeballs become sunken, the skin 
over the body wrinkles, the secretion of urine stops, and the 
pulse becomes very weak. Although the temperature is 
high, the skin feels cold and clammy. Its genera! color ia 
ashy, but the hands and feet are blue. The cramps in the 
muscles are terrible. The intestines are soon washed clear 
of any fecal matter and bile, and after that the profuse stools 
and vomitus consist of water and salts from the blood, and 
in them are many little white particles of mucus and intestinal 
epithelium. From their appearance, these movements get 
the name of "rice-water" stools. 

The stage of collapse lasts from two to twenty-four hours, 
and after this, if the patient survives, the "stage of reaction " 
begins. The diarrhcea diminishes, the warmth of the body 
returns, the urine is again secreted, and the patient gradually 
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Individual variations in susceptibility are great. Proba- 
bly only a few of those exposed to cholera during an epidemic 
really catch the disease, and among those who do contract 
it. all degrees of severity occur. Some have only a mild 
diarrhcea for a day or so— nothing more; while those at the 
other extreme die before the diarrhcea even begins. The 
mortality of the various cholera epidemics varies from 30 
per cent, to 80 per cent. 

The prophylaxis consists in isolation and in disinfecting 
the stools, vomitus, and bed linen; the treatment, in keeping 
up the patient's strength by stimulants (hypodermic), in 
warm baths, in washing out of the bowels by large enemata, 
and in supplying the blood with water by the subcutaneous 
injections of large quantities of the proper fluids. 

Bacillus Pestis Bubonicae. — Bubonic plague or "the I 
plague " is caused by a specific germ, BacUlus pestis bubonica ] 
(Fig. 100), The characteristic features of this disease are the , 
swollen inflamed lymph-glands, called "buboes," carbuncles, , 
pneumonia, aud, often, hemorrhages. 

This terrible epidemic, "black death," the most fatal of 
all acute diseases (it has a mortahty of 80 per cent, to 90 
per cent,) once swept over Europe, killing a quarter of the 
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population, and even now is killing in India nearly a million 
persons s year. An occasional case reaches Northern eeaports. 
It is considered a filth disease and does confine itself chiefly, 
although not entirely, to the crowded, filthy quarters of a 
city. One person catches it from another but (what is very 
important) the germa are spread by fleas and rats, and 
the problem of preventing epidemics of this disease is the 
problem of destroying rats. Yet the plague is not so very 
contagious; it is contracted by few nurses, doctors, or sol- 
diers on guard in the infected quarters. 

At the onset, the patient suffers from "headache, back- 
ache, stiffness of the limbs, a feehng of anxiety and restless- 
ness, and great depression of spirits." The temperature 
rises for three or four days, drops slightly, then rises again — 
to a higher point than before. Fatal cases usually die in 
extreme collapse during this secondary fevpr. 

The "buboes," or swollen glands, appear between the 
third and fifth day. They may disappear, but as a rule they 
suppurate, and the abscesses break through the skin. Hemor- 
rhages under the skin are common. These last were the 
"plague spots," or "tokens of the disease," and gave it the 
name "Black Death." 

Other cases, before the buboes appear, die from septicemia 
caused by the plague germs, while the most fatal form of 
the disease is a pneumonia due to this germ (mortality 96.6 
per cent.). 

The sputum, urine and stools may contain vast numbers 
of Bacillus pestis bubonicee. The diagnosis is not difBcult, 
because these germs are easy to recognize. 

In treatment the most ri^d isolation must be preserved. 
All evacuations must be destroyed, and all clothes disinfected. 
The patient should be made comfortable, and proper local 
treatment (ice and compresses, surgical measures, etc.), 
should be applied to the buboes. The dead should be cre- 
mated. 

Vaccination measures now in use promise to prevent the 
spread of the plague epidemics, while in some countries a 
successful war of extermination of rats is in progress. 

Bacillus Anthracls.— Anthrax.— Anthrax is the most 
widespread and fatal of all animal plagues. It is caused by 
a germ BacUlua anthrada (Fig. 100), which attacks the sheep 
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and cattle of almost every country, but especially of .\fiia, 
Russia, and France. If a field has become "infected" by 
this germ {from the bodies of animals killed by this disease) 
there is for years danger that other animals grazing there 
will contract the disease. 

Farmers, butchers, and those handling the wool, hides, 
or flesh of infected animals not seldom contract it. If this 
bacillus gets into a scratch on the skin, it causes a "malig- 
nant pustule," a very bad form of boil. This boil has a black 
centre, since there the flesh is dead, and a much swollen 
periphery. If the whole boil is not quickly cut out, blood- 
poiaoning may, and in about a quarter of the cases does, 
follow, and then the person dies in a few days. Or the germ 
may enter the body in the meat or milk of diseased animals 
and cause a rapidly fatal enteritis; or it may be inhaled 
with dust and cause a fatal bronchitis, called "wool sorter's 
disease," or "rag picker's disease." So virulent are these 
diseases that the patient sometimes dies in a few hours from 
the onset. 

Spirochete Pallidum. — Syphilis. — This disease and the 
one next to be described cause, without doubt, more suffering, 
physical and mental, than all other diseases put together. 

Syphilis, "lues," or the "bad disorder" is caused by a 
germ, Spirockale pallidum (Fig. 101). This germ produces at 
the point where it enters the body, often after even four weeks' 
delay, a hard, indolent sore, which is sometimes so small that 
it is overlooked by the patient, and which soon ulcerates. It 
heals slowly, leaving a permanent scar. This is the "initial 
lesion," or "primary sore," and ia called a "hard chancre," 

From six to twelve weeks after the appearance of this 
sore begins the secondary stage, or stage of general infection 
of the whole body. The patient has a fever, becomes ans^mic, 
complains of rheumatic pains in the bones. These pains are 
worse at night; there is a chronic sore throat; the hair falls 
out; often the eye inflames. The most important feature, 
however, is a skin rash, most marked as a rule over the 
trunk. This occurs in such a variety of forms that de8cri|>- 
tion would be useless. In the mouth and on the tongue are 
seen white spots called "raucous patches." The patient sel- 
dom feels very ill during this second stage and is almost 
never in bed. This is the stage when the disease is very 
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eaaly commumcated to others. The whole skiii, while the 
raeh is pre8ent,may be infectious, and the saliva Is especially 
dangerous. 

After the secondary stage — sometimes at once, often 
years later — be^ns the tertiary stage, which is characterized 
by the formation of tumors called "gununata." These may 
develop in any organ of the body. Tertiary lues can dmulate 
almost every disease of almost any organ, and if left without 
treatment may equal the worst in its distinctive effects. The 
blood-vessels, brain, and liver suffer worst. 

Years later locomotor ataxia or general paresis may end 
the sad picture. 

Among these leaons, the chancre, the mucous patches, 
and some of the skin rashes are very contagious, and at the 
point where they infect another person the chancre appears. 
As syphilis is supposed to be spread only by sexual irregu- 
larities, it is well to explun the fact that perhaps in 10 per 
cent, of the cases the infection is purely accidental. Nurses 
and doctors catch syphilis while treating cases, and hence 
have the sore on hand or finger; it is often on the lips, trans- 
mitted by kissing, or by drinking cups, pipes, or dirty towels. 
Sometimes the disease occurs in epidemic form, and once, in 
1494, it was pandemic. 

The children of luetic parents are bom dead or die within 
six months. If such children survive, they bear throughout 
life some marks of their inheritance. 

In the case of syphilitic patients great caution must be 
observed, but one should remember that the vast majority 
of cases in women and children are accidental infections, and 
that by no means all men are to be blamed for their trouble. 
The disease is eadly caught, and nurses especially, who must 
bathe their patients, dress the patients' ulcers, etc., should 
be alert to their own danger. 

The medicinal treatment is very satisfactory, if continued 
for two full years, even when all symptoms have disappeared 
in two weeks (a hard task for most men). The dishes, the 
hnen, everything, in fact, which the patient touches should 
be as thoroughly isolated as those used in smallpox cases. 
During the time mercury is given, a potassium chlorate 
mouth waah should be used to prevent salivation, — that is, 
sore gums and an increased flow of saliva> 
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Micrococcus Qonorrhces. — GoNORHHtEAL Infection. — J 

The gonococcus (Fig. 99) is one of the most important and de- 
structive of germs. Gonorrhceal urethritis, the local trouble 
which it causes, may seem trifling, but this is never the case. 
In males it may remain latent for many years. The urethritis 
seems cured, but the germ is alive, and many think that 
it can never be eradicated. It often causes "gleet," stricture 
of the urethra, prostatitis, and is the commonest cause of 
sterility. It invades the blood and organs. Some of the 
worst cases of heart disease and a very common form of 
chronic rheumatism are due to it. It may cause also "blood- 
poisoning," pericarditis, peritonitis, various abscesses, and 
many other conditions. This organism causes over three- 
quarters of the cases admitted to the wards for female troubles, 
and most of these must be operated on. It also explains many 
more than half the cases of blindness of infants. 

Spirochete Obermeleri. — Relapsing Fever. — This fever 
is caused by a germ SpiTochcete Obermeteri (Fig. 101), a minute, 
spirally coiled, thread-like organism, which during the fever 
can be seen moving actively among the red blood -corpuscles. 
It occurs in India especially, but cases have been found in this 
country. It is contagious and occurs especially among the 
very poor, who live in overcrowded hovels, and are almost 
starving, hence the name "famine fever." 

The fever occurs as a series of sharp attacks, whence the 
name "relapsing fever," each lasting six or seven days, and 
separated by intermissions of about the same length of time, 
The patient may have from two to four or more such relapses. 
The fever of these attacks be^ns suddenly, often with s 
chill; the temperature is very high and falls by crisis. There 
are also nausea, vomiting, and pain in the back. The disease 
is rarely fatal. 

Streptococcus Pyogenes. — Erysipelas.— Erysipelas is an 
acut€ infection of the skin, due to Streptococcus pyogenes (Fig. 
99), and characterized by a diffuse inflammation with very 
Uttle pus formation. It sometimes occurs in epidemics, espe- 
cially in the spring, but in olden times the local epidemics in 
hospitals made those institutions about as dangerous places as 
possible for a patient. It is really not very easily communi- 
cated to a healthy person, but the danger is great if the person 
exposed has a flesh wound or is a woman just after labor. For 
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the latter it is a very serious matter. The form occurring about, 
the navel of the newborn child la fatal. The germs are carried 
about the body by the blood and cause abscesses in the lung, 
spleen, kidney, etc., and the worst forms of endocarditis. 

In the "idiopathic form" the face especially is affected. 
The period of incubation lasts from three to seven days^ 
The attack begins with fever, and often with a chill. The 
flush appears first on the bridge of the nose, and spreads over 
the cheeks, head, and neck. The skin becomes red, hot, 
smooth, and oedematous. The mar^n has a well-defined 
rfused edge. Blebs often form on the skin, and, in severe 
cases, abscesses. The eyes may be closed by the swelling; 
the lips may become huge. The temperature is high for four 
or five days, and then often falls by crisis. The process may 
spread upon the trunk, covering almost the entire body. 
Among healthy persons the mortality is only from 4 per cent, 
to 7 per cent., but among drxmkards and old persons the 
result of the toxemia is often death. 

Erysipelas is a "self-Umiting" disease, and its course 
cannot be shortened. One prescribes nutritious diet, drugs 
to give comfort, good tonics; while local applications to the 
skin of cold water, of weak antiseptics, or of ichthyol add 
much to the patient's comfort. 

MlcroccKXus Melltensis. — Malta Fever. — Malta fever is 
a nonconta^ous disease caused by a specific germ. Micro- 
coccus melitenrii, and characterized by the undulatory course 
of the fever. Other names, derived from the regions where 
it is most common, are "Neapolitan fever," "Rock fever" 
(Gibraltar), and "Mediterranean fever." 

Its course lasts tax months or more and conasts of a series 
of febrile attacks, each lasting from one to three weeks, and 
separated by a few days of apyrexia. With fever there are 
definite infiammation of joints and profuse sweats. The 
mortality is only about 2 per cent. 



CHAPTER XIII 



OTHEE DISEASES 



BY BACTEHIA 



Tonsils.— The tonsils are two almond-shaped bodies, oqw 
on either side of the pharynx at the point where mouth and 
throat meet. They are really lymph-glands. In addition 
to the two large tonsils are many tiny ones, which form a 
ring around the orifice of the throat. This ring covers the 
base of the tongue, extends up the pillars of the fauces, and 
crosses the roof of the pharynx. The tonsils in this situation 
are called adenoids (Fig. 46). During childhood the tonsils 
are large, but they diminish in size with age, until they can 
scarcely be seen. While we do not know their exact function, 
they seem to be protective organs. 

Acute follicular ton-silliti8 is an inflammation of the 
tonsils caused by Streptococcus pyogenes. On the surface of 
the normal tonsil are several little depre-ssions, which are the 
mouths of the little pockets or "crypts" of the tonsil. In a 
case of tonsillitis, it is in these crypts especially that germs 
flourish and form little abscesses, whence the name "follicular 
tonsillitis." The tonsils, usually both, are much swollen, and 
the infected crypts can be seen as little wlute spots, one or 
many on each tonsil. A little stream of pus is often seen 
trickling down from the crypts. 

An attack of tonsillitis is usually the result of exposure 
to wet or cold. It often begins with a chill. The fever for a 
few days is high. The patient suffers from headache, much 
malaise, pain in the joints, etc.; he finds on swallowing 
that his throat is very eore; the glands at the angle of the 
jaw are swollen, and sore to the touch. There is scarcely 
a disease which makes one feel so wretched. The attack 
lasts about a week. 

The other tonsils, including the adenoids, may suffer 
a similar way. Those low in the throat — at the root of tl 
tongue — when inflamed give intense pain when the patient 
swallows. 
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Tonsillitis is a disease of young persons especi&lly, but 
also of adults. It occurs in epidemics, especially in crowded 
institutions, and most often in the eariy spring and fall. 
Attacks tend to recur. 

A good dose of calomel should be ^ven at once. An ice- 
bag or cold compresses on the throat will give great relief. 
There is great difference of opinion, but some of the best 
authorities condemn the use of gargles, swabs, and other 
local treatment. The patients find great relief in sucking 
ice and should drink large quantities of cold water. Salicylic 
atud, aconite, guaiacum, and I>over's powders are useful. 
These patients will take only cold nourishment — many only 
ice-cream. 

Suppurative TontUlitia. — In follicular tonsillitis the little 
abscesses are superficial and open into the mouth, but in 
suppurative tonsillitis, or "quinsy," they are so deep in the 
tonsil that they cannot discharge externally, and hence the 
pus collects as a large abscess in or underneath the tonsil. 
This may push the tonsil and pharyngeal wall to or even 
past the mid line of the throat, and when both tonsils are 
affected they practically close the throat. The temperature 
is high, the prostration is extreme. So far as symptoms go, 
there is scarcely a more distressing disease. If let alone the 
abscess will in time "come to a head" and rupture, usually 
into the mouth; but it ia better to lance it early, for otherwise 
we prolong the intense misery of the patient, and a fatal 
result may follow. In addition to this simple operation all 
the treatment for ordinary tonsillitis should be ^ven. 

Chbonic Tonsillitis. — Many persons have chronically 
enlarged tonsib. In some this condition has existed since 
birth, while in others it is the result of an acute infectious 
fever, such as scariet fever, diphtheria, or acute tonsillitis. 
Again, it may be part of a general enlargement of all the 
lymphatic structures of the body, — lymph-glands, thymus, 
spleen, bone-marrow, etc. There is a rare and interesting 
condition known as "lymphatism," or "status lymphaticus," 
in which this general enlargement of lymphatic organs is 
the chief symptom. Patients thus affected are especially 
susceptible to acute infections and to slight injuries, and are 
very liable to sudden inexplicable death. Anfeethetics are 
never ^ven to a person who has even the slightest trace of 
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this condition. As a rule, however, only the tonsils, including 
the pharyngeal tonsils, or adenoids, are enlarged in cases of 
chronic tonsillitis. The effect of adenoids on the mechanics 
of respiration is discussed on page 75. Here we shall speak 
only of the infections of these structures and of the results 
of such infections. It is important to remember that tonsils 
which are not at all painful, and which on inspection do not 
look swollen or inflamed, may be the .seat of a chronic infection 
and a source of trouble for the whole body. To the germs 
which they harbor and which are constantly entering the 
blood, are due repeated attacks of acute articular rheumatism, 
many cases of chronic rheumatism, perhaps the majority of 
cases of acute endocarditis, many cases of St. Vitus's dance, 
many cases of acute nephritis, and numerous eye and ear 
troubles. These chronically inflamed glands are also a 
favorable soil for the tubercle bacillus to multiply in, and 
there is good reason to beheve that in many cases of tuber- 
culosis of the glands of the neck ("scrofula") and of the 
apexes of the lung the germ has entered at this portal. Cases 
of chronic tonsillitis are very liable to diphtheria and to 
recurring attacks of acute follicular tonsillitis. 

The importance of removing chronically enlarged tonsils 
is now fully realized. They should bo cut out, not clipped 
off. This operation takes longer but gives very satisfactory 
results. Adenoids which cause nasal obstruction in childhood 
or which persist after puberty should be removed. 

Rheumatism. — Acute Rheumatic Fevek. — That this 
acute, non-contagious fever is caused by some germ or its 
toxin is the opinion of most authorities, for it resembles 
closely those diseases which are undoubtedly infectious. 
But as to what that germ is few agree. It is certain that the 
attacks of rheumatism bear a definite relation to acute tonsil- 
litis and to acute endocarditis, both of which are due to germs, 

"Acute rheumatic fever" is an acute inflammation which 
attacks joints, and which on subsiding leaves them norma]. 
It is a disease of temperate climates, and occurs in over 
half the cases during the first four months of the year. It 
attacks persons of all ages, but especially those from fifteen 
to twenty- five years old. 

The attack, as a rule, begins abruptly. The temperati 
rises rapidly as the joints become swollen. Within 
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the disease ia well developed. It is usually a polyarthritis, 
— that is, more than one joint is affected. The joints become 
swollen, red, hot, and exquisitely painful. The patient can- 
not move them in the least. Often the slightest weight of 
bedclothes is unbearable, and the patient cries out, for fear 
the visitor may touch him, jar the bed, etc. The joints 
moat often involved are the knee, ankle, shoulder, wrist, 
elbow, hip, hand, and foot. The jcunts are not all inflamed 
at once, but the disease travels from joint to joint, one' joint 
swelling as its neighbor subades. The joints recover com- 
pletely, no stiffness remaning. The prostration is extreme. 
Many patients have profuse acid sweats with a sour odor. 
The convalescence is slow. This disease is very apt to recur. 

The complications and sequels of acute rheumatic fever 
are more important than is the disease. Rheumatism seldom 
kills a man (the mortality is less than 3%), but its sequelra 
fill a large number of our hospital beds. To use Dr. Osier's 
expression, "rheumatism killB at long rangQ." Its most 
important complication, especially during childhood, is acute 
endocarditis. The first attack of rheumatism leaves over 
half the cases with heart disease; the second, over 60%; 
and the third, over 70%. The endocarditis is of the simple 
variety that makes littie or no trouble at first, but serious 
trouble years later. Tonsillitis was formerly considered a 
complication, but now it is recognized as the primary factor, 
and the present conviction of clinicians is that, were the 
throat properiy treated, the number of cases of rheumatism, 
heart disease, and chorea would be greatly diminished. 
Pericarditis oftener follows rheumatism than it does any other 
acute disease. St. Vitus's dance is a common complication. 

The treatment is to make the patient comfortable and 
prevent complications. Acute rheumatism is a self-limiting 
disease, and probably no drug will shorten its course by one 
day. Of course the throat should be treated, and the tonsils, 
even if only slightly enlarged, removed. The bed should be 
as comfortable as possible. The patient should lie between 
blankets and should, on account of the sweats, wear a flannel 
garment. 

The diet should be "an alkaline diet," consisting chiefly 
of milk diluted with alkaline waters; hence meat is excluded. 
(Some think the whole trouble is an acid intoxication.) Large 
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amounts of water should be drunk. The pain in the joints 
may be relieved by very hot or very cold compresses, the 
Faquelin cautery, various liniments, or fixation by splints 
Salicylic acid is the best drug to relieve the pain. It is given 
in large enough doses to accomplish this and then stopped, 
for it does injure the patient. Small doses are of no benefit ; 
large doses sometimes cause mental symptoms. 

The treatment during convalescence is most important; 
many cases of heart disease could doubtless have been pre- 
vented had the patient not got up too soon. He should stay 
in bed six weeks, but it is a difficult matter to keep children 
there so long. 

Subacute Rheumatism. — Many cases of this disease run 
a very mild or "subacute" course, and the patients, especially 
children, object to staying in bed. The inflammation of the 
joints in these cases is so shght as almost to be overlooked, 
but there is about the same danger of complications as in 
severe cases; hence the treatment is the same. 

Almost any illness characterized by painful joints is 
spoken of as "rheumatism," but the term "acute rheumatic 
fever " is now limited to cases which answer the above descrip- 
tion, and other cases are spoken of as arthritis. It is doubtful 
whether any so sharp line can be drawn. 

Secondary arthritis, or infectious arthritis, is the 
name applied to a large group of cases in which the organism 
causing the trouble can be found in the joint. Arthritis can 
be a complication of almost any infectious disease, but the 
germs most frequently causing it are Bacillus tuberculosis, 
Streptococcus pyogenes. Staphylococcus pyogenes, the gono- 
coccus, and the meningococcus. Cases of secondary arthritis 
may resemble acute rheumatism in their onset and course, 
and in the fact that they may leave many of the inflamed 
joints clear; but, as a rule, the germs make one or more 
joints their permanent habitat and cause a certain amount 
of permanent injury or even an abscess in the joint. 

The treatment of these cases depends on the germ and is 
often operative. A little of the joint fluid should be removed 
with a syringe, and cultures made to determine the germ. 
If the fluid Ls cloudy, — that is, purulent,^the joint should 
be opened and the fluid emptied. A tuberculous joint is 
kept perfectly quiet, and the patient given the full treatment 
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for consumption. Other cases improve under hot-air treat- 
ment. If the joint shows signs of stiffening, massage, forced 
movements, and exercises may check ttiis; but if these fail, 
one must prevent ankylosis in an unfortunate position. If 
the knee becomes stiff it should be fully extended, the elbow 
or ankle, bent to a right angle. 

Chronic rheumatibu is the name given to a condition 
marked by chrome stiffness and pain and even some swelling 
in the joints. The pun is worse during bad weather. This 
condition occurs especially in elderly persons and those 
whose work exposes them to cold and damp; hence it is 
very common among the poor. Whether it is really related 
to acute rheumatbm or not is doubtful. 

The best treatment is massage, forced motion, and the 
Faquelin cautery; among drugs, aspirin and potassium iodide 
are especially useful. Change of climate and a stay at the 
various watering-places are very beneficial. 

Arthritis Defokuans. — This terrible disease, also called 
"rheumatoid arthriUs," although it may not be at all related 
to rheumatism, seems to be caused by a germ, but which 
germ causes it is not yet settled. It differs from rheumatism 
in that it affects the small joints especially, and leaves some 
at least of the joints permanently and seriously injured. In 
some cases there is thinning of the bones and cartilages at 
the joints (atrophic form), but more often (hypertrophic 
form) there is considerable increase of both the soft and hard 
parts of the joints, and especially of the tissues around them; 
spicules of bone even surround the joint, and the result is 
limited motion or a complete locking called "ankylosis." 
Sometimes the whole spine is one ri^d bone, a condition called 
"poker back;" sometimes it is the hips, the shoulders, or 
the fingers that are "solid." Those pitiful persons who can 
scarcely move one of their joints are usually afHicted with 
this disease. It is a disease of adult life especially, but occurs 
in children. Sometimes it begins insidiously, sometimes as 
an acute attack which differs little from one of acute rheu- 
matic fever. The patients lose weight and strength. Grad- 
ually the joints stiffen, and "crackle" when moved. The 
joints gradually increase in size, partly because the muscles 
around them atrophy, but often because they really do 
swell from the growth of new soft and bony tissue. The 
20 
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pain 13 sometimes Tery severe; sometimes there is none mt 
aiL As the j<xnt stiffens it mar take some unfortunate atti- 
tude, — that 13, '^contractures'' occur. The wnsts, knees, 
ankles, or the wh<de of the spine, the hips, the shouldtf gMQe, 
are the joints most often affected. After one (h* a few joints 
become stiff and hdi^ess, the ifisease ceases, and then the 
patient, except for the stiffness of the joints, enjo3rs fine health. 

There is no treatment which stops the disease. To patients 
a£Bicted with it should be given a full diet, and thej should 
never be tormented with anv anti-rheumatism or anti-gout 
diets. They should live in the fresh air and sunli^t. Hydro- 
therapy, especially warm baths, or a stay at ''Hot Springs," 
may help. Massage, passive movement exercises, and other 
means to prevent ankjiosb in unfortunate positions, are the 
important things. 

Muscular Rheumatism. — This term means much more 
to the lay mind than to the doctor, for it is a term conveni- 
ently applied to any painful conditions of the muscles. Just 
what the trouble is no one knows. Certain forms are definite 
enough, as "lumbago," "stiff neck," pleurodynia (pain which 
is felt in the muscles of the chest on each respiration, and 
which is often mistaken for intercostal neiiralgja or pleurisy), 
and several other varieties which differ only in the loca* 
tion of the pain. These "muscular aches and pains" differ 
greatly in severity. Their attacks follow exposure to cold — a 
"draught" for instance — or wet, or hard muscular exertion. 

In treatment rest is the important thing. Hot compresses 
and the Paquelin cautery afford great relief. 

Few results of modem clinical laboratory work have been more 
brilliant than the demonstration that practically all of these 
cases of so-called rheumatism, chronic arthritis, arthritis defor- 
mans, muscular rheumatism, etc., are chronic infection due to 
germs so feeble that they will scarcely grow unless large amounts 
of blood are obtained, the medium be axactly right in its alkalin- 
ity and in the amount of oxygen it contains. The germs found in 
the blood and around the joints of these patients are not rare 
forms, but conunon streptococci especially, perhaps also the 
staphylococci and certain bacilli, which have become attenu- 
ated evidently by their environment, grow slowly, and cause 
only slight inflammation. We are now quite certain that a 
fairly constant supply of these is furnished in the blood by the 
roots of teeth, especially those which have been crowned, bad 
tonsils, infected nasal sinuses, etc. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ACUTE DISEASES OF UNKNOWN OBIGIH 

Under this heading vill be considered that group of very 
;oatagiou8 diseaees which include the so-called diseases of 
childhood. Strangely enough, the germs causing some of 
these diseases have not yet been discovered, and those thought 
to be the cause of others have not yet been sufficiently studied. 
The evidence at our command now indicates that they are 
caused by animal micro-organisms rather than by bacteria. 

Five diseases — scarlet fever, measles, German measles, 
smallpox, and chicken-pox — are grouped together as the 
"acute exanthemata," or acute fevers with skin rash as an 
important symptom. 

Scaiiet Fever. — ^Thia very conta^ous disease is char* 
acterized by acute fever, a scarlet skin rash, and a sore throat. 

The fever be^na in from one to seven (usually in three or 
four) days after exposure. The onset is very sudden, accom- 
panied in most cases by vomiting, and often, in children, by 
a convulmon. The temperature rises on the first day to 104° 
or 105" F. The face is flushed, the skin dry and hot, the 
tongue furred, and the throat sore. On the second day, 
sometimes on the first, the skin rash appears. This consists 
of tiny red dots on a fiushed surface and ^ves the skin a 
vivid scarlet color. It appears first on the neck and chest, 
then spreads rapidly and covers the whole trunk in about 
twenty-four hours. It affects the face least and sometimes 
not at all. This rash is not a "breaking out," but an intense 
congestion, or "erythema," of the skin. This congestion 
disappears on pressure, and is gone after death, as the " blood 
leaves the skin." The skin is swollen and tense, and often 
itches intensely. 

The tongue is coated along its centre and vividly red on 
the edges, but its distinctive characteristic is the swollen 
papilla; which give it the name "strawberry" or "raspberry" 
tongue. This is often enough for diagnosis. 
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Tbe c^ber wjtz^^^mxzs &re those cf &&t fercr. 

la two cr three dAjns the nsh he^ias to bde, and it is 
fOtte ia aixnt * veek. The f erer cfirdzusfaes vith the laeh. 
At flrjiHi M the ruh L&s ifis^^ieared the slin, vhich is dry 
toA foa^ begins to peeL This desgnamatinn cootiiiiies 
tin the wbole cutide is shed, and takes from eight to about 
fifty da js« The sldn peeb off in fine scaJes and in hii^ sheets. 
Tbe jmro'sem seems to be^ on the neek and chest, but the 
rery fintt traces ot it are seen under the finger nub. Tlus 
may be eren a rerr early symptom ct the (fisesse. 

Xo atote infeetioiis fever varies so markedly in sevuity. 
It oeetirs in epidemics, — some of the mildest character, some 
of the severest. Some patients have no rash at all; others 
have a ra«h so slight that it is easily overlooked. Some cases 
are reeogniied only after nephritis or some other sequde 
have developed. The most malignant or fulminant cases 
may die in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours after the 
first symptom. These esses have a temperature as hi^ as 
HlK^ or 109^ F.y convulsions, and coma. The hemorrhagic 
cases die in two or three days after the onset, and are marked 
by extea<nve hemorrhages, which may cover almost the whole 
skin. They bleed from the nose, also the kidneys, etc. In 
other eases the throat symptoms are so severe that the 
diagnosis of "malignant diphtheria'' b made. 

Few diseases have more complications and sequels than 
this, and one reason is that Streptococcus pyogenes finds an 
especially favorable environment in scariet fever patients. 
Many, indeed, believe it to be the cause, but the fever is more 
likely due to a protozoon, traces of which have been found 
in the skin. Nephritis is the most common and serious com- 
plication. It develops in from 10% to 20% of all cases and 
is the starting-point for very many of those cases of Bright 's 
disease that occur among adults. It develops during con- 
valescence, sometimes as late as the fourth week after the 
fever is over. It occurs in all grades of severity. The severe 
arthritis that is often a complication of scarlet fever is usually 
a streptococcus infection of the joints. The same is true of 
the complications of acute endocarditis and pericarditis. 
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The inflammation of the throat often extends to the middle 
ears, and the otitis media resulting is one of the most common 
causes of deafness. There is a long list of other complications, 
but these are the most common. 

Scarlet fever is seldom mistaken for any other malady, 
and other diseases are rarely taken for scarlet fever. Measles 
is sometimes confused with it, but a child with measles usually 
feels miserable for several days before the rash appears. The 
rash of scarlet fever begins, and is especially marked, on the 
chest, and is different in character from the rash of measles. 
Diphtheria is a much more difficult disease to exclude, and 
this cannot be done with certunty unless the diphtheria 
bacillus itself is found. In scarlet fever the throat may 
look very much like that in diphtheria; in diphtheria there 
may be a scarlet hue to the skin; and the two diseases may 
coexist. After the use of belladonna, quinine, potassium 
iodide, or diphtheria antitoxin, there is sometimes a rash 
closely resembling that of scarlet fever. In septiceemia there 
n^ay be a similar rash. 

Concerning the scarlet fever following surreal operations 
there is much doubt. Its course is like that of a mild scarlet 
fever, and some think it identical with that disease, others 
do not. 

Acute exfoliating dermatiiia is a rare and very interesting 
disease, which may explain the "second attacks of scarlet 
fever." It is a fever of sudden onset, with a course of five 
or six days, a scarlatinal rash, and marked desquamation, 
but without throat or tongue features. 

Scarlet fever occurs in epidemics and chiefly in the autumn 
and winter, — that is, during the school months. It attacks 
all ages, but is an especially serious disease for children, 
90% of those who die of it being less than ten yeara old, and 
by far the most of these under six. It is not really so con- 
tagious as measles. It seems to be communicated more by 
the secretions (of the nose, ear, and throat) than by the scales 
of the skin. Some blame milk for its spread. A third person 
seldom carries it. Every patient should be completely iso- 
lated for at least two (better three) months after the tem- 
perature is normal. The mortality varies greatly, depending 
both on the community and on the epidemic; it varies from 
5% to 30%, but a iaii average is 10%. 
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The treaiment is sample, consisting chiefly of good nursing. 
The hospital is the proper place for the child with scarlet 
fever, and it were better did lnw compel him to go there, 
since so many would thus be saved from having this disease. 
The child should be nursed in a large, cool room. He should 
wear a flannel gown. The best diet consists of liquids, ehie6y 
milk and large quantities of water. The bowels should be 
freely moved, and cold sponge baths should be given when 
the patient is delirious or the fe%"er high. To prevent com- 
plications th6 child should be kept in bed for at least ten 
days, and better still a month, after the temperature is normal, 
to prevent Bright's disease. The throat may need swabbing, 
the ear-druma puncturing, and the urine should be carefully 
examined for signs of nephritis. AVhen desquamation be^os, 
the patient should be rubbed almost daily with some oily 
substance, to prevent the fine scales from diffusing in the air. 

Measles. — Measles is an acute fever, which manifests 
itself chiefly in the skin and upper respiratory tract. Its 
germ is not yet known. 

Measles is an exceedingly contagious disease, and very 
few escape it. The first symptoms appear in from seven to 
eighteen days, usually about fourteen days, after the child 
has been exposed. It begins as a cold in the head, with some 
fever and malaise, which last from three to six days. The 
patient feels wretched. Diagnosis is almost impossible during 
this stage, and yet it is then that the disease is very contagious. 
Very soon begin headache, nausea (perhaps vomiting), and 
chilly feelings. There is now considerable coryza, indicated 
by coughing, sneezing, and redness of the eyes and lids. As 
the temperature rises, the skin, of the face especially, ia 
(lushed and feels hot and tingling. The tongue is furred, 
the mucous membrane of the mouth and throat is very red, 
and on the inside of the cheeks may be seen little blue dota, 
" Koplik's spots," an early and very sure sign of the disease. 

On about the fourth day the skin rash appears, first on 
tlie forehead, then on the face, then over the whole body.fl 
At first are seen little red spots, "like flea bites," whichjl 
inoroaning in number, are arranged in groups, sometimes ( 
crssrcntic shape. These dota are little papules, verj' slight! 
raised above the skin, and can just be felt. 

On the fifth or sixth day of the fever the symptoms begin 
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to abate, and a Ene, branny desquamation of the skin begins, 
which is complete in some cases in a few dajm, in others in 
several weeks. 

In very severe cases, usually fatal, the rash consistB not 
of little red papules which disappear on pressure, but of 
minute hemorrhages under the sldn (black meaelee). The 
patients thus affected may bleed from the mouth also, the 
bowel, etc. 

The complications of measles are very important. Some 
cases have a chronic coryza with enlarged tonsils and ade- 
noids. We know that tuberculosis is apt to follow measles, 
and it may well be that such a condition of the throat as 
measles causes allows the tubercle bacillus to get a foothold. 
The patients sometimes have severe nosebleed. Some have 
laryngitis. Ear troubles (otitis media) follow measles more 
often than they follow scarlet fever. Severe bronchitis and 
bronchopneumonia are very common and dangerous com- 
plications and explain most of the fatal cases of measles. 
Bad inflammations of the mouth, Bright's disease (often), 
heart trouble (seldom), severe arthritis, even paralysis, 
menin^tis, and brain abscess may complicate measles. 

The diagnosis is very difficult until the rash is out, and 
yet before that is the time when the disease is especially 
contagious. The slow onset helps exclude scarlet fever. 

The mortality from measles varies from 2% to 10% in 
most countries, but when introduced into a population which 
previously has never known it, — that is, "into a virgin soil," — 
the disease is terribly fatal. In the valley of the Amazon it 
is feared more than smallpox. 

A case of measles is contagious during its whole course. 
The disease is spread by the desquamating skin and by all 
the secretions, including those of the mouth, throat, and 
nose. The poison clings to the clothes, linen, toys, furniture, 
etc., which have been in contact with the' patient. It is 
easily carried by a third person. The disease will cling to 
the patient's room, unless this is properly fumigated, for a 
long time. It is a hard disease to get rid of if once it breaks 
out in a hospital. 

The patient should be kept quietly in bed. The air in 
his room should be fresh and cool, but great care should be 
taken to keep him from catching cold, for bronchopneumonia 
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is to be feared as a complication of measles, and tuberculo^ I 
as a sequela. Hot drinks will help bring out the rash. If 1 
the fever is high, cold sponge baths are indicated. Simple 1 
cough syrups or paregoric will quiet the cough. During j 
desquamation warm baths and oil rubs are useful. 

Oerman Measles, — This acute fever is best described aa J 
"having the raah of measles and the throat of scarlet fever," 
but it really has no relation to either disease. It is very I 
contagious, but is usually very mild. The period of incuba- I 
tion is two weeks or longer. At the onset there are slight • 
fever, headache, pain in the back and limbs, and coryza. 

The skin rash appears on the first or second day, at first i 
on the face, and in twenty-four hours has spread over the I 
whole body. It consists of little pink raised spots arranged I 
in patches. After two or three days it fades. 

This fever differs from measles in that there are fewer I 
prodromal symptoms, there is little or no fever, the rash is I 
more diffuse, it is a little brighter in color and is in patches I 
which are less creacentic in shape. 

Smallpox. — SraallfKJK, or "variola vera," was once one ' 
of the moat dreaded of diseases, but it is now scarcely ever , 
seen and much too little feared. It is an acute fever with a j 
rash which cannot be mistaken. 

The first symptoms appear in from eight to twenty! 
(usually twelve) days after the patient has contracted thtil 
disease. Tlie onset is sudden, often accompanied by a chill, 
or, in children, by a convulsion. Then appear three symp- 1 
toms which, when they occur together, should always lead I 
one to suspect smallpox, — intense headache, intense pain 
in the back and limbs, and vomiting. The temperature 
quickly rises to 104" F. or more, the pulse is rapid, and a 
restless delirium is very common. Next a transitory rash, 
similar to that of scarlet fever or of measles, may appear. 

On the fourth day after the onset the true smallpox rash 
appears. One sees smalt bright red spots ("macules") on 
the forehead and wrists, and in a few hours on the face, limb 
and trunk. These macules soon become "papules," — that 
is, they become raised and feel like shot in the skin. As thei 
appear the temperature falls and the patient feels better. 
the fifth and sixth day of the disease — that is, the seoon 
and third of the rash — these papules change to "vesicl 
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by the development on each of a cap of clear fluid. This cap 
ia act domeHBhaped, but depressed in the centre, or "umbili- 
cated." The fiuid in the cap soon turns yellow, since the 
serum becomes pus; and the vesicles are now called "pus- 
tules." They are surrounded by a narrow zone of inflamed 
skin. This transformation to pustules begins on the face, 
and is complete over the body by the eighth day of the illness. 
The "secondary fever" of the ^sease, the "fever of suppura- 
tion," accompanies the pustule formation. The temperature, 
which was quite or almost normal, rises again, and the general 
symptoms return. This stage may in a mild case last only 
about twenty-four hours, but it usually is longer. By the 
tenth or eleventh day of the disease the fever is gone and 
convalescence begins. The pustules dry down to "crusts," 
and these gradually drop off, be^nning on the face on the 
fourteenth or fifteenth day of the disease. These crusts may 
or may not leave a scar, or "pit," behind them. 

Such is smallpox, a disease with initial fever of four days, 
a pause, and then the secondary fever; and with a skin erup- 
tion which passes successively through practically all the 
stages and forms of skin lesions, — macule, papule, vesicle, 
pustule, scab, and scar. The rash is always most abundant 
on the face, bands, and feet; somewhat less abundant on 
arms and legs, and scanty over the trunk in even very severe 
cases. It is present in the mouth and throat. A point of 
great importance in diagnosis is that these litUe ekin lesions 
are all of practically the same age, — that ia, one finds only 
papules or only pustules, etc. This skin raah has a peculiar 
odor which is unmistakable. One not only can detect it in ' 
the sick-room, but can pick out a patient in a crowd. The 
odor has been perceived in a closed carriage which on the 
same day had contained a patient. 

We have described above a case of "discrete" smallpox. 
In this the pustules are scattered. In the "confluent" type, 
however, there are so many pustules on face and hands that 
they coalesce and form large superficial abscesses. The whole 
face and head may be frightfully swollen, the features not 
recognizable, and the skin one huge superficial abscess. 
This spectacle is one of the most horrible and terrifying ever 
seen. In such condition are the patients that later are badly 
intted. 
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Confluent cases are much severer than the discrete. The 
rash of a confluent case often appears a little before the fourth 
day, and its fever of suppuration lasts much longer than that 
of a discrete case. There is delirium. In fatal cases death 
occurs on about the tenth or eleventh day. If the patient 
recovers, the crusts may cling for even a month. 

The "hemorrhagic" smallpox is a very virulent type. 
In some cases there are only little hemorrhages into the 
vesicles, but the true hemorrhagic form, "black smallpox," 
is from the first exceedingly severe. On the second or third 
day appears an extensive rash of hemorrhages under the J 
skin and even into the eyes. The patient bleeds from the " 
mouth, nose, lunga, rectum, kidneys, etc. He is a frightful 
object, with skiu of a deep purple color, the eyes bloody, 
the face swollen, etc. These eases die early, oven on the third 
day, before any papules have appeared. 

Smallpox was formerly one of the most terrible of ejri- 
demics. Practically no one exposed escaped, except those 
who had survived a previous attack. No age was immune, ] 
and the young especially suffered, over 80% of the patients | 
that died being under ten years old. The mortality in epi- 
demics varied much, but for the most it was from 25% to J 
35%. Vaccination has robbed this disease of almost all ita^ 
terrors, and epidemica can occur only in an unvaccinated jl 
community. Mild cases are common, sometimes among thai 
unvaccinated, but especially in those once vaccinated. It! 
is not uncommon to find among our out-patients cases of I 
the discrete type at the height of the disease, who had a I 
headache a few days ago, but now feel fairly comfortable 1 
or come with some minor complaint. These cases are often I 
considered chicken-pox, Cuban itch, etc. Because they are I 
so mild, they are the dangerous cases, for it is they who 1 
spread the disease, and those to whom they ^ve it may havQ'l 
the most virulent form. 

The cause of smallpox is not surety known, but evidenoe-J 
points to a tiny animal in the skin as the true germ. It is thftf 
dust of the skin that seems especially dangerous. The poisoa J 
clings with great tenacity to clothes, furniture, buildings, etc. 1 

Every nurse should be able to recognize a marked ( 
of smallpox. Any patient acutely ill for less than four days,.l 
with severe headache, backache, and vomiting, should baj 
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an object of Buspicion, and doubly so if he has no recent 
vaccination scar. Any person with even a few papules or 
vesicles or pustules or crusts on forehead and wrists is sus- 
picious, provided these have all recently developed at about 
ths same time and are now all in about the same stage. It 
makes no difference how comfortable the patient may then 
feel. Chicken-pox of adults does occur, but so rarely that 
every case should be detuned until seen by a physician and 
pronounced "not smallpox" before he is allowed to go. 

The treatment is chiefly a matter of nursing. The patient 
must be removed to a suitable hospital. One prescribes the 
usual treatment for fevers: hydrotherapy, even a continuous 
bath in confluent cases; liquid diet; morphia for the pain 
in the back, etc. During the vesicular and pustular stages 
the affected parts are kept covered with lint masks soaked 
in ice-water containing some mild antiseptic (dilute mercuric 
iHchloride, for instance), and protected with oil-cloth. Later 
the crusts are kept moist with vaseline. There is no way to 
prevent pitting, but the pitting is worse if the pustules and 
scabs are scratched or picked. Paregoric will check the 
diarrhcsa. The eyea must be kept washed out with boric 
solution, else the patient may lose his sight. He should be 
isolated until all scabs are gone. 

Vaccination. — One of the greatest triumphs of medical 
science is the discovery that vaccination is a protection 
agfunst smallpox. It has transformed a wide-spread virulent 
epidemic disease with a mortality of about 35% to a rare 
disease with a mortality of 6% or 8%. An old and common 
custom was to inoculate healthy persons from a smallpox 
case. This, as a rule, produced a mild case of smallpox, 
seldom fatal, but just as contagious as the worst. Since 
Jenner's day healthy persons have been vaccinated with 
lymph from a calf with "cow-pox" ("animal lymph"), or 
from the vaccination pustule of another person (" humanized 
lymph"). The (Usease produced by vaccination, "vaccinia," 
is not contagious and is scarcely ever serious. Cow-pox la 
a fever of the cow, with pustular eruptions on the udder. 
The contents of these pustules are used in vaccinating calves, 
and from their eruptions is obtained the lymph which is 
used for man. 

Before vaccinating a person the arm or leg is scrubbed 
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thoroughly with soap and water. The soap is then rinsed 
oflf with sterile water. Some prefer to clean the skin with 
antiseptics, as if for a surgical operation, but this seems to 
lessen the chance of a "take," The superfiGial layers of 
epidermis are scratched a little with a needle, a knife, or an 
ivory point, or the upper layers of skin are cut with a knife. 
One wishes to expose the deeper epithelial cells without 
scratching or cutting deeply enough to draw blood. The 
lymph is rubbed in with the instrument used in scratching, 
and allowed to dry, and the place is then protected by a dry 
sterilized gauze sponge held on with adhesive. 

For two days nothing appears. On the third is seen a ' 
papule surrounded by a red zone. By the fifth or sixth this 
has become an umbilicated vesicle, which increases in size 
until the eighth day. The clear contents of the vesicle change 
to pua, and on the tenth day we have a large pustule sur- 
rounded by an areola of swollen, tender, red skin. On the < 
eleventh and twelfth days the areola disappears; the pua | 
dries; and by the fourteenth the pustule has become a dry 
brown scab. During the next week this gradually separates 
and then falls off, leaving a scar. This scar is quite superficial 
and has a base covered with small pin-point-like holes. The ' 
arm and the glands in the armpit are often very sore. 

This attack of vaccinia will protect the patient for ten i 
or fifteen years, at the end of which he should again be I 
vaccinated. 

If the vaccination follows any other than the above , 
described couree, the result must be considered doubtful. 
If one is not careful, he may get an infection with pus organ- \ 
isms. The arm is then very sore, and the armpit especially | 
so; the scar will be deeper and more conspicuous than desira- 
ble, with a shiny base and thick margjn. 

As for the inoculation, by vaccination, of real disease, 
as tuberculosis, lues, lockjaw, etc., while this may have j 
occurred, it is very rare and might have been avoided by 1 
ordinary cleanliness and the use of good lymph. 

Infants are vaccinated after the second or third month.4 
Any one exposed to smallpox should at once be rev&ccinated.'l 
Vaccinated persons, especially those with old scars, may 
catch smallpox, but it will be the mild "varioloid," aa a rule.-! 

Chlcken-Pox. — Chicken-pox, or "varicella," is an acuta J 
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contagjoiu disease characteriEed by an eruption of vesicles. 
The period of incubation is from ten to fifteen days. The 
onset is often with a chill, vomiting, and pun in the back. 
Children, as a rule, suEFer little, but in adults the constitu- 
tional symptoms are sometimes severer than in mild smallpox. 
Within the first twenty-four hours of fever the rash appears. 
First are seen red papules, then vesicles full of clear fluid, 
superficial and usually without an areola of inflamed skin. In 
two days the fluid has turned to pus,— that is, the vesiclea 
are become pustules. Two days later the pustules dry down 
to dark-brown crusts, which fall oS, leaving as a rule no scar; 
but if the paUent scratches them, scarring follows. Snce 
successive crops appear at intervals of from one to four days, 
all stages of the rash are present at the same time. 

This eruption appears first on the trunk, back, and chest; 
it seldom be^na on the face. The pustules never coalesce. 
They vary in number from a dozen or more to several hun- 
dreds. Some of them form in the mouth. CompUcations 
are rare, but gangrene of, or hemorrhages into, the pustules 
may occur. Nephritis and paralysis have been reported. 

The diagnosis is easy and can be made early, as the vesicles 
of chicken-pox are unlike those of smallpox. The former are 
little translucent blisters, very superficial on the skin, and 
without areola. They appear first on the trunk. In smallpox 
the vesicle is the cap of an inflamed papule, and the rash 
appears first on the face. All stages of pustule formation 
are found at the same time, which is not true of smallpox, 
and the rash appears earlier than in the latter disease. But 
after the first few days it is often very difficult to make a 
correct diagnosis, since mild smallpox is very like chicken-pox. 
Several recent severe epidemics were due to the mistake of 
diagnosticating cases of mild variola as varicella. 

The treatment is umple because it lies chiefly in protect- 
ing others, but difficult because the child strenuously objects 
to the necessary six weeks' isolation. Chicken-pox is an 
extremely contagious disease, especially among children. 
Very few cases have proved fatal, and there is doubt as to 
the correctness of the diagnosis of these cases. 

Mumps. — This very common contagious disease is an 
inflammation of the salivary glands, especially the parotids, 
whence the scientific name "epidemic parotitis," and is 
caused by some germ not yet discovered. 
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The attack be^os two or three weeks after the child has 
been exposed, with fever, and swelling of one parotid ^and. 
The position of this swelling is very important in the diag- 
nosis; it is just below and in front of the e&r, and lifts it a 
little. Swollen lymph-^ands are situated a little lower in 
the neck. Sometimes the swelling of the parotid is preceded 
by a few days of fever and mal^se, and "grippe" is sus- 
pected. Sometimes the first sign is a sharp pain experienced 
on swallowing anything sour. The swelling increases for 
about two days, during which usually the other parotid and 
the Hubmaxillary and sublingual ^ands also become swollen. 
The mouth can scarcely be opened, and there is pain on 
swallowing. After seven or more days the fever and the 
swelling gradually subside. Some children are scarcely ill 
at all; some patients, especially adults, are very ill. 

The patients, especially those beyond childhood, should 
be kept quiet in bed, not only until the temperature is normal, 
but until the swelling is entirely gone. This, though diffi- 
cult, is the only safe course, since serious complications — 
orchitis, etc.^may follow. 

The di.wase is communicated directly, probably not byj 
a third person, but patients have infected others even mx^ 
weeks after the fever la gone. 

The treatment is rest in bed, and liquid diet. Hot or ' 
ice compresses are applied to the swellings. Cold sponge j 
baths are very agreeable while the fever is high. 

There are several other forms of parotitis, which are! 
not contagious, such as that due to lues, or the infectious I 
diseases, that of typhoid fever, of pneumonia, etc., and that \ 
following operation. In these cases the gland often sup- i 
purates and must be opened. 

Whooplng-Cough.— Whooping-cough is an acute con- J 
tag^ous bronchitis, the germ of which is not yet fully identified. J 
It occurs in all seasons, but sometimes in definite epidemics | 
in the winter and early spring. 

The first stage, or "catarrhal stage," of the disease be^ns ' 
from seven to ten days after the disease is contracted, like 
an ordinary cold in the head, with slight fever, running eye«, 
and a cough of increasing severity. As a rule, no suspicion 
of the real diagnosis is aroused during this week. Then begins 
the "paroxysmal stage," which dates from the first "whoop." 
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The paroxysms of coughing during this stage cannot be 
mistaken. A cough is a violent expiration deigned to blow 
something out of the bronchi, trachea, or throat. In the 
ordinary paroxysms of coughing we inhale after each two 
or three coughs, but in the paroxysms of this disease the child 
attempts the impossible feat of coughing fifteen or twenty 
times during one expiration. Of course the lungs and all the 
other organs in the chest become forcibly compressed by the 
strong muscles of expiration. The child then "recovers its- 
wind " in one long inspiration, which it draws with a " whoop." 
The result of this paroxysm may be the expectoration of a 
little mass of very sticky mucus. During these paroxysms 
the face becomes blue, the veins swell, the eyes bulge out, 
their whites are injected, and it looks as if the child must 
suSocste. Some children vomit at the end of a paroxysm, 
and so often during the day that they almost starve. A child 
may have very few such paroxysms or even a hundred a day. 
The paroxysms are induced by swallowing, by any irritation 
in the throat, and by the emotions. The paroxysmal stage 
lasts from three to four weeks; then the whooping becomes 
less frequent and finally stops. 

The complications of this disease are many. During the 
paroxysms the strain on the lungs, heart, and blood-vesseb 
is terrible. A blood-vessel may burst, and the child bleed 
from his nose, eyes, ears, or lungs; or the bleeding may be 
under the skin, or into the brain, ^th paralysis as the result. 
The lungs are often injured; sometimes they become emphy- 
sematous, sometimes they literally burst. 

The worst compUcatJon is an extension of the infiamma- 
tion from the finest bronchial tubes to the air-cells, causing 
bronchopneumonia. It is this complication which makes 
whooping-cough one of the most fatal of the acute infectious 
diseases of children under five years old and a very serious 
disease for the aged. 

The treatment is, first of all, to isolate the child perfectly 
and for a long time. While whooping-cough is probably 
most contagious during the catarrhal stage,— that is, in the 
week before which the diagnosis is made, — yet it is also con- 
ta^ous for some weeks after the acute illness is over, and the 
child should not be allowed to associate with other children 
until some weeks after he is apparently well. 
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While the paroxysms are severe the child should be kept 
in bed. During the whole course he should be in the open air. 
In some hospitals the beds of patients with whooping-cough 
are outdoors all day, in others they are on the porch day and 
night. 

Of drugs, paregoric should be freely given. Broncho- 
pneumonia, when it is a complication of whooping-cough, 
usually develops just at the be^nning of convalescence, and 
it is at just this period that greatest care is necessary. 

Convalescence is tedious, but watchful care should be 
taken that the child does not catch cold or overdo. The 
chronic cough which sometimes follows is best treated with 
fresh air, large quantities of good food, and, if possible, a 
change of climate. 

Yellow Fever. — The yellow fever is a disease whose most 
important features are as follows: a very early jaundice (hence 
the name) and early albuminuria; a slowing pulse with a 
rising temperature; and the tendency to hemorrhages, 
especially from the stomach. The toxemia varies greatly 
in different cases. 

This "trof^cal fever" has been endemic for generations 
in the West Indies and in Central and South America, and 
is justly called an "American disea.se." There is good reason 
to believe that it is always smouldering among the young 
negroes of these countries, who have inherited a relative 
immunity, and in whom the disease is so mild that they are 
scarcely ill. But when the disease breaks out in a non-im- 
mune population, it works terrible havoc. It has swept 
an epidemic repeatedly over our Southern States to as far 
north even as Philadelphia. Epidemics of it occur in the 
warm, wet months, limit themselves to the seacoast, and 
are especially severe in dirty, crowded districts of large cities. 

The germ has not yet been discovered, but the mosquito 
transmitting this germ has, beyond question, been identified. 
This mosquito, Stegomyia fasciata, is distinguished, amoa({ 
other ways, by his striped yellow-and-black legs. After 
one of these mosquitoes bites a patient with yellow fever, 
the germ must develop in its body during at least twelve days, 
during which it cannot transmit the disease to another person. 
After that time its bite is dangerous. The disease is 
spread by the air, infected clothes, etc. 
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The period of incubatioa lasts usually for three or four 
days after the mosquito's bite. The onset is sudden, aa a 
rule, usually in the early morning, and is accompanied by 
chilly feelings, headache, and pain in the back and limbs. 
At the very onset the face is flushed and the slight jaundice 
has already appeared. The temperature rises rapidly, remains 
elevated from one to three days, then falls by a lysis which 
lasts two or three days (the "stage of calm"), then rises 
agfun for the "secondary fever," which lasts from one to three 
days. In fatal cases, however, the temperature remans 
elevated. While very early in the attack the temperature ia 
rising, the pulse becomes slower, and at the height of the 
disease may be from 70 to 80 to the minute, and during defer- 
vescence as low as from 30 to 40. 

Albuminuria may appear, even in the mildest cases, as 
early as the third day. In severe cases nephritis may dominate 
the clinical picture. 

Vomiting is common from the very first, and later is 
characterized by much blood ("black vomit"). Hemor- 
rhages from various other organs are very common. 

The mortality of various epidemics has varied from 15% to 
85%. When severe yellow fever is one of the most fatal of 
epidemic diseases. In some epidemics the disease is very mild. 

The prophylaxis is a matter of prime importance to the 
nurse, for the control, or lack of control, of the epidemic 
depends on her — not on the doctor. Suppose a case of yellow 
fever is in the bed before us. That man per w is not at all 
dangerous, nor will the many Stegomyias which are bumming 
about the room be dangerous until twelve days have passed. 
The diagnosis once made, the problem ia to prevent, by 
means of screens, all mosquitoes from biting our patient and 
to prevent those which have already bitten him from escap- 
ing from the house. During the next twelve days every 
mosquito in the house should be killed. If this is done, no 
one can get yellow fever from our patient. 

The patient is made comfortable by cold baths, but great 
care must be taken that he does not catch cold. The question 
of diet is difficult tiecause vomiting is often so severe; nutri- 
tive enemata are often necessary. Various remedies, includ- 
ing cracked ice, may control the vomiting, while stimu- 
lants are often necessitated by the very collapsed condition. 
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aome call it "three^y fever." The pains in the bead, eyi 
balls, back, limbs, and in one, many, or all of the joints a 
so exquisite that they have ^ven the diseaae the name of ' 
" break-bone fever." It is followed by stiShess of the muscles 
and joints, which so changes the faoal expression and the 
Ksit that the disease is also called "pantomime fever," 
and " dandy fever." There is often a skin rash of very vaiiaUe 
ciiaracter. This disease is seldom fatal. 

Typhus Fever. — Typhus fever, called also "hospital 
fever," "camp fever," "spotted fever," "jail fever," and 
"ship fever," was formerly "one of the great epidemics of 
the world." It occurred wherever starving human beings 
were overcrowded amid filthy surroundings, and wherever 
there were war, famine, and misery. While 95% of the 
victims were of this class, and their mortality was from 12% 
to 20%, the fever seems to have been especially fatal to the 
docton and nurses attending these patients. It was present 
in every large city until about fifty years ago, but since then 
has been a curiosity. Its germ has not been discovered, but 
it has disappeared before the better hygiene. For a long time 
no distinction was made between it and typhoid fever. 

Briefly described, it is a very acute and extremely con- 
tagious fever, with an incubation period of twelve days, and 
a Huddon onset with chill, pain in the back and legs, and 
unusual prostration. On the third, fourth, or fifth day appears 
the macular rush, on the abdomen first, hut in two or three 
(luya over the entire body. Even in the mildest cases the 
macules are, many of them, replaced by tiny hemorrhages 
into the skin, or "petechia," which give the disease the name 
(if "spotted fever." The temperature is very high, even 
107" P., and very constant. There are always profound 
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nervous symptomB; prostration, delirium or even mania, 
and, in fatal casee, coma. In cases which recover there is 
crisis at the end of the second week, with rapid convales- 
cence. The treatment is that of typhoid fever. 

Beriberi. — This disease is really a multiple neuritis, or 
inflammation of the nerves. It is very common in the far 
East, often occurring in epidemic form, but has been found 
in almost every country, including this. There have been 
cases in Massachusetts, Alabama, and Arkansas. The cause 
is not known, but poor food is a very important factor. 

The symptoms are pain and weakness in the limbs, and 
even paralysis, together with tingling and loss of sensation 
in these parts. In some cases there is wasting of the muscles 
of the limbs— ^the "dry form; " in others there is first a dropsy 
of the limbs or of the whole body, with fluid in the abdomen^ 
the "wet form," and then, when the dropsy disappears, 
the wasting is apparent. 

In the Far East the mortality varies from 2% to 50%. 

Hydrophobia. — This condition, called also "rabies," is 
an acute, fatal, infectious disease, which may attack almost 
any animal, and man. We are sure it is caused by a specific 
germ, which localizes in the br^n especially and which travels 
along the nerves. The disease is communicated from animal 
to animal or man through the saliva. Dogs are very sus- 
ceptible to it, but the bite of a mad wolf or cat is more dan- 
gerous than that of a mad dog. The disease among men could 
be entirely eradicated by ri^dly enforced laws to muzzle 
all dogs. Only about 15% of persons bitten by mad dogs 
contract the disease. The danger depends greatly on the 
depth of the bite, and whether the animal bites through the 
clothes or not; the worst bites are those on the face or bands. 

In man the period of incubation of the disease is from 
two to eight weeks long, seven weeks being the average length. 
It is during this period of incubation that we have a chance 
to prevent the development of hydrophobia. 

After the period of incubation the disease develops in 
three stages. First is the "premonitory stage," during which 
the flesh around the bite becomes inflamed and the patient 
mentally depressed and very irritable. Then comes the 
"stage of excitement," in which even the slightest sensations 
produce violent spasms, especially of the throat and mouth. 
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Tbe Attempt to swallow water produces spasms of the throat, 
aod bence the patient hates tbe Eight of that liquid. He 
sometimes has mamacal attacks, during which he is danger- 
ottt; but in man this is rare. After from one to three days 
of this fltage begins the "paralytic stage," which laaia but a 
few bouni — from fdx to eighteen. The patient gradually 
becomes comatose and dies. 

When a person is bitten by a suspected dog, the animal 
should be at once killed, and its brain and spinal cord sent 
to the proper authorities, who will inject a little of it into a 
rabbit. If the dog was rabid, the rabbit will become so in 
from fifteen to twenty da>-s. Treatment of the bitten person, 
however, should be^n as soon as possible after tbe injury. 

Pasteur found that the virus of hydrophobia can be made 
so virulent that if inoculated into a rabbit it will, instead of 
taking fifteen or more days to make the animal mad, do so 
in seven. The dried spinal cords of rabbits that have died 
from this very virulent form are the remedies used in treating 
persons. A Ultle of one of these cords, which has been dried 
to weaken it somewhat, is injected into the patient; the 
amount used is not enough to make him very ill. A certain 
amount of immunity is thus acquired. Then a little larger 
dose is given, then a larger still, and so on, the Immunity 
being thus increased until he can stand without any injury 
a dose of intense virus which had it been gjven on the first day 
would surety have caused a rapidly fatal hydrophobia. Mean* 
while the virus which the dog's bite injected into him, and \ 
which takes more often seven weeks to develop, is becomo * 
ready to produce hydrophobia. But the man is already 
immune to a more virulent form of the disease than the dog's 
bite could give, and so the bite does no harm. The results of 
thu I'asteur treatment when well given are very satisfactory. 

If this treatment is impossible, the bite should be cauterized 
with carbolic acid or caustic soda, and the wound kept open. 
It nhould be remembered that in only one person out of 
six tliat are bitten is the disease likely to develop. If the 
disease does develop, the outlook is hopeless. Tne patient is 
then kept as quiet as possible in a dark room, and morphia, 
chloroform, and other strong sedatives are used withouU 
stint. If the spasms of the throat cannot be relieved I 
cocaine, the patient should be fed per rectum. 




CHAPTER XV 



ANtHAL PARASITES 



Most of the diseases already atudied are caused by minute 
plants. Other diseases are caused by equally primitive and 
simple parasites, — the minutest animals, or "protozoa." It 
is easy to study the bacteria and to grow them in glass tubes, 
but the tiny animals cannot be seen, studied, and grown in 




the same way, and we do not yet know well how to handle 
them. There are a few diseases which we now know are 
caused by these minute animals. Their number is increasing, 
and will doubtless Increase still more, as our methods of work 
become more accurate. Amoebic dysentery, some forms of 
diarrhoea, malaria, the sleeping illness of Africa, are surely 
due to protozoa. It seems likely that the germs of smallpox 
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and scarlet fever iiave been discovered, and, if so, that they 
are protozoa. By analogy we may suppose that yellow fever, 
measles, and the other most contagious diseases are also 
caused by animals. 

Amoeba Coll. — Amcebic dysentery is caused by a minute 
protozoon, Ainfeba coU, which resembles a leucocyte in many 
ways, except that it is from two to ten times aa big (Fig. 
Ill, C). Its nucleus is small and round, and is seldom seen 
because its protoplasm is full, not of granules, as are the com- 
moner leucocytes, but of fragments of food which the parasite 
has eaten, — of leucocytes, red cells, bacteria, etc. This amtpba 
moves very rapidly on the glass under the microscope. 

If Amceba; coU gain an entrance to the body, they settle 
in the large intestine. Here they burrow into the mucous 
membrane, in which they multiply, and spread their burrow 
for some little distance under the mucosa. The result is a 
pocket with numerous branches extending a considerable 
distance in all directions, with a protecting roof of mucosa, 
and with only a small orifice opening into the bowel. This 
roof of mucosa soon sloughs off, or, tearing off at one end, it 
may hang as a rag, Iea\ing expo.sed an ulcer, which from its 
shape and its method of formation is known as an "under- 
mining ulcer." The depth of these ulcers varies. Usually 
their floor is the muscle wall of the bowel, but they may 
perforate the entire wall and cause a fatal peritonitis. The 
large bowel and the lower part of the small bowel may be 
covered by these ulcers, and very little normal mucosa be left. 

The symptom of such a case is dysentery, — that is, the 
passage of frequent small stools in which there are much 
blood and mucus. If a speck of this mucus is examined, it 
may be found to be simply alive with these amoebie. There 
is fever, and often there is rapid emaciation. The important 
features of these cases are their chronicity and their tendency 
to recur. Under the treatment dysentery promptly stops, 
but in a few months it be^ns all over again. The amcEbe 
lie well protected in the bowel wall, quite out of reach of 
medicines or bowel irrigations, and may remain quiet there 
for years. 

The treatment is to wash out the bowel once or twice a 
day with large quantities (about two quarts each time) of 
a fluid which will kill amcebce. Dilute solutions of quinine 
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(1:1000) or of silver mtrate are the fluids geDerally used. 
These readily kill the amoebs in the exposed ulcers, — the 
smoebEB which cause the symptoms, — but do not reach the 
well-protected foci, which are causing no symptoms. The 
•nemata should be i^ven with the patient in the knee-ehest 
'^poution and should be retained as long as possible. The 
object is to wet as much of the bowel as possible with the fluid. 
* To diagnosticate this form of dysentery, one must find the 
(Vving amcebie and see them move. The nurse can be of great 
tfBdp to the doctor in this search. A dose of salts is given 
0$kAj in the morning, or on the evening before the examination, 
010 loosen the stool and wash down mucus from the upper 
^Pblon. The amixbte very soon cease their movements and 
^As not to be recognized when the stool is cool; everything, 
^torefore, should be ready for the examination before the 
^|bd is passed. A vessel or bed-pan warmed to about blood 
^>t (not a hot pan, for that would "cook" the parasites) 
Jftn^d be used. A particle of mucus, espedally bloody 
^jffBOi, or the liquid part of the stool, is chosen for examina- 
*^^k. A better method is to pas 



) pass a rectal tube or a rubber 
o the n 
e fount 
4^jti be kept warm. 



^JpfcBter as far up into the rectum as possible. A particle of 

^bek 

^Phe ai 

^» their way into the portal veins and are carried to the 

A^i. tnett ■Da.SFf. 140^. wh(>m thnv r.AiiHA n.bRP.pnsriR. ThAnn 



■fJIfoa will usually be found in the eye of the tube, which 
4^A be kept warm. 

^^Xba amcebse in a large number of cases (about one-fifth) 
.^th( 



^0MKis& differ from those due to pus-producing bacteria 

^^ jat the amcebic abscesses are more often single than 

^irt^ple and are very large. There la little real inflamma- 

(^ about them; they are large holes full of decayed and 

s^^^^ed liver tissue. In their necrotic walla are hosts of the 

* . These are the abecessea whose contents often 

rough a perforation into the lung and are expectorated. 

int to be emphasized is that these abscesses are fre- 

ktound in patients who have had almost no dysentery, 

^ — ^^wme who have had none at all. The amoebic infection 

..-•^jintestine was too slight to produce symptoms, and yet 

"•'"'^the parasites found their way to the liver. 

" liabic dysentery is a disease of the tropics, especially 

^^ tndia, and the far East, but also is common in Balti- 

^ even farther north. That the parasite is swallowed 
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with drinking water there is little doubt. Harmless amtebn 
are common enough m stagnant water, but the parasite 
that causes amcebic dysentery has learned, like pathogenic 
bacteria, the trick of living at the expense of a host. 

Ciliata and Flasellata. — In the stools may often be found 
other parasites, thoae belonging to the ciliated and Sagellated 
groups. They seldom, if ever, do any harm, although when 
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very numerous they do cause a diarrhcea which in some cases 
has proved fatal (Fig. 111). 

Plasmodium Malariffi. — Malaria ifi an acute infectioua 
disease caused by animal micro-organisms of three slightly 
different varieties, all grouped under the term Plasmodium 
maiarifE. These malarial parasites are protozoa — that is, 
they are the simplest animals — and strongly resemble 
leucocyte, except that they are much smaller. One of tl 
three varieties is called the tertian parasite, because tl 
cycle of its life takes just forty-eight hours and so enda 
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the third day. The quartan la so named because its cycle 
always takes seveaty-two hours, aad so is completed on the 
fourth day. The lestivo-autumnal parasite, so named because 
the form of malaria produced by it occurs especially in sum- 
mer and fall, has a cycle which varies between twenty-four 
and seventy-two hours. In the following pages we shall 
specify the individual varieties by the terms tertian, quartan, 
etc., when necessary, but the term "malarial parasite" will 
always include all three (I^g. 112). 

The malarial parasite lives in the red blood-corpuscle. 
When young it attaches itself to a red cell and makes its way 
to the cell's interior, where it is well protected from the 
hostile blood-plasma, as well as from medicine. There it 
grows, consuming the haemoglobin as its food. When full 
grown it fills the cell, which now is merely a hollow shell. 
The parasite next sphts up into from ten to twenty small 
parasites ("hyalines," "segments"), the shell bursts, and 
then young parasites scatter in the blood stream. For a 
short time they lie free in the plasma, where most of them 
die; a few fortunate ones find their way into new red cells. 
When they are once inside cells, the process, described above, 
repeats itself; the young parasite grows to maturity and 
then segments. 

The three varieties of malarial parasites differ somewhat 
in appearance, size, the effect they have on the cell in which 
they live, and in the number of "hyalines" into which they 
split; but we cannot dwell on these differences here. 

In the case of the tertian parasite the cycle takes forty~ 
right hours. In the blood of a patient with "single "tertian 
malaria there may be hundreds of milhons of these parasites 
at one time, but they are all of the same age. They all get 
full-grown and divide ("segment") at about the same time, 
and BO for a few hours the blood contains very many adult 
forms and also young "segments." It is just then that the 
chill and the sharp rise in temperature occur, and then that 
quinine will kill the parasites. This patient will have a chill 
every second day. But often there are two groups of the 
tertian parasites present at the same time. This is like hav- 
ing two diseases at once, for the two groups grow independ- 
ently. The members of one group will always be just twice 
as old as those of the other, and, since each group will cause 
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a chill every other day, the man will have a chill every day 
("quotidian fever"). 

The cycle of the quartan is seventy-two hours long, and 
hence, if but one group is in the blood, the man will have a 
chill every fourth day, — for instance, on Monday. Thursday, 
Sunday, Wednesday, etc.; if two groups are present the 
chilla Diight come on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Sunday, Monday, etc.; if three groups, then he would have 
a quotidian fever. 

The IBS tivo- autumnal parasites do not long remain well 
grouped. They may be so at first, and then the chills will 
occur every day; but soon all ages will be present at the same 
time, there will always be some segmenting, and so the 
temperature will be irregular or even continuously elevated, 
and the patient will have only "dumb chills" or none at all. 

We have spoken thus far of only those forms of the para- 
sites which cause the fever in man. But other forms also 
are always present. Not all of the segments repeat the proc- 
ess described above. Some develop into adults which do 
not segment, but remain, perhaps for months, unchanged in 
the blood. These are the "sexual forms." They do man no 
harm. But suppose a mosquito of the Anopheles group to 
bite the patient. The blood it sucks will contain many of 
the ordinary malarial parasites and a few of these sexual 
forms. The former will die. The latter will develop further 
in the mosquito, and in a few days will reach their maturity 
and split into myriads of young. The next time that mosquito 
bites, these little ones will be inoculated into the man's blood 
along with the mosquito's saliva, at once enter red corpuscles, 
and start the cycle already described; that is, they will grow 
and divide, and the divisions will enter new cells and will 
themselves grow and divide, etc., etc. 

For several days after the mosquito's sting the man has 
no symptoms, for at first there are not enough parasites to 
cause a chill. They continuously increase in number until 
on some day the man has chilly feelings; perhaps the next 
time segmentation occurs they will be numerous enough to 
cause a real chill. 

There is only one variety of mosquito which can act as 
the intermediate host between man and man, and that ia 
the Anopheles. This can be recognized if seen when resting 
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OQ a wait, for, instead of standing "hunchbacked," as does 
the ordinary mosquito (Culex), it stands with body, thorax, 
and t»ll in a strtught Une forming with the wall an angle of 
about 30". 

Patients with tertian and quartan malaria (the "regular 
intermittent fevers") feel perfectly well on the days when 
they have no chill. The chill begins quite suddeijy, with 
sensaUons of cold, shivering of the whole body, and sometimes 
nausea and vomiting. The face and bands are blue, and there 
ia often intense headache. The temperature rises rapidly 
to 104" or even to 107° F. After about ten minutes the 
patient warms up, and presently he gets intensely hot. His 
skin is Sushed, his heart beats violently, be has a throbbing 
headache, and he may even be delirious. This stage lasts 
from thirty minutes to four hours, and during this time the 
temperature stays at its highest point. Then the patient 
be^ns to perspire profusely, the headache ceases, he feels 
better, and soon is entirely relieved. The entire paroxysm 
lasts from ten to fourteen houis. These paroxysms usually 
occur during the dajrtime, and, oddly enough, they generally 
bejpn in the forenoon. Each of them leaves the patient a 
little weaker and more anfemic than before. 

^tivo-autumnal fever may at firat cause regular chills, 
but later the temperature curve may be almost as straight 
as that of typhoid fever. The aymptoma are much less marked 
than in the tertian or quartan fever, and yet this form of 
malaria is much more serious, for there is far more destruction 
of blood. The patient becomes slightly jaundiced. He may 
in very severe cases become comatose and die (pernicious 
malaria), or develop a severe nephritis or severe gastro- 
intestinal or brun disturbances. In the last two cases the 
parasites accumulate in the blood-vessels of the organs 
affected. Patients with this form of malaria may become 
extremely anemic and emaciated. Some pass large quantities 
of hsmoglobin in the urine, the color of which gives this 
condition the name of "black-water fever." 

To avoid contracting malaria one must keep free from the 
bite of an infected Anopheles mosquito. The insects bite 
usually after sundown. Houses should be well screened, and 
nowhere should there be allowed to remain little pools of 
stagnant water where mosquitoes can breed. Patients with 
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H malaria should be screened, in order that the Anopheleo^H 

V mosquitoes may not bite them and thus make them hosta^H 

I 
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of the germ 

The cure for malaria is quinine. The patient should lie 
in bed as long as there is any fever; for malaria, especially 
the lEstivo-autumnal form, is aa serious as is almost any of 
the acute infectious diseases, as regards both its own immedi- 
ate danger and the dangers of its sequela. The quinine should 
be gjven in liquid form, because much of that given in pill 
form is not even dissolved in the intestine. It should be ^vea 
in regular doses, whether the patient has a fever or not; and, 
what is most important, quinine should be taken for at least 
three months after the last trace of fever is gone, for this 
parasite may rest hidden in the bone-marrow and spleen for 
years, ready to cause a recurrence of the disease when the 
proper concUtions are present. These hidden parasites become 
very active after an accident, for instance, and at certain 
seaaona of the year. Malaria is very common in the spring, 
and yet the probability is that every spring case is a recur- 
rence of an infection of a year or more before. 

In the cases of tertian and quartan fever the infection M 
best controlled by having considerable quinine in the blood 
(about 30 grains a day) at the time when a chill is expected. 
This chill will occur, but the majority of the parasites will be 
killed by the quinine during the chill while they are free in the 
plasma, but this will be the last for a while. Stop quinine 
then, and the few parasites left will increase in number until 
enough are present to cause a chill. Those hidden away are 
hardest to kill, whence the need of continuous treatment foi 
months (about five grains a day). 

The diagnosis of malaria is simple. The word "malaria' 
should never be used unless one bos found the parasil 
themselves in the case under consideration. And yet tl 
term is commonly employed for any disease with chil 
Cases of typhoid fever, of abscess formation, and especi&U; 
of very early tuberculosis are long treated for malaria, to 
the great disadvantage of the patients, for valuable time is 
thus lost; pounds of quinine are wasted yearly on such casea. 
It may be s^d, in general, that a fever which a few 
tive doses of quinine will not stop, temporarily at 
not malaria. The examination of the blood is importaQl 
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not only to prevent our mistaking theee other conditions for 
malaria, but also to avoid mistaking malaria for other con- 
ditions; for the course of a case of testivo-autumnal fever 
is often as unlike a "malaria" as one could imagine. In the 
pernicious cases the quinine is injected directly into a vein. 

Trypanosoms Qamblensc. — This terrible disease of the 
tropics, TBYFANOsotnAsis, also called "sleeping sickness," is 
due to an animal parasite recently discovered, the Try- 
■panotoma gambienae. This httle animal is one of the protozoa 
and has a long flagellum by means of which it swims actively, 
somewhat like an eel, among the red blood-corpuscles. It is 
a little longer than one of the corpuscles is broad. Trypan- 
osomiasia is a terrible scourge for the animals of India and 
Central Africa. In some parts of these regions cattle and 
horses cannot live at all. The paraute is introduced into the 
blood by the bite of a certwn fly (Fig. 101, £). 

When this parasite infects a man, it multiplies in his 
blood without causing any symptoms. Later begin fever, 
loss of w^ght, and swelling of the lymph-glands. After a 
few months the parasite invades the brain and spinal cord, 
and then comes drowsiness, presently coma, and SnaUy 
death. Arsenic seems to cure some cases. 

LeUfaman-Donovon Bodies. — Ptroplasmosib, Tropical 
Splbnombqaly, Dum-Ddm Fevbb. — Tiiis disease ia also due 
to a minute animal parasite recently discovered. Its chief 
symptoms are an irregular fever, large spleen, aniemia, 
hemorrhages, and cedema. About one-third of the cases die. 
These cases were always thought to be a form of malaria 
which did not yield to quinine, until doctors refused to say 
"malaria" before they saw the malaria parasite. Then they 
found this parasite. This is a tropical disease, occurring 
especially in India and Egypt. 

Rlaria BancrofUI. — Filabiasis. — The embryos of the 
common filaria are found in the blood only during the night. 
They are easily seen with a microscope, as they are relatively 
large (about -^ of an inch long) and move very actively, 
driving the red corpuscles in all directions. None are found 
during the day; they are then all in the capillaries of the 
lung, liver, and other internal organs. Towards evening a 
few appear, and then they increase in number until about 
midnight, when most are present, then decrease till sunrise. 
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^1 Anothfr Titiety of tlus ^cam h&s embrros wtath ue &ee "B^l 

^F the Uood during the day cmly, while those of a third varie^f^H 

Are pcoent day sod night. We do not know bov these 
embryos time tbemadves bo accuratdv, but tbdir ftppeuwioe 
tanij has some relation to the maji's sleeping boon, for, if 
B day-laborer becomes a nigbt-irork», these efflhrros also 
change th«r hours . 

This p&rasite is very common in some countri«i, especiaDy 
British Gtuana, but it is rather commoo in our Southeni 
States also. We know that it is introduced into the blood by 
the bit« of a mosquito, because the embryos can be found in 
the proboscides of some mosquitoes. These insects doubtless 
get infected by sucking the Wood of a patient with filariasis. 
The young embn,'os which the mosquito injects take up thcir 
bome in the lymph-channels of the patient's pelvis and there 
grow to maturity, reaching a length of several inches. They 
block up the lymph-vessels. The result of this may be that 
the tymph is dammed back into the skin of the legs, with 
"elephantiasis" as the result, — that is, the leg becomes huge 
from the great thickening of the skin. Or the worms block 
the lymph-channels from the bladder, and blood and lymph 
rupture into the bladder, and the patient's urine at times is 
like milk, or full of blood, or contains both blood and l>'mph. 
Or tumors resembling hernias form in the groin. The adult 
worms produce the enormous numbers of young embryos 
which flood the blood, but which themsel^'es do no harm, 
for they do not develop further. 

The only possible treatment is to remove the adult worms 
by a surgical operation. 

Trichina Spiralis. — Thichiniasis. — This parasite ia ^-ery 
often found In America, but the disease trichiniasis is much 
rarer than In Germany, because bo few persons here eat raw 
pork. The muscles of almost 2% of the pigs in this country 
contain the embryos of the worm. These little embryos lie 
in the muscles, well coiled up. and surrounded by a fibrous 
wall. They can be just seen, like tiny grains of sand, in the 
meat. As long as they remain there the embryos will develop 
no further and will do the pig no harm. But if pork containing 
the germs of trichiniasis is eaten raw. or so little cooked 
that the embryos are not killed, the gastric juice of the person 
who eats the pork will digest the fibrous wall around tbo 
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embryos and set them free. During the next week these 
embryos grow in the man's intestine to adult worms and make 
their way into the mucous membrane. Here are bom myriads 
of young, which at once enter the blood stream and are carried 
in the blood to all parts of the body. They settle In the muscles 
especially, and there, in about six weeks, become encysted, 
just as in the jag. No further harm is done by them, although 
they may be alive at the end of twenty-five years. 

It is while all these embryos are being carried by the blood 
and are wandering about that the symptoms occur. The 
man has a fever suggesting typhoid, pain and soreness in 
all his muscles, and there is cedema of the eyelids. Many of 
the patients die, some are invalids for years, some show scarcely 
any symptoms at all. 

The diagnosis is suggested by the patient's admission 
that he has been eating raw pork and by the symptoms; 
but, in order to be sure, one must remove a little piece of 
muscle and Snd the embryos themselves. 

The treatment, posuble only when the diagnosis is made 
very early, is to purge the patient, in order to get rid of the 
worms still in the intestines. After that there is nothing more 
to do. 

Ankylostoma Duodenale ; Unclnaria Americana (" Hook- 
worm"). — Ankylgstouiasis or Uncinariasis. — ^This disease 
is caused by two quite similar little intestinal worms (Fig. 
113, C) about half an inch long, Undnaria americana and 
Ankylostoma duodenale, which live in great numbers in the 
upper part of the small intestine. Their chief occupation 
seems to be to bite the mucous membrane in many places and 
thus cause a great deal of bleeding. It ia doubtful whether or 
not they use this blood for food. The result of all these minute 
hemorrhages is a severe secondary anieniia, which bears 
various names, — hookworm disease, miners' amemia, Egyp- 
tian chlorosis, tunnel-diggers' aniemia, brick-makers' anemia, 
etc. It is one of the most fatal of parasitic diseases. It oc- 
curs very commonly in our Southern States, where it is called 
"Southern aneemia," "anemia of the poor whites," "sleeping 
sickness," etc. One jocose reporter named the worm the 
"germ of laziness." The embryos of this worm live in the 
dirt, sand, and clay, and easily Infect a man both by mouth, 
if he eats with dirty hands, and by boring through the skin, 
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causing, while doing so, "ground itch." The patient ia 
ancemic, and, if a child, develops to maturity slowly; the 
skin is of a muddy, pale hue ("Florida complexion"); the 
eyes are dull and heavy ("fish eyes"). Later the skin ia 
cedematous, and the patient very weak and short-breathed. 
Many patients that are not treated die. 
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The diagnosis is easily made, as the eggs of this para8it6~ 
are abundant in the stools. The worms are easily killed by 
a few doses of thymol. 

Ascaris Lumbricoides ("Round Worms"). — This intea- 
tinal parasite (Fig. 113, A) is very common, especially in 
children. It is from four to twelve inches long and about as 
thick as a slate pencil. It lives in the small bowel and so 
long as it stays there seems to do no harm. But when i 
wanders, it may do much injury. Sometimes it creeps i 
tha stomach and ia vonuted. Sometimes it geta into tfaj 
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throat and then into the trachea. From the throat it may 
get into the middle ear by crawling through the Eiutacbian 
tube, then rupture the drum and appear in the external ear. 
It may wander up into the bile-duct. It may thrust its head 
through a gastric or typhoid ulcer. 

Many symptoms of children — nervousness, twitching, 
convulsions, etc. — are attributed to these worms, but are 
probably produced by other causes. 

The worms are easily removed by a dose of santonin 
followed by a dose of calomel. 

Oxyuris Vermlcularis. — This intestinal parasite, the "pin- 
worm," "threadworm, or "seatworm," is very commonly 
found in the rectum, especially of children. "Finworms" 
are little white, thread-like worms, about a quarter of an 
inch long. They cause intense itching, especially at night. 
They may do much greater hann than merely to disturb the 
Bleep and should be got rid of. Santonin may expel them, 
but local rectal irrigations with strong salt solution, or quassia 
water, etc., are most effective (Fig. 113, E). 

Tapeworms. — The tapeworms are large animal parasites 
that live in the intestines of men. They are long and conaiat 
of many thin, broad segments or "links." Their name is 
due to their shape (Fig. 113, B). 

The BSEF TAPEWORH IS the most common tapeworm in 
America. One gets it from eating insufficiently cooked beef 
from an animal In whose muscles were many embryos of this 
worm. The worm grows to a length of fifteen or twenty feet. 
Its largest links are nearly a quarter of an inch broad, and 
about half an inch or more long. The head is about the size 
of a common black-headed pin. 

The PORK TAPEWORM is very rare in America. It develops 
from a living embryo of this worm — an embryo eaten with 
infected pork. It is smaller than the worm described above, 
being only from six to twelve feet long, and has somewhat 
smaller links. Its head also is smaller, but la provided not 
only with suckers, as is the beef worm, but also with hooks. 
It is a much harder worm to destroy than the beef worm. 

BoTHHiocEPHALDB LATU8 is a tapeworm common in parts 
of Europe and the far East, but very rare in America. Its 
embryos are eaten with fish and will infect man If these 
infected fish are e&ten raw. It may grow to a length of from 
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twenty-five to thirty feet. This worm sometimes causes an I 
anffimia which can hardly be told from primary pernicious 1 
aniPDiia. 

The symptoms of the beef and porlv worms are few, if i 
any, until the patient knows that he has the worm, and tbea 1 
any number of moat distressing nervous symptoms may J 
occur. 

The diagnosis of all large tapeworms is easy, for tha 
links are passed in moat of the stools and when seen cannot 4 
be mistaken. But the opposite mistake is often made,! 
for many patients are sure that the shreds of mucus or of ■ 
vegetable fibres that they pass are tapeworm links and they' , 
explain the ragged, translucent appearance of the "worm" 
by the supposition that it is "decayed." But the segments 
of a tapeworm do not easily decay. 

One avoids tapeworms by abstaining from ill-cooked 
beef and pork. In America the meat inspection must become 
much more rigid before it will be safe to eat the raw meat 
which so many enjoy. 

The treatment consists in first cleaning the bowels well 
with saline purges, and then giving a Urge dose of one of 
several drugs. This dose will either kill the worm or at least 
stupefy it, so that it will cease to cling to the intestinal wall 
and will be passed in the stools. Among the remedies used 
are male fern, pomegranate root, turpentine, and (one of 
the best) a pumpkin-seed tea, consisting of water in which 
three or four ounces of crushed pumpkin seeds have beea J 
soaked tor twelve or fourteen hours. A purge must be . 
given soon after this remedy, to make sure that the worm 
is hurried out of the bowel. One must always see the head 
before he can be sure that the cure is accomplished, for, 
if even twenty feet of worm are passed and the head is left 
behind, in a few months there will grow from it twenty feet 
more. The head is easily recognized, for it is a small b&U, 
about the size of the head of a pin, on a thread-like neck. 
The stool which ia expected to contain the worm should be 
passed into a vessel nearly full of warm water. If the water-] 
is cold the worm may vigorously contract and break, and the ' 
head be left. 

Cysticercds Diseases. " Measles." — Cysticercua dis- 
ease also is an infection with the pork tapeworm. This is 
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the disease the hog had from which a man gets the adult 
worm (see above). Man also can get this form if he swal- 
lows the eggs. We get the tapeworm by eating the embryos 
which are encysted in the flesh of an animal. We get 
the embryos by eating the eggs. Each embryo will develop 
into an adult worm. 

The tail segments, the oldest parts, are each full of eggs. 
It has been estimated that a tapeworm may "lay" over forty 
million eggs a year. These eggs, probably through drinking 




iJ. B, the pmnAile ckueids nnc wonn; 3. tbxvudH which o,n 
n web o( wtioh n new "pliat" «n grow: *• thieadu not ipot- 
ytwtt. D. red blood-coipiioclcii. sni! E. IsucocyteH, introdiiiwd 
AIJ me drawn lo tlu ums bciUb, MigniSnd 250 time*. 

I water, reach the stomach of a pig, the "intermediate host." 
I In the pig's stomach the gastric juice digests off the shell, 
and the egg hatches an embryo, or larva, which makes its 
way through the wall of the stomach or intestine and is carried 
by the blood to almost any part of the pig's body. Wherever 
a larva settles it soon builda a wall around itself, thus forming 
a small cyst. It then develops no further and causes no more 
harm. Each cyst is a Uttle bladder from one-quarter to three- 
quarters of an inch long and about half as big in diameter, 
and each contains the head of a tapeworm. It is this head 
which when swallowed by a man develops into the whole 
worm. The pig's entire body may be studded with these 
little cysts, each containing a living embryo. The pork from 
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such an animal is said to be "measled." But if a man swal- 
lows the eggs, he then becomes the "intermediate host," 
and his body becomes "measled." In his muscles and internal 
organs, and under his skin there may be thousands of these 
little cysts. The most of them do no harm, but one which 
develops in the brain or the eye, etc., can do more barm than 
all the rest together. 

T^NiA EcHiNOCOCCUS. — The tapeworms already men- 
tioned are very large worms. There is one tapeworm, Teenia 
echinococcus, which is only about one-fifth of an inch long. 
This hves in the intestines of dogs, and can cause far more 
serious disease in man than can any of the other worms- 
If the eggs of this worm get into the stomach of a man, they 
hatch, and a tiny embryo is set free. This burrows its way 
through the intestinal wall and then is carried by the blood 
to some organ of the body. Wherever it lodges it changes 
into a Uttle cyst, or bladder, containing the head of the worm. 
While thus far it resembles the cysticercus of the pork tape- 
worm, its later development is very different. This little 
bladder can "bud" and "bud" again, hundreds of times, 
each bud producing a new cyst just like the first. These 
"daughter cysts" lie within the original cyst, which now 
has swollen in size. Each of these "daughter cysts" may in 
turn bud, and soon contain many "granddaughter cysts." 
The one original cyst will now be very large and full of hun- 
dreds of these small cysts. 

The symptoms of this cyst will be those of a tumor and 
will depend on the organ in which it lies. Echinococcus ia 
common in Australia, Iceland, and parts of Europe, — wherever 
dogs are allowed to live intimately with men. It is rare in 
America, 

The treatment is to remove the cysts by operation. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE TBMPBRATUXB, HE8PIRATION, AND PULSZ 

The temperataie of the internal organs of man, one of 
the " warm-blooded " animals, is in health practically constant, 
aod considerably higher than that of the external air. This 
heat is generated in the muscles during contractions, and in 
large glands, in which combustion is very active. If it were 
not for the blood stream these organs would be much warmer 
than those in which combustion is less active; but the blood 
is constantly flowing from them to cooler parts of the body, 
and cooler blood is always flowing from the latter to them. 
At the same time there is a continuous loss of heat from the 
skin and the lungs, and in the secretions (the urine, etc.). 

Although the external temperature varies during the 
year by about 120'', the temperature inside the healthy body 
does not vary more than a fraction of one degree, because 
there is at the base of the bnun a "heat regulator" centre, 
which controls matters with wonderful accuracy. When the 
outer ur becomes cooler, the blood-vessels in the skin are 
made to contract, and ao on the surface of the body there is 
lees blood to cool off. This cools the skin and stimulates us 
to make our muscles contract oftener and with greater force. 
When we do not under these circumstances contract them 
voluntarily, they contract involuntarily, and we "shiver" 
and our teeth chatter. The sensation of cold leads us to put 
on warmer clothes, to eat more food, and to drink hot fluids. 
By the flrst act we diminish heat loss, by the second we 
increase oxidization, and by the third we add beat directly 
to our body. When there is a tendency for the body tem- 
perature to rise, the skin vessels dilate, so that more blood is 
where it can cool rapidly; we perspire more, and the evapora- 
tion of fluid from the skin cools us considerably. We ezer^ 
cise less, dress more lightly, eat less, take cold drinks, and 
each of these practices either lessens the heat production or 
favors its loss. 

S4I 
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The body temperature is not at all the same as the 
temperature, which varies greatly. The old method of detei 
mining temperature was to put the hand on the skin and de- 
cide whether or not the patient " felt feverish." This method 
is roughly accurate, provided the hand is placed on the skin 
of a portion of the body protected at the time by clothes, 
so that there is just then no great heat loss, and provided the 
patient is not in a chill or sweat. In the case of a chill the 
skin may actually be colder than normal, and yet the blood 
temperature high; in the latter case the skin may be warmer 
than normal, and yet the blood temperature normal. THk 
"blood" or "body" temperature is determined by a then-- 
mometer placed in the mouth, the axilla, or the rectum. 
Each method has its advantages. 

In America the mouth temperature is oftenest taken. The 
thermometer is placed under the tongue, the lips are tightly 
closed, and the thermometer is left in the mouth until the 
mercury reaches a constant point. How long this will take 
depends on the pattern of the thermometer. With very ill 
patients or patients at all toxic this method is not satisfactory, 
because they will not keep the lips tightly closed. Another 
disadvantage is the danger of infecting the patient with a 
thermometer just used in a case of infectious mouth disease, 
and used before it is thoroughly cleaned. 

The axillary temperature is easily and more hygienli 
obtained, but to take it requires a much longer time, 
nurse must be sure that the arm is held close to the bod; 

For very ill patients the rectal temperature is to be pi 
ferred, as nothing is required of the patient. The same pi 
cautions against infection must be used as in the case of 
mouth. The nurse must also be sure that the rectum 
perfectly clear of any fecal masses, no matter how smi 
she can have this certainty only by washing the rectum ol 
with an enema just before inserting the thermometer, 
reason for this precaution is that heat is generated in tl 
fjBces, as any one can infer who looks at a manure pile on 
cold day. The bacteria of the colon decompose — that 
"bum up" — all the organic matter of the stools which hi 
escaped absorption above, and the temperature of this fei 
mass is that of the intestinal wall plus the degree or so added 
by this local combustion. 
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Of these three temperatures, each taken with the greatest 
care, the recta] will be a trifle the highest, — about half a 
degree — as it is venous blood from the bowel mucosa, one 
of the heat-producing organs, that warms the thermometer. 
If this ia highest by a degree or so, one may always suspect 
fecal masses. The axillary temperature is apt to be a trifle 
the lowest. The temperature should always be charted, for 
the shape of the curve is important. It is taken once in two 
or four hours, until practically normal, after which it is taken 
only at 8 a.u. and 4 f.u. 

The normal mouth temperature is about 98.7" F. While 
for corresponding hours the body temperature scarcely varies 
from day to day, yet from hour to hour of the same day 
it does vary, and often by as much as a degree. The 
curve is lowest between 2 and 6 a.m. The curve rises slowly 
Until about 10 a.u., then drops slightly, then rises towards 
its highest point, which it reaches between 4 and 8 p.h. 
In some normal persons this normal curve has quite pro- 
nounced rises and falls. A variation of two full degrees 
Fahrenheit during the day cannot be considered normal; 
a rise to 99° F., or at least to 99.5°, is to be considered abnor- 
mal or "febrile." Theoretically "fever" includes more than 
an elevation of temperature; practically it does not. For 
the normal temperature to rise to 99° F. each afternoon or 
evening, especifilly the latter, shows some abnormal con- 
dition; in persons who otherwise seem well this trouble is 
most often latent tuberculosis. Temperatures below 98° are 
"subnormal." "Hyperpyrexia" is the term used for those 
over 105° F. 

The most common causes of fever are the toxins of 
bacteria; but in exophthalmic goitre, anemia, leuksBmia, or 
during the time when blood is being absorbed after hemor- 
rhage, there may be a fever that is not due to bacteria. 

While these toxins of germs may be called the "oause" 
of the elevation of temperature, yet the word "reason" is 
better. Fever seems to be one of the protective measures of 
the body, a means to an end, and that end is a fight against 
the germ. The body seems to fight the germ better at a 
higher than at normal temperature, and so the fever is really 
rather a part of the defence than a direct result of the t( 
in the sense in which the headache is such a result. 
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emphasize this point because so many persons think the 
fever an evil and try to lower it by drugs. They can do this 
easily, but with no benefit-^perhapB always with injury — 
to the patient. We like to see the temperature fall, as after 
a cold bath, but only when we are sure that the reason for 
the fall is victory over the tojcin, or that the total result of 
the bath is beneficial. Of course the temperature may be 
dangerously high, and then it must be reduced by any means 
possible. A sunstroke, for instance, brought about by hard 
work in hot, moist air, is the result of the entire break-down 
of the ther mo-regulator centre, and in such a case the fever 
may rise to from 109° to 1 12° F. One combats it with a con- 
tinuous cold hath, sponge-baths of ice-water, ice packs, ice- 
water enemata, etc. Some cases, however, fall as if struck 
down and die at once. 

It may be said, in general, that the height of temperature 
is really no index of the severity of the case. The highest 
temperatures occur in the least serious fevers, such as relaps- 
ing fever and malaria, while in the severest fevers, the rapidly 
fatal infections, there may be no rise of temperature at all. 
In the latter cases it seems as if the body were unable to make 
a febrile defence against the infection. 

The type of fever is judged from the highest and lowest 
points of the temperature of one day. The fever is said to 
be "constant" when these points do not differ by more than 
2° F.; "remittent" when they differ by not less than 3° F., 
but yet the curve does not touch normal; "intermittent" 
when the low point is at or below normal. The temperature 
may rise suddenly, usually with a chill, as in malaria, pneu- 
monia, scarlet fever, and most of the fevers that occur during 
childhood; or slowly, — that is, during two or more days, — 
as in typhoid. The best examples of constant fever are lobar 
pneumonia, and typhoid fever during the end of the first 
week and the beginning of the second- The temperature may 
fall suddenly, usually with a sweat, as in malaria, pneumonia, 
et al. ; or slowly during several days. If the temperature 
falls from a high point to normal within twelve hours, the 
fall is called a "crisis;" if within twenty-four hours, it is 
called a "prolonged crisis;" if within more than twenty- 
four hours, it is said to fall by "lysis." The temperature 
curves of some diseases are very distinctive and will often 
eOggest the diagnosis. 
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The Respirations.— The nune should count the respira- 
tions while the patient is unaware of what she is doing, for 
if he is conscious of her action the rate will almost certainly 
change. The easiest way is to pretend to be counting the 
pulse. The respirations are counted for at least half a minute, 
better for a whole minute. The normal rate for an adult ia 
from 16 to 24 per minute; for a child about 20, for an infant 
about 44. 

A person inhaiee by increasing the capacity of the chest. 
This is done by raising the ribs (costal breathing) or by lower- 
ing the diaphragm (abdominal breathing) or by both. When 
the patient will not expand his chest we suspect pleurisy, 
etc.; or we may find that the ribs have become solidly united 
to the backbone, as occurs in arthritis deformans. When 
the patient will not "lift his abdomen," — that is, will not 
breathe with his diaphragm, — we suspect peritonitis. The 
patient may move the ribs on one side of the chest more than 
on the other. This may help us to tell on which side the 
pneumonia, pleurisy, or tuberculosis is, for that side will 
expand less. 

Increased rapidity of respiration may be due to various 
causes. Some nervous persons will breathe even sixty times 
a minute, but the respirations are full, easy, and painless, 
and hence we cannot say that the patient has dyspncea. 
He has "polypncea." Other nervous patients breathe slower 
than is normaj; these have " oligopnoea." If a person every 
minute or so takes a long, sighing breath, there ia good evi- 
dence that he is neurotic. 

When respiration is, for any reason, difficult and therefore 
requires unusual effort, the condition is named "dyspnoea;" 
if the patient cannot lie down, but must sit up, in order to 
breathe, his condition is "orthopncea." Sometimes pain 
makes the patient breathe more rapidly than ia normal. 
Such is the case in pleurisy; it is painful to move the chest 
wall much, and so the patient takes short, quick breaths. 
This is seen also in neuralgia of the chest, In "rheumatism," 
trichiniasis, et al. If for any reason the amount of breathing 
lung is diminished, the person will breathe more rapidly with 
the amount left. This is seen In consumption. In pneumonia, 
in cases of pleural effusion, in which Suid has allowed the 
lung to collapse, and In cases of pneumothorax, in which ait 
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has produced the same effect. Dyspncea may be the result 
of a fault in the circulation, not in the lungs. The rate of 
respiration is controlled in the brain, and one condition which 
stimulates the "respiratory centre" is an increased amount 
of carbonic acid in the blood. This is present when there is 
poor circulation through the lungs, as in pulmonary emphy- 
sema, and especially in heart disease, but also when there 
is not enough hemoglobin to carry oxygen to the tissues, as 
in anffimia, The dyspnoea of heart disease — " cardiac asthma " 
— is especially distressing. In some conditions the patient 
breathes slower than is normal, but each breath is a long, 
deep one, requiring a struggle. Such is the case in asthma; 
here the air enters the lungs more easily than it leaves, and 
so expiration is prolonged. In bronchitis, with the little 
tubes almost closed, the respiration may be quite rapid; 
or, rarely, it becomes slower, and the " rattling " of the bubbles 
of exudate in the bronchi may be audible all over the room. 
In other cases the struggle is to get the air into the lungs, 
as in a case of obstruction at the larynx from cedema or 
diphtheria ("membranous croup"), or when a foreign body 
has lodged in the wind pipe. 

One speaks of "apncea" when respiration ceases entirely 
for a few seconds. People are always apnogic after taking 
several long breaths, for these breaths have provided a 
surplus of oxygen, and respiration will not begin again until 
the carbon dioxide has reaccumulated in the blood. The best 
illustration of apncea is seen in Cheyne-Stokes breathing. 
The patient lies quiet for perhaps fifteen, twenty, or even 
forty seconds, without taking a breath. Then he begins 
breathing, very gently at first, then deeper and deejier, until 
he sits up in the most intense orthopncpa, and struggles even 
in drawing very long, rapid breaths. Then these become 
quieter and quieter until apntra again begins. Cheyne- 
Stokes breathing is most often seen in cases of arteriosclerosis, 
chronic heart disease, and Bright's disease. In these cases 
it is a serious, but not an especially threatening symptom. 
It occurs in meningitis and after injuries to the skull, or with 
coma, and then it means serious danger. 

The Pulse. — Every beat of the normally functioning 
heart sends a wave along the arteries to the capillaries. This 
wave is felt as a pulsation of the artery's wall and is called 
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the "pulse." We count the pulae as &□ easy way of counting 
the rate of heart-beat. Usually the pulse is counted at the 
wrist, on the radial artery. This vessel is convenient, lying, 
as it does, just under the skin, and resting directly on a bone, 
which serves as a solid foundation for it. We might, of course, 
choose any artery, but should always use the same one, 
as there is a great deal in "getting used" to a vessel. Only 
when this is done can one appreciate minor differences. To 
count the pulse, we place three fingers of one hand on the 
artery and then exert just that pressure which will make the 
waves most distinct. One does not count with the thumb, 
as that has a pulse of its own, and the observer might uncon- 
sciously count his own pulse. Three (or at least two) fingers 
are used because one thus gets the most accurate idea of not 
only the number but also the character of the pulse waves. 
One first feels the pulse for a short time, in order to gain an 
idea of what sort it is, and then counts the number of beats 
felt in fifteen seconds. This number multipUed by four is 
the pulse-rate per minute. 

One first notes the regularity of the pulse. The beats of a 
normal pulse are of almost equal force and are separated by 
intervals of almost equal length. In some cases, as those 
with disease of the mitral valve, and, more especially, those 
with myocarditis, the beats are irregular in "force and 
rhj^hm." That is, some beats are strong, some weaker, and 
some are scarcely felt at all; some follow one another in 
rapid succession, while the interval of time between others 
is longer. In such a case one is careful to specify that he is 
counting the pulse-rate, not the heart-rate, for he may be 
certain that the longer pauses are filled with small beats which 
are too feeble to be felt at the wrist. To judge the rate of 
such a heart-beat, one must listen to it directly. Vessel walls 
which are very inelastic easily obliterate the feeble beats; an 
aneurism on an artery, or the pressure of some neighboring 
organ or tumor, also can prevent beats from passing through. 
The result may be that the man "has two pulses;" that is, 
feeble beats can be counted at one wrist but not at the other. 
In some myocarditis cases the heart is so irregular that we 
speak of its condition as "delirium of the heart" (delirium 
cordis) 

In some cases the beats come "in twos," — the " bigeminal" 
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pulse. This is not uncommon in a patient to whom has beevj 
^ven a little too much digitalis. Or the beats are in threes,- 
the "trigeminal" pulse. In some cases it seems as if a beat 
were occasionally dropped. Aa a rule, however, there is a 
heart beat, but it closely follows another beat and is itself 
weak. The next beat is occasionally very strong indeed. 
This often occurs in persons apparently healthy. They feel 
each of these " extra systoles," as they are called, and become 
very nervous about their condition. They are sure they 
have heart disease. Some say that their heart "jumps," 
others that it "stops." Some of these are merely nervoi 
persons; in some the unpleasant exi>erience follows the 
of tobacco, of coffee, tea, etc.; in some it is caused by im 
gestion; some have real heart disease, in which extra aystolefll 
are common enough. Sometimes each second beat ia very 
feeble while the others are strong. These feebler waves may 
be real pulse waves, due to feeble beats. In some cases of 
digitalis poisoning this pulse is found; in others all these 
feeble beats drop out, — that is, are not felt at the wrist — 
and we count only half the true heart beats. The doctor 
thinks the di^tahs has slowed the heart beautifully, whereas 
!a]ly the heart ia poisoned and is beating twice as fast as he 
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I thinks. But more often one feels a pulse like this when there u^^l 

a markedly "dicrotic" wave, such as occurs in typhoid feverj^^f 
that is, the feeble wave is only a part of one pulse beat. Unlead^^l 
careful, one will count this pulse as twice as frequent aa i^^| 
really is. .^^1 

The next point one notices is the pulse-rale. In the norma]^^| 
man the rate is about 72 beats per minute; in the normal 
woman about 80. The rate depends somewhat on the position 
of the patient. For instance, the pulse-rate of a normal man 
is about 66 when he ia lying down, 71 when he is sitting, 81 
when he is standing, and even more when he is walking. 
This is why we insist that patients with heart troubles shall 
he flat as much as possible; they thus save the heart about 
15 beats a minute, 900 an hour, 21,600 a day. The rate 
depends on the age also. At birth the pulse-rate of the normal 
child is from 124 to 144. It becomes gradually slower until 
puberty, when the normal rate is from 72 to 92. 

The rapidity of the heart is controlled at the base of the 
brain, through the tenth or vagus nerve. Cut thia nerve, 
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and the heart mU coatioue to beat, but only 26 or 28 times a 
ipinute. In the Stokes-Adams disease ibis is about the rate. 
The vagus is not cut, but a little band of muscle fibres, the 
"wire" over which the contraction passes from the auricle, 
the usual starting-point of a contraction, to the ventricle, is 
so injured by disease that few stimuli pass through. The 
result is that the auricle continues under control of the brain 
and beats almost the normal number of times; but the ven- 
tricle is, in an extreme case, entirely independent and so 
beats 26 or 28 times a minute. In other cases a few of the 
stimuli do pass,, so that the rate of the ventricular pulsation, 
and hence of the wiist, is 28 plus the number of the stimuli 
that pass from the auricle. In this disease we can see the 
veins pulsating more than seventy times a minute — nnce the 
pulse of the v^na comes from the right auricle — and can count 
a very slow pulse at the wrist. Patients with the Stokes- 
Adams disease have frequent fainting spells. 

A multitude of causes can increase the heart rate. When 
this is very high, the condition is called " tachycardia." Among 
these causes are hard muscular work; mental influences, as 
emotions, surprise, fear, delight, etc.; alcohol, coffee, fever. 
An increase in heart rate is as much a symptom of fever as 
is the rise of temperature, while the pulse-rate in fever is of 
even greater value for prognosis than is the temperature. 
No matter how high the temperature, one does not worry 
so long as the pulse is fairly low; but let the heart rate rise 
to 140 or over, and the outlook becomes at once more serious. 
As a rule, in a strong man the pulse-rate will increase about 
five beats per minute for each degree of rise in temperature. 
In some fevers the rate is increased more than this, as in 
pneumonia especially and in fevers with rapid respiration. 
In other high fevers the pulse-rate may rise scarcely at all. 
This is true of typhoid fever, and often of meningitis, while 
in yellow fever the pulse becomes slower as the temperature 
rises. 

During a break in cardiac compensation the pulse is nearly 
always rapid. In exophthalmic goitre a rather rapid pulse 
is one of the most important s3rmptomB. A rapid pulse and 
very low temperature occur in "shook" or "collapse," due, 
for instance, to accident, to severe hemorrhage, to peritonitis, 
etc Some persons have attacks of "paroxysmal tachy- 
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cardia." That is, the heart suddenly begins to beat fast, 
about 160 per minute, often exactly twice or exactly three 
times as fast as before; then in a few minutes, hours, or days, 
it suddenly returns to its former rate. These attacks often 
occur in cases of myocarditis without the patient's knowing 
anything about them; but when these paroxysms occur, as 
they sometimes du at intervals for years, in an apparently 
healthy nervous person, he is usually painfully aware of them. 

In "bradycardia," or an abnormally slow pulse-rate, one 
must be sure that the heart rate really is slow and that 
there is not a loss of many feeble beats. The most common 
cause is jaundice, for the bile in the blood poisons the heart. 
It occurs also during the convalescence of fevers, typhoid 
especially, but also of many others, and in yellow fever during 
the attack. The pulse is chronically slow in myxcedema; 
in all conditions increasing the intracerebral pressure, as a 
fracture or brain hemorrhage; in Stokes-Adams disease; 
when the heart is poisoned by digitalis, sometimes by co5ee 
or tobacco; in many chronic debilitating diseases, etc. 

The next point to notice is the tension of the pulse, — 
that is, the amount of pressure we must use to prevent the 
pulse-wave from going any further in the artery. We press 
with one finger and feel for a wave beyond that finger with 
the others. As a rule, we can easily close the artery, but in 
cases of arteriosclerosis and of Bright's disease we may press 
very hard and yet beats will pass through. But we may be 
deceived. Sometimes there is an unusually large branch 
connecting the radial and ulnar arteries below the point 
observed. Then press the radial as hard as one will, and i 
wave is felt beyond, but this wave "comes back" and d<M 
not pass under the pressing finger. 

Then we notice the character of the pulse. It may 1 
"big" and "bounding" or "small" and "feeble." It may t 
"quick," as in aortic insufficiency. In such a case the wavi 
strike the fingers with a quick, sharp stroke of surprising fore 
One can feel the pulse even at the fingers' tips, can a 
flesh under the finger-nail blush, etc., with each beat (til 
"capillary pulse"). But this same pulse is felt in i 
anfcmias. in some nervous persons, and in almost any n 
person after a warm bath. 

Sometimes the heart-beats are feeble, and the puli 
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are scarcely felt or even not felt at all. This occurs near 
death from any cause, in some cases of mitral heart disease, 
and in Addison's disease. A feeble rapid pulse is a serious 
sign, but when the pulse is feeble and not rapid one should 
carefully examine the wrist, for a person with such a pulse 
may have an unusually small radial artery. In some persons 
this artery runs down the side rather than the front of the 
wriist, and the vessel may exhibit other abnormalities that 
might deceive us in judging of the pulse. For that reason 
we should always feel both wrists and then, if necessary, 
other arteries, especially the facial. In aortic stenosis, a 
condition in which the blood is slowly squeezed into the 
aorta through a small hole, the character of the pulse is, as we 
would expect, not "quick," but "slow." This has relation 
not to rate, but to the speed with which the wave reaches its 
crest. Sometimes the dicrotic wave b distinctly felt. In a 
case of fever this wave suggests typhoid, but it is common 
enough in other fevers. 

And, lastly, we judge of the thickness of the vessel wall. 
We first close the artery with one finger and then with the 
other fingers feel the empty vessel. The normal radial 
artery of a young person cannot be felt through the skin, but 
with increasing age it becomes thicker and stiffer, so that it 
feels hke a rubber tube; and when the arteriosclerosis is 
extreme, it feels like a "pipe-stem." Then not only is it 
uniformly thickened, but in the walls are solid plates which 
make it feel like a "goose's neck." Arteries which are sclerotic 
are usually tortuous also and may appear like a snake under 
the skin. (The temporal artery is normally always snake- 
like.) The blood in them is, as a rule, under high tension. 
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SIGNS AND SYMPTOUS 
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Observation of Symptoms. — IVith a confidence not for- 
merly felt, the trained nurse is now entrusted with the care 

of the patient for most of the day and is held responsible for 
the correct observation and recording of the important feat- 
urea of the case. She is supposed to have experience aa well 
as knowledge and to be able to recognize each disease's 
danger signals, and these, for the most part, can be read only 
by the trained eye. 

The mental condition of the patient should always be 
watched. While marked abnormahties are easily recognized, 
one may easily fail to detect their first traces, which indicate 
the time to begin active therapy or to guard the patient or 
his friends. 

Among the abnormal mental conditions are the following: 
"apathy" or mere indifference, well illustrated in nearly 
all typhoid patients; the "twilight" condition in which the 
patient is " half -awake," often delirious when quiet, fairly 
easy to arouse; "somnolence," which renders the patient 
abnormally sleepy, and which is sometimes the first sign of 
oncoming diabetic or urseraic coma; "stupor," from which 
he can only with difficulty be aroused; and "coma," from 
which he cannot be aroused. 

Conditions of mental confusion are to be observed. la i 
various mental states the patient is not "orientiert" as to 
time, place, persons, etc. That is, he is not sure where he 
is, how he came there; he is doubtful as to the time of day, 
or the day of the week, etc. 

Unusual loquaciousness, mental exaltation, or the reveiBO 
— depression of spirits — are often important signa. 
suggestion of ideas of persecution, a distrust of surroundin) 
and delirium in a patient without fever should put the ~ 
on her guard. 

All the features mentioned above may be, but 
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always, signa of actual mental disease. We nov turn to 
features present in persons of normal mentality. 

Near the befpnning of this chapter we would emphasize 
the difference between the signs and the symptoms of a disease. 
The symptoms are those features of the patient's condition 
of which be himwif complains. The signs are evident to the 
doctor also. The latter he can see, or hear, or feel. For 
instance, a patient compluns that every time be takes a 
breath he has a pain in hia side, and therefore he draws only 
rapid, quick, short breaths. This pain is a symptom. We 
have at first only bis statement to lead ua to believe that he 
has pain. We see the character of his respirations and sup- 
pose that be is not trying to decdve us, but be might be 
doing so. Even if we were convinced that it was p^n that 
made him take such short breaths, still we should be in doubt 
as to the ori^n of this pain. He might have pleurisy, or 
rheumatism of the chest wall, or neuralgia of the intercostal 
nerves, or he might only imagine the pun. The doctor listens 
to the chest and hears a faint scratchy sound. This scratchy 
sound is a sign and we are sure he has pleurisy. 

Now, symptoms are really poor data in jud^ng of the 
nature or the severity of a (^ease, and yet tt is they that 
trouble the patient, and, no matter what his condition may 
be, when they disappear he calls himself well. Herein lies 
the success of quacks and of dealers in patent medicines. 
They cure symptoms, and their patients are satisfied. And 
herein lies the failure of many of the best-trained doctors. 
They concentrate their attention on the disease causing the 
symptoms, and try by curing it to save the patient from 
future trouble; but if they do not Boon relieve the symptoms, 
their efforts are neither understood nor appreciated, and the 
patient will employ a doctor that makes him comfortable 
near the beginning of treatment. Later, when the disease is 
more advanced and the Bymptoms cannot be controlled, be 
may, or may not, regret that he changed doctors. To make 
a patient comfortable and to cure his dif^ease are two separate 
problems, and the doctor should be an expert in both. 

But, while signs are the province of the doctor, symptoms 
are in a peculiar way that of the nurse, and she should apply 
herself to learning those innumerable little "tricks" of her 
profession by which pati|n|^||w-«i^|^»amiortable, remem- 
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bering that no symptom ia too trivial to be disregarded if it 
troubles the patient, and that the skilful application of siqiple 
nursing methods can transform a complaining suSerer to a 
contented and fairiy comfortable patient. 

The public, long educated by the advertisements of 
various proprietary medicines — advertisements that empha- 
size abnormal feelings — has been very slow to believe that 
there can be serious disease without symptoms. And yet 
this is true of some serious diseases for the most of their 
course, and of a larger number of diseaaea during some part 
of it, especially the early part, while they are still curable. 
The small cancer that will later kill the patient is often 
unobserved for a long time. Many a man learns for the first 
time when he applies for life insurance that he has heart dis- 
ease or advanced Bright's disease, which thus far has been 
entirely without symptoms, but which later will be only too 
evident. A man may lie dangerously ill of typhoid fever or 
tuberculosis, and yet be happy because " he never felt better." 
Some man who died from accident is found at autopsy to 
have had an aneurism which he never suspected, or a gastric 
ulcer almost ready to perforate the stomach wall. Another 
man, who never knew he had-a serious heart trouble, falls 
dead of angina pectoris. Many more illustrations might be 
given, but these are enough to show how hopelessly at variance 
are our feelings and our condition. 

Many serious diseases make their presence known to the 
patient chiefly through disturbances of organs other than the 
ones diseased, disturbances which can be cured only by 
relieving the primary disease. Here is a patient who sits 
upright in bed in his effort to breathe. He has a distressing 
cough and expectorates much sputum, and also blood in 
considerable amounts. Examine his lungs, and a severe 
congestion and bronchitis are found. He is sure that he has 
a serious lung trouble, but he really has a heart trouble and 
doesn't know it. The lung congestion and bronchitis would 
clear up in a few hours, could we cure hia heart. Here is a 
patient with "rheumatism of the feet;" they are swollen 
and sore. Or he may have trouble at the opposite extremity 
of his body, — a terrible headache, and hemorrhages into bill 
eyeballs. Or his trouble may be exactly between these 
extremities of his anatomy, — in his stomach,— and any 
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■eeing his attacks of vomiting will believe that there lies the 
trouble. But neither his feet, head, nor stomach is diseased; 
his real disease is in his kidneys, organs which have not them- 
selves given one single symptom. Here is a man who knows 
he has hemorrhoids, and who also has almost died from 
profuse hemorrhages from his stomach. He does not know 
that a serious liver disease is at the bottom of both these 
conditions. 

Sometimes the primary trouble is much less serious than 
those which it causes. This patient has chronic laryngitis 
and bronchitis, but it is possibly an unsuspected suppuration 
in the nose which originally caused these troubles, and 
which now keeps them alive through the pus which constantly 
drips down into the throat. Here is a dying man. He has 
had repeated attacks of that most terrible disease, acute 
endocarditis, which have injured his heart, each more than 
its immediate predecessor. Now he is in a pitiful condition 
and cannot live long. Tliis man in the next bed has had 
repeated attacks of inflammatory rheumatism, and is now a 
helpless cripple. But the primary trouble in both these 
cases may have l>een a simple chronic tonsillitis, which they 
do not know they have hadp' Had that been cured months 
or years ago, the chances are that these men would now 
be free from the diseases that afOict them. 

In a much larger group of cases the organ which ^ves 
rise to the symptoms is not, so far as we can see, diseased, 
although its function certunly is disturbed. The symptoms 
of wiiich the patient complains are signals of trouble in some 
other, perhaps distant, organ. The organ producing the 
symptoms resembles the semaphore seen beside the railroad 
track. Its arm is raised, or the red Ught is shown, and the 
engineer of the approaching train stops the engine, not be- 
cause he thinks there is anything wrong with the semaphore, 
but because it indicates trouble farther on, perhaps half a mile 
down the track. So there are persons who have the most 
distressing attacks of asthma, — attacks which may lead to 
permanent and serious lung trouble, — and yet these attacks 
are sometimes only signals indicating adenoids in the roof 
of the pharynx, or a polyp in the nose. Here is a girl with 
troublesome attacks of nasal obstruction, but the swelling 
of the mucous membrane of her nose is perhaps only a signal 
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of trouble in her pelvis. This child has had epileptic attacks, 
and yet they may possibly stop if proper attention is paid 
to the eyes or to some other organ. This person complains 
of headache, sleeplessness, loss of memory, inability to do 
mental work, but all these symptoms disappear when 
his constipation is cured. As a final illustration we give two 
of the most common experiences. Some dyspeptic patients 
may for weeks complain of no symptoms but those from the 
stomach, — utter loss of appetite, gastric distress, and fre- 
quent vomiting. We may treat the gastric condition, but 
without success. The trouble is a little unsuspected patch 
of tuberculosis in the apex of one lung. The gastric symptoms 
are the signals of danger (in the lung) displayed at a distance, 
in an organ (the stomach) not itself diseased. In chronic 
appendicitis, again, it may be the stomach that seems to be 
the suffering member. 

Finally, we wish, in this connection, to speak, not of 
symptoms of definite disease in healthy organs, but of referred 
pains, — severe pains distant from the seat of the disease. 
In gall-stone colic much of the pain may be in the shoulder; 
in acute inflammation of the gall-bladder the pain may all 
be in the left side, a foot away from that organ; in pelvic 
trouble the pain is sometimes in the back or the head; in 
incipient hip disease the pain is in the knee; in heart disease 
the pain may be down the left arm; etc. 

We have attempted to show how easily one may bo 
deceived if he depends on symptoms. If one searches for 
signs with seeing eye, he will, in practically all such cases 
as those cited, correctly locate the real trouble. 

Of all symptoms pain is the one which interests patients 
the most. We here emphasize the truth, too little understood, 
that pain is an unpleasant sensation, nothing more, and is 
never imagined. Imagination may be its cause, but the pain 
thus produced hurts just as truly as pain produced by a real 
disease. Pain is only a phenomenon of consciousness; it ia 
always real, even that felt in a dream. If the patient is too 
unconscious to feel it, there simply is no pain, no matter 
how badly the person's body may be injured. 

Pain is always mental and never is in the place where we 
think we feel it. A common illustration may help. Suppose 
that (Fig. 115) A is the home of Mr. Smith, of Baltimore, &ad 
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that bifl telephone is connected through a central siritch-board 
mth other telephones — B, C, D, E, F, etc. Mr. Smith has but 
one instrument. The bell rings. He takes down the recover, 
answers the "Hullo," and aaks, "Who is it?" For if the 
voice is unfamiliar, he has no idea who or where the stranger 
is. This person may be at any of the nineteen thousand or 
more instruments in Baltimore, or at any one of those in the 
towns around, or even in a distant city. The same receiver 
serves Mr. Smith for all, the same diaphragm of iron by 
vibrating renders audible all 
the messages that come over 
the wire to his ear, and Mr. 
Smith answers all by speaking 
into the same transmitter. 
The stranger gjves his name 
and his address. Then Mr. 
Smith can "locate " the speak- 
er. But Mr. Smith does not 
always ask, "Who isit?" He 
often recognizes at the first 
word a familiar voice, and ia 
almost sure that he knows 
where his friend ia. He then 
seems to talk with his friend 
directly, as if in the same room 
with him. He can almost see 
his friend as he listens to his 
voice. Or the person who has 
called him up gives no name, 
but has something to say about a grocery order, or refers to 
the contents of a letter which Mr. Smith wrote yesterday. 
Mr. Smith at once knows the firm whose representative is 
speaking. But, whatever the message, whoever or wherever 
the speaker, Mr. Smith hears only his own receiver vibrating. 
And yet he often says, "I recognized the voice at once." Of 
course he did not hear his friend's voice. Perhaps miles of 
wire separated him and that friend whose voice was repro- 
duced by his one receiver. While he is often fairly certain 
of the voice, though perhaps never positive, he is never sure 
of his friend's exact location and must believe he is just 
where he says he ia, for the voice will sound the same at any 
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of thousands of instruments. Now suppose that the wire 
ia down. The friend may call for hours, but Mr. Smith sus- 
pects nothing. Or perhaps Mr. Smith is asleep. The bell 
rings, the instrument is in perfect order, but Mr. Smith pays 
no attention, no matter how important the message may be. 

Let Us now change the figure (Fig. 115). A is the "aen- 
Borium," the seat of consciousness in our brain, which is tightly 
enclosed in the skull. The brain is connected with the various 
sense organs by nerves. One of these sense organs receives 
a stimulus and sends a nervous current to the brain. There 
this nervous current is in some way "reproduced" into, or 
at least transformed to, a sensation. Whether this sensation 
is pain, touch, heat, light, sound, or some other sensation 
depends on the sense organ from which it came. For instance, 
I burn my finger, C. The endings of the sensory nerves at 
that place send a current to A, and my mind "feels" the 
pain. I do not feel the burn any more truly than Mr. Smith 
"hears his friend's voice." Two feet of nerve separate that 
burned finger and my brain. I feel the sensation into which 
my sen.'iorium transforms the nerve current. If the nerve 
is cut I feel no pain; the mechanism of my sensorium remains 
mute, although the finger was burned and my mind was 
capable of realizing it. Or I am stupefied by ether, and I 
feel no pain. The nervous currents go to the brain, the brain 
receives those nerve currents, but the mind "has a deaf ear 
to the telephone." 

In the cose of the telephone the person calfing us up tells 
his name and number if we ask; in the case of the sensorium 
we cannot ask, and if we do not "know the voice" of the 
burned finger, we cannot, though we feel pain, tell the nature 
or perhaps the location of the injury. The young child who 
does not yet know the voice of his sensations does what 
telegraph operators do in time of war. He sends his messages 
over more than one wire, and verifies the answers. This is 
why the child, when his finger pains him, looks at it to see 
if it is red, and touches it to see if that touch increases the 
pain. A very young child seems to recognize but few sensa- 
tions. Perhaps he does not know, if we bum his finger, 
whether he feels, sees, or tastes that bum. But slowly he 
"learns the voice" of his sensations and becomes able to 
distinguish his visions from his taates, his tastes from sounds. 
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etc. Later he learns to localize these sensations and knowa 
whether the "hurt" came from his toe or his finger. 




The adult can seldom be fooled about common sensations 
from organs which frequently send messages, but even an 
adult can be badly fooled about the origin of sensations from 
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those organs in which sensations seldom originate. For in- 
stance, a woman has a pain In the right side. Did that pain 
originate in the muscle wall, the nerves there, the kidney, 
the gall-bladder, the gall-ducts, the liver, the appendix, or 
some other organ? The question is sometimes very (UfEcult. 
We press at various points, asking each time, "Does this 
cause the same pain?" If we are not able to reproduce it, 
we ask the gyntecologist to pass a long catheter through the 
bladder and ureter, into the kidney itself, A little fluid is 
injected, and the woman cries out. Again we ask, "Is that 
the same pain?" and from her answer we know whether her 
oripnal pain was or was not due to an increased tension of 
urine in the pelvis of the kidney (hydronephrosis). 

By "localizing" pain we moan "projecting" it. We feel 
the burn in our brain, but by our imagination we "project" 
it to the burned finger, much as Mr. Smith imagines himself 
talking directly with his friend, oblivious of the miles of 
wire between them. 

In the case of the many "referred pains," and by these 
we mean pains felt at some distance from the disease, the 
trouble probably lies in the "switch-board" of the nervous 
system. We do not "know the voice" of some sensation, 
and 80 we cannot locate it. But we do our best, and we pro- 
ject it, often wrongly, to that part of the body from which 
we are accustomed to get similar sensations, and which 
"uses, in part at least, the same wires" as does that internal 
organ from which came the sensation. 

There is one "number" at our nerve-telephone-exchange 
which is always "calling up" but which seldom gives its name. 
We refer to the brain cortex, where are stored up the memories 
of all our past sensations. This can "imitate the voice" of 
eye, ear, skin, etc., to perfection. It does this in a dream. 
Also, we sometimes say, "I thought I heard you speak," 
and, when you say you didn't, we say, " I must have imagined 
it." What we should say is, "I did hear you speak. The 
voice I heard was just as truly your voice as that which I 
now hear, but the nerve current causing the sensation of your 
voice came, not from my ear, but from my cerebral cortex, 
where are stored up many records of your voice. " Breaiiu,^ 
hallucinations, etc., are sensations from the cortex. 

Of greater importance than these sensations which b 
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in the cortex is that element which the cortex adds to prac- 
tically all of our sensations. In the sensations which we 
experience every minute we do not see, hear, or feel exactly 
what we say we do. We evidently get skeletons of sensations 
and fill in the details with our imagination and memory. 
I glance at you and get the picture of your face, as a whole, 
but a glance of the same duration at any stranger's face 
would give me very little detail. My memory fills in the 
details of your face. 

The detdls of the symptoms of disease are provided chiefly 
by the cortex. A man has a pain in his abdomen, and some 
one suggests appendicitis. At once the pain assumes a 
certain character; it resembles the pain which some man 
with appendicitis once described to him. He is sure his con- 
dition is serious, and he certdnly feels ill. The doctor is 
called in and tells him that his pain is on the wrong side. 
From this time on he has only a simple colic. 

But often it is not the quality, but the location, of the 
pain that the cortex supplies. ''Phantom limbs" are a good 
illustration of this. A man has his arm cut ofiF. Often the 
cut end of the nerve is irritated and sends currents to the 
brain. For years every nervous current travelling over that 
nerve started from the hand and arm and was projected back 
to them, so that it is no wonder that the mind projects to 
exactly the same spot the sensations coming over this same 
nerve, and that the man distinctly "feels" his arm. This 
point has many practical bearings. For instance, facial 
neuralgia is due to inflammation in the nerve itself or its 
ganglia. The patient feels the pain in the areas of skin from 
which that nerve comes, because his mind projects them 
there. Sometimes after the nerve is cut the patient com- 
plains of the same pain in the skin. We laugh and say, 
" It is impossible for you to have pain in the skin, for the nerve 
is cut; you imagine it." The patient might answer, "The 
pain never was really in the skin; it was in the nerve running 
from that skin. I mentally projected it to that skin because 
the skin was formerly the source of all the sensations which 
ran to the brain along that nerve. If, now, nervous currents 
still run to the brain from the stump of that cut nerve, is it 
not natural for me to project the pain to that same area of 
skin? And does imagination in this case play a more promi- 
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nent part than in the ckb of the normal sensations of a healtl 



Neurasthenia. — In the preceding paragraphs we have' 
spoken of symptoms, especially pain, as an introduction to 
a discussion of neurasthenia, which in its pure form may be 
described as a nervous fatigue with the symptoms, but none 
of the signs, of organic disease. The symptoms may be thoaea 
of the most distressing disease of any Idnd. I 

This is a most important disease for nurses to study, 
because its prevalence in this country gjves it the name 
"the American disease," because to the nurse is due the 
credit of most of our cures of neurasthenia, and because to 
understand a case of it means that one has a rather broad 
knowledge of the nursing of alt diseases. 

Neurasthenia does not shorten a man's Ufe; in fact, it 
lengthens it, for no one takes better care of himself or demands 
better care from others than does the neurasthenic. The 
neurasthenic never dies from hia malady, but whole families 
are literally sacrificed to it, for he demands their care and 
consideration with a jealousy almost insane. Hence every, 
neurasthenic cured is a family released. For each neurasthenit 
cured some one deserves much credit. Give one hundrei 
persons ill with typhoid fever only simple nursing, withoul 
medical attention, and vis medicatrix ntUuree will cure at lei 
eighty-five per cent, of them. For these cures no doctor cai 
claim any credit. But submit one hundred cases of neuras-' 
thenia to simple nursing, and very few, if any, will recover, 
while the majority will become worse. Typhoid incapacitates 
a man for a few weeks; neurasthenia often for a lifetime. 
The typhoid patient dies but once, the neurasthenics 
daily," and may suffer with an intensity actually not equaJli 
in any other disease. 

A case of pure neurasthenia may be described as a nervous 
bankrupt who pays attention to some trivial sensations which 
any normal person might have, believes them to be impor- 
tant, and worries over them. The chances are that nervous 
exhaustion due to any one of many conditions — business, 
for example — prepared the way. His worry about his symp- 
toms is now the cause of further exhaustion, and this ci' 
viciosuB exhausts him more and more and makes his coi 
deplorable. 
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It ia probable that most of the nervoua currents travelling 
from different parts of our body to our brun never give rise 
to sensations. Our heart makes a noiae every time it beate; 
our stomach chums the food with vigorous peristaltic move- 
ments. The wonder is that we are not in actual pain all 
the time. But these sen8ati(KiB are "subliminal." Let e-d 
{Ftg. 117) be the limen, or threshold, of consciousness. We 
may suppose that only those sensations which are of sufficient 
intensity to rise above this line are noticed. That is, we 
should be unconscious of g and just feel e, but / would prob- 
ably be s strong sensation, even a severe pun. The great 
majority, of sensations, induding particulariy all from the 
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natural operations of our organs, are subliminal. So we do not 
bear our heart beat, feel our stomach contract, etc. But this 
limen is not a constant point, for we are continually raising or 
lowering it. When we are intensely interested in a book, for 
instance, we do not hear our friend speak to us, or see near 
us something that under ordinary conditions would attract 
our notice. The limen for these sensations has been raised. 
Ag^n, we are intensely interested and strain the eye to see, 
or the ear to hear, or the fingers to feel that which interests 
U3. We lower the limen to these sensations, and stimuli 
which under ordinary conditions would be subliminal are 
perceived. This is practically what the neurasthenic has 
done. He has permanently lowered the limen for sensations 
from that organ which worries him, and so feels many more, 
and all of them more acutely, than does the normal mau. 
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This man is sure he has heart disease, and his heart may 
actually pain him severely. This man has so severe sensa- 
tions from his stomach that he rolls in agony on the floor. 
He suffers so much that he will consent to any operation, 
will even commit suicide; and yet the nervous currents which 
travel to his brain and give rise to these sensations need not 
be any stronger than those in some man who, because his 
limen is at a higher level, hardly notices the sensations from 
the stomach. 

Let us change the figure. Look at this insect under the 
microscope. It is only a dot, and you cannot make out any 
details. Now turn down objective III. The field, or the 
circle of light which you see, is of exactly the same size, but 
the insect now almost fills it. Now turn down objective VI. 
The field is still of the same size, but only a part of the insect 
can be seen at one time. Try lastly the oil objective, and 
only a tip of one leg or wing can occupy this same field, so 
much has the insect become magnified. But again examine 
the specimen itself. The insect has not changed at all in size; 
we have merely changed the lenses through which we looked. 
So it is with sensations. The same stimuli may be transformed 
into sensations of so different magnitudes that they may be 
scarcely felt, or felt distinctly, or felt acutely, or felt with 
painful intensity; and yet the nervous current is the same for 
all; it is the 'Mens of the cortex" that is changed. 

Neurasthenics are usually worried by the sensations from 
some one organ. This man hears of a disease and be^ns to 
study his sensations to see if he has any of its symptoms. The 
advertisements of patent medicines state that given symptoms 
indicate certain diseases. They are adapted to making the 
reader a neurasthenic with the symptoms that the medicine 
professes to cure. Sometimes a guilty conscience chooses the 
organ. But more often the organ chosen has been misused, 
and, although we can see no abnormality in it, we believe 
that it has reason for sending stimuli of unusual severity to 
the brain. The gastric neurasthenic, for instance, has gen- 
erally misused his stomach for years by improper habits of 
eating. There is usually some little irregularity of action 
of the heart in the cardiac neurasthenic. 

It may be asked why patients with organic disease and 
manifest reasons for pain are not all worse neurasthenics 
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than the men mentioned above. Some of them are so, but 
they are surprisingly few, and this fact emphasizes the im- 
portance of nervous fatigue, of a keen mind, and of an abun- 
dance of erronious notions in the production of a first-class 
neurasthenic. 

We have already mentioned the lack of relation between 
the seriousness of a disease and the severity of its symptoms. 
We add here that nature is kindly, and that with disease, 
especially one caused by germs, she usually sends an anaes- 
thetic which soothes the pain. Very few persons suffer much 
while acutely ill, provided they are not subjected to super- 
fluous ministrations; for the too solicitous care of a loving 
relative can add greatly to a patient's misery. This is the 
great surprise to hospital visitors, who expect disease and 
suffering to be correlated. They look down the rows of 
beds and ask, ''Is any one here really ill?" Most persons 
gradually become dull, then stupid, then drowsy, then un- 
conscious as death draws near. Some patients are partially 
anaesthetized, *' toxic," during the whole of a fever. This 
makes typhoid fever a relatively "comfortable" disease for 
the patient, and confuses us much when we are trying to 
determine whether or not there is developing a peritonitis 
from perforation. Peritonitis due to appendicitis is a rather 
painful disease, but peritonitis due to perforation is not so 
painful. This patient cried out with pain. Fifteen minutes 
later, when the doctor came hurrjdng to the ward, the patient 
was asleep. When awakened, he was comfortable, but vexed 
that his slumbers were disturbed, and denied that he had had 
or then had any pain. He wanted to be let alone. He com- 
plained of almost no pain when the abdomen was then pal- 
pated, and yet even at that time a fatal peritonitis was devel- 
oping. In fact surprisingly few very ill persons are really in 
much or any physical pain. Of course the case is quite differ- 
ent with the surgical patients and with patients who have 
any of the various colics — hepatic, renal, etc. — belonging 
really in the "traumatic" group. 

But the neurasthenic suffers acutely. He gets angry when 
truthfully assured that the "terrible pain" around his heart 
does not denote heart disease, and that in real heart disease 
the heart itself seldom ^ves pain. He cannot understand 
why the "unbearable pains" in his back do not indicate 
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Blight's disease, although really serious Bright's diseaee is 
painless, so far as the kidneys are concerned. His pains are 
"terrible" and "unbearable," as some neurasthenics prove 
by their suicide, but for just that reason we doubt that he 
has organic disease, or even any disease at all. The severity 
of his pain makes us skeptical as to its seriousness. Thin 
is well illustrated almost daily at the entrance door of all 
large hospitals. "Doctor, come at once. The man is suffer- 
ing terribly. He is screaming with pain," telephones the 
attendant, who admits new eases, to the doctor. And the 
doctor finishes what is then occupying him, muttering to 
himself, "Neurasthenic, probably." "New patient," saya 
this same attendant on another occasion, "but he seems very 
comfortable;" and the doctor with a little experience hurries, 
for he knows that, while the chances are there ia no Deed of 
haste, among those "comfortable" men are many very ill, 
but ancGsthetized by the toxins of their disease. 

Neurasthenia presupposes nervous bankruptcy. Nervous 
force is somewhat like money. We have a certain reserve 
capital of this force, and a certain daily income, and we 
daily expend a certain amount. Those whose income is large, 
or whose expenses are small, seldom suffer. But those whose 
income is small, or who are extravagant in their use of it, 
sooner or later come to nervous bankruptcy. Those who 
inherit a "nervous disposition." which usually means a small 
bequest of nervous force, and who eat poorly, sleep poorly, 
work hard, and, above all else, worry, are the nervous spend- 
thrifts. It does not signify how much a man works, or how 
important or pressing his work is; it does signify how much 
nervous force is being expended in doing it, and how much 
the man has. And any one can guess at the result. Some 
persons in performing a simple task spend twice as much 
nervous force as others in doing a much harder one. 

Of all the "leaks" of nervous force, worry is the worst. 
Unfortunately, for nervous exhaustion, the body does not 
build an antidote, which could make it a "self-limiting dis- 
ease," but, the weaker the neurasthenic gets, the more hope- J 
less becomes his condition, for he sleeps progressively worse, ' 
or he eats less and less, or he worries about his condition 
more and more, all of which means a geometrical progres^on 
downward to nervous bankruptcy. Then begin the symptoms 
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of mental fatigue. He cannot apply himself to mental work; 
he is "too tired to think." If be is a business man, he may 
make bad errors in his business and thereby lose money; 
if be is a doctor, he may make errors in his practice and there- 
by endanger his patients. Patients suffering from mental 
fatigue are incapable of decision, anxious, "absent-minded," 
or they are egotistical, irritable, and extremely uncomforta- 
ble to deal with. They are very emotional. They have fears, 
or " phobias." (In this chapter we include the psychasthenics 
with neurasthenics.) Some will not cross an open square, 
some fear the dark, some cannot comfortably be alone, etc. 
Certun symptoms arc very common: the headache on the 
top of the head; the pain at the back of the neck and at the 
lower end of the spine; muscular weakness; dizziness; a 
rapid, irregular heart; a punfuUy throbbing aorta; nausea; 
vonuting; diarrhcea; skin flushes and itching; and a host of 
other symptoms. 

The diagnosis depends on the symptoms mentioned above 
and on our ability to exclude other diseases, which is difficult 
to do, as some grave diseases begin with marked symptoms 
of neurasthenia and very few signs of disease. This is true 
of Basedow's disease, tabes, dementia paralytica, and even 
of typhoid fever. 

The treatment of neurasthenia deserves the most careful 
study. Each case must be treated individually, and yet there 
are several general rules which hold in practically all cases. 
The treatment should be rigid in every detail, else little may 
be gained. To carry it out 100% wall means a cure; only 
90% well gives almost as bad a failure as only 10% well. 
The proof of this is that one can accomplish as much (or more) 
in six weeks in a hospital as in six months at home. The 
object of the treatment is reconstruction and re-education — ■ 
a new person. The patient is a nervous bankrupt. He must 
first allow his capital to reaccumulate, and then learn bow in 
the future to live within fais income of nervous force. He must 
be completely isolated from that environment in which his 
neurasthenia developed. He is safest in a room in a hospital 
which makes a specialty of such cases, and without a letter, 
newspaper, verbal message, or visit from the world out^de. 
If the patient will not voluntarily agree to this, we refuse the 
case. A compromise of even 5% in the isolation is not to 
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appalling abundance. The chances are that our patients 
have suffered from gastric aymptoms. The chancee are that 
their doctors have ^ven various diets, one cutting out "acid 
foods," aDother starches, another fats, etc., and many cases 
come in a half-starved condition and afraid to eat almost 
everything. But if our diagnosis of neurasthenia is correct, 
the stomach, however much pain it may have caused, can 
and should digest painlessly almost anything within reason, 
and will do so if it must. The stomach is like a siwiled child. 
The more it is considered, petted, coddled, the more unruly 
it becomes; the more attention it demands, the more pain 
it ^ves. It needs figuratively to be whipped into subjection. 
After a few days of rebellion it usually handlea well all the 
foods ^ven, including those which previously caused dis- 
comfort, and after that all generally goes well. It is interests 
ing that one should need to prescribe food. The patient is 
told that everything on the tray is medicine, to be eaten to 
the last crumb or drunk to the last drop. Some patients who 
suffer much from a certain dish as food will not suffer at all 
from the same dish eaten as medicine. 

Of course, if the patient insists that a certain vegetable 
has always distressed him, it is well to "forget" to serve that, 
but he should not for an instant think that the omission is a 
concession to his tastes, for no small point is gained by a 
demonstration that there is nothing which he cannot eat 
without discomfort. He should gain weight. The gfun is in 
itself unimportant, although it usually is encoura^ng, but 
nervous force seems to be stored up best during periods of 
gain in flesh. 

Hydrotherapy is very valuable. The cold pack at night 
and the cold sponge bath in the morning are among the best 
tonics of the nervous system, but some patients sleep better 
after a warm bath in the evening. 

Many patients are constipated, and this should be over- 
come through habit and diet. The patient should attempt 
to have a movement every day at just the same time. The 
diet should be rich in foods containing much fibiDUs tissue, 
such as fruits and green vegetables. A recent patient who 
had regularly taken a laxative for twelve years was able in 
three weeks to form a habit so fixed that often "he did not 
need to look at his watch to see when nine o'clock came." 
24 
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After resting in bed for the prescribed time the patient' 
uses a back-rest, then sits up in a chair, then walks. Then 
be^ns the most important part of the cure, for all the aymp- 
toms on account of which be came to the hospital return with 
increased violence. His whole day must be full; there must 
be something for each hour, — reading, walking, resting, and 
working. The amount of exercise should be increased daily, 
until, if pos^ble, bis best pre%iou8 records have been broken. 
Now is the time to re-educate him, to show him that the things 
which he thought he could not do he now can do. Tell him 
that he was like an electric automobile run down. Its recharg- 
ing is a slow process, and while it is going on there is little to 
show, but ttie force is evident when the machine is put to 
work. Then comes a transitional vacation away from work 
and from hospital atmosphere, finally a return to home and 
work. The patient should have the strength, energy, and 
enthusiasm to return to work, and the recently acquired rules 
and habits so ingruned that he will not relapse. 

Hysteria. — Hysteria may be defined as a disease in which 
the mind produces objective signs as well as subjective symp- 
toms of organic diseases. It may be described as the un- 
conscious and skilful imitation of almost any disease, espe- 
cially a serious one, with its signs and symptoms almost 
exactly reproduced, and with certain additional signs peculiar 
to hysteria and called the "stigmata" of this disease. While 
it is most common in women, it occurs in men also, and it 
spares no age, the form present in children under ten being 
one of the hardest to detect. 

The first broad division of this disease separates the 
convulsive from the non-convulsive forms, of each of which 
we give a few illustrations. The minor convulsive form may 
be illustrated by the attacks of alternate laughing and crying 
which the lay mind associates with " hysteria." Other patients 
have convulsions which may resemble epilepsy bo closely 
that only an expert can tell the differences. One of the 
differences which it is most important to observe is that 
during the convulsion the patient may hurt others but never 
hurts himself. He never falls " hard," as if shot, and he never 
chews his tongue. The major convulsive type is seldom seen 
in America. Patients with this form have a series of c<h1'>'j 
vulsive attacks which lasts for several days. 
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Among the non-convulsive fonns is the common hysterical 
paralysis. There is no type or form of organic paralysis which 
may not be emulated in hysteria (Osier); hemiplegia, para- 
plegia, monoplefpa, all occur. Of course, between these and 
the paralyses due to organic disease there are differences, 
of which the most important is that the hysterical paralysis 
suddenly gets well. But the muscle is as truly paralyzed 
in the hysterical as in the organic type, — that is, the will is 
unable to contract it. 

Many of the incurable diseases of the spinal cord — lateral 
sclerosis, insular sclerosis, etc. — may be mimicked so success- 
fully that the later recovery alone shows ua the error in diag- 
nosis. Various forms of rhythmical spasm, of tremors, etc., 
may continue for months. Farts or one half of the body may 
become perfectly ansssthetic to touch, pain, etc., or, on the 
contrary, may be exquisitely hypersensitive. Some hysterical 
patients are blind, some are deaf, for months. Among the 
hysterical pains, which are very severe, are the following: 
backache; pains, in the gastric re^on, simulating the pains 
of gastric ulcer; pains, in the appendix, emulating the pains 
of appendicitis; especially, puna in the pelvis. These gastro- 
intestinal features may be very distressing. The extreme 
pun, nausea, vomiting, including the true fecal vomiting 
(supposed to be due only to intestinal obstruction), even 
hemorrhage from the stomach, the extreme constipation or 
violent diairhcea, and not only loss of appetite, but aversion 
to food, may lead to the most extreme emaciation and death. 

Some hysterical patients have a very rapid pulse, some a 
very slow one. Some have dyspnces, some a hiccough which 
may last months. Some have spasm of the respiratory 
muscles which causes peculiar cries, whoops, or noises mimick- 
ing animals. 

There are cases of hysterical rheumatism in which the 
joints are acutely inflamed, — that is, become swollen, red, 
hot, painful when touched or moved. And, finally, there ia an 
hysterical fever, which may run a course like menin^tis, 
with stiS neck; or like peritonitis, with abdominal pain; or 
like consumption, with bloody sputum. 

The diagnosis of hysteria depends on the past history of 
the patient, on the slight variations between the case and the 
disease which it simulates, but especially on the discovery 
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of the stigiBAta of hysteria. These inclade the following: 
lighing lesinration — that is, a ''catching of the breath" 
every fifth or sixth respiration; the very common ''globus 
hystericus" — the sensation of a ball rising in the throat; the 
areas of anesthesia, usually between the mpples; the con- 
tracted fields of vision; the tendency to emotional outbreaks; 
and convulsive seizures of various kinds. 

In jud^ng of these cases one is apt to be far too unkind. 
There often is a tendency to deception, but, for the most part, 
these patients believe in their diseases more firmly than do 
their friends. They are usually " unfortunate in their parents " 
and inherit strong neuropathic tendencies; they have usually 
been even more unfortunate in their eariy tndning and have 
never learned to control themselves; and they are often so 
unfortunate as to employ doctors who treat seriously their 
various ailments. 

The treatment is that for neurasthenia, vigorously carried 
out, especially so far as isolation is concerned, and with the 
emphasis laid on the re-education. Here the trained nurse 
who is also a specialist is not only important, but indispensa- 
ble. The patient must be handled with the greatest tact and 
firmness, and taught how to control himself. 

Many specialists believe that the condition is congenital 
and should be dealt with chiefly in closed institutions. 
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"nion word* of the eucceeding index which are defined on the pu« to 
which the indax refers an not included in this gloaBaiy. Tlwrefare ooth 
the pom^rj and the index must be consulted in case the d^nition of a 
word is desind. (», noun; a, adjective; v, verb; pi., plural.) 



A oollection of pus. 
AbaoTb, V. To suck up (as a apotife). 
Abmptlaa, n. The Buckiiu; up at one bod^ («.p., the liquefied food) bj 

another {e.g., the bowdwall}. 
Acetone, n. An easily evaporating liquid with a chaiacteristio odor, found 

in the urine of many eases of oiabetee. 
Add, n. A substance capable of combining with an alkali to form a salt. 

All acids turn blue litmus red. 
Acute, a. Attended with severe symptoms and of short course. The 

term is also used to deseribe processes which oontinue active, even 

though their course is very long. (See Chronic.) 
Adet>ln, n. One of the more complex aahca of protein combustion. 
Adhsnnt, a. United to; stuck to. 
Adhesions, n. pi. Fibers (usually of fibrin or fibrous tissue) abnomudly 

uniting two BUrfaces which nonnally are very near each other but not 

connected. 
AdhMire, a. Sticky. 
Adipose, a. Fatty. 
AdranaUo, n. That substance to which the secretion of the adieoals own 

its ability to contract the blood-veesels powerfully. 
Adrmab, n. pi. Two small ^ands just above the fcidiieyB. 
Affinity, n. Attraction. 

Agglutinate, v. To gather into mtiinm or dum^ 

AlDuniin, n. One of the ^up of simple proteins whidi are the chief con- 
stituents of animal tissue. Good examples are the white of e^ and 

serum slbumin. 
Albuminokl, n. One of a group of nitroeenous substances resembling al- 
bumin, but without its great food value (s-ip., gelatin). 
AUmentaiy, a. Nourishing. 

Atimentu; canal, n. The digestive tube from mouth to anus. 
Alkali, n. One of the bases, as soda or potash, which unite with aotds to 

form salts. All alkalies turn red litmus blue. 
Alkaline, a. Having the properties of an alkali. 
AkMs, n. pi. The dried juice of several species of aloe (a liliaceous i^ant), 

much used as a purgative. 
Alveolus, n. A small sac or vesicle (e.g., an air-cell of the lung), 
'-ibulatory, o. Notct"-""- '---' 
ildo^adda, ». pi. In 

tein combustion. 
Ammonia, n. A niseous compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. A. COM- 
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AnuEbs, n. One of the simpIeKt protOKoa. without niembmne, and which 
moves by means of pseudopods. It ie very common in fresh vr&ter. 
AuiEBA coLi i& & dangerous parasite. 

Amphibis, n. pi, A class of vertebrates (e.g., frogs) the members of vhich 
when young hve in the water only (_e.g., the ^polesj, and when adult 



n live 



I the ai 



Ampulla, n. A bottle-shaped tube. — that is, a tube which near its end ex- 

pands into a relatively lar^ receptacle and then opena by a small ori- 

hce [e.g., the common bile-duct). 
Amyl mtrite, n. An easily evaporatine liquid with characl«iiBtic odor, 

which, when iiJialed, expands the Blood- vessels. It is much used in 

angina pectoris and asthma. 
Amylopsin, n. A ferment found in the pancreatic juice, which changes 

starch into sugar. 
AniEStbetic^ a. Insenoible to touch and pain; n., that which produces in- 

Angiooeurotic, a. Pertaining to disturbed oervous control of the blood- 
vessels. 

Anterior, a. Toward the front of the body. 

Antiseptic, a. Preventing the growth of bacteria. 

Aorta, n. The largest artery of the body. It beginsat the left ventricle. 

Apex. n. The point or top of an organ. 

Areola, n. A colored ring- 
Arthritis, n. TnllammatioD of a joint. 

Ashes, n. pi. The products of combustion (i.e., of burning). (Food It I 
bumed-up in the body and aahes are the result. Those ashea fint j 
produced are complex, and these are themselves burned again ani" 
again, until moat of the ashes are eo simple that they can be burned a 
further.) 

Atony, R. Lack of ixiwer; weakness. 

Atrophy, n. A waatiog away. 

Atypical, a. Unlike the type; irregular. 

Aiiditoiy, a. Of hearing; pertaining to hearing. 

Aura, n. The sensation preceding an epileptic convulsion. 

Auricle, n. One of the heart's upper chambers which receive the blood m 
pump it into the ventriclee. 



Bacteriolopcal examination, n. The search for, or the study of, bact«ri& 
in the material under examination. 

Belladonna, n. Deadly nishtshade. Its important constituent is atropine. 

Bilirubin, n. The chief coloring matter of bile. It is derived from hemo- 
globin. 

Bland, a. Mild; soothing. 

Bolus, n. A rounded mass of food. 

Bronchi, n. pi. The branches of the trachea, which oonduet the air to i| 
air-cells of the lungs. 

Bud, n. A small protuberance, such as develops in the skin in glanders. 1 



C. 

Cachois, n. A depraved condition of health, characteritied by e 

tion, anecmia, and weakness. 
Caecum, n. The pouchlike beginning of the colon, into which both ■ 

bowel and appendix open. (See page 123.) 
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CakUM tiKiu, n. Tisiue in which lime salts have been deposited by the 
blotid. 

Cslculus, n. A "stane" (t.;., a solid mass consisting usually of mineral 
matter). 

Cslibre, n. The interior diameter of a tube. 

Calomel, n. Mercuroua chloride. TC is a very commonly used pu^;e. 

Calorie, n. A heat unit ; the amount of heat necessary to raise the tempera- 
ture of 1000 gam. of water 1° C. 

Cancer, n. A popular tenn for any growth that tends to cause death. 

Capsule, n. 1. The membranous envelope of an organ (e.;;., the bver and 
the kidneys). 2. The covering of the renal glomeruU (Bowman's c). 
3. The layers of motor fibres at the base of the brain. 

Carbobydnite, n. The chemical teim applied to one of that group of sub. 
stances which includes all sugars and starches. 

CaiboD dioxide, n. A gas consisting of carbon and oxygen, and an im- 
portant constituent of exhaled air. 

Cardia, n. 1. The heart. 2. The cesophageal opening of the stomach. 

Cardiac, a. Pertaining to (I) the heart or (2) the cardia of the stomach. 

Carotid, n. The principal artery of the neck. 

CartiUge, n. Gristle. The tissue which covers the ends of bones. 

Catheter, n. A tube to be introduced through a canal into a cavity in 
order to empty the bladder, renal pelvis, middle ear, etc. 

CautMy, n. Any hot metal instrument used to bum or to irritate 

Cellulose, n. The chief constituent of vegetable fibre. 

Centimetre, centimeter, n. The hundredth part of a metre. It is equal to 

0.39 inch. 
Cential nervous sntem, n. The brain and spinal cord. 
Cerebellum, n. That part of the brain lying below the cerebrum and above 

the pons and medulla; the "hind-brain." 
Cerebnnn, n. The anterior and chief portion of the brain. 
Chemical, a. Pertaining to chemistry, that branch of science which deals 

with the composition of substances. 
Chloride, n. A salt of hydrochloric acid. 
Chlorophyll, n. The green coloring matter of plants. 
Cholera, n. A very serious epidemic dysentery. 
Cbolesterln, n. A solid alcohol, the chief constituent of gall-stones. 

but a constituent of many body tissues, especially the nervous 

Chorea, n. Any one of several diseases marked by convulsive, involun- 
tary, and irreeular muscular movements; St. Vitus's dance. 

Chronic, a. 1. Of long standing. 2. A term describing conditions which 
are the results of acute processes. (E.g.. in some firms of "chronic" 
nephritis there is no longer any real nephritis; there are only the scan 
of former acute nephritis.) 

Cilia, n. pi. Short hairs which some cells possess. In the case of certain 
protozoa these hairs are their means of locomotion. Man has layers of 
epithelium covered by these cilia (the bronchial mucosa, e.g.), which 
sweep off" any dust-particles, etc., which may settle down on the 

Ciliated, a. Covered bv cilia. 

Cirrhods, n. The hardening of an organ due to on increase of its fibrous 
tissue. (Cirrhosis Is practically synonymous with sclerosis, but is 
used almost exclusively of the liver, and originally had reference to the 
color [reddish-yellow] of that organ when thus diseased.) 

Cirrhotic, a. Hardened. 
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Clavicle, n. The coUar>bone. 

Cocc^ynla, n. Pain at the lower tip of the Hpioe. 

Colitis, n. Inftammation of the colon. 

Collapse, n. Extreme prostration. (Especially used of a euddenl; d» 
vpioping proat ration.) 

Colon, n. The large intestine. 

ComA, n. Unconsciousness from which the patient cannot l>e aroused by 
external fitimuli — Ehftking, shouting, etc. 

Conutose, o. In a stale of coma. 

Combuatioii, n. Buraingi union with oxygen, producing heat. (See pa^ 
148.) 

Compensation, n. The making good of a deficiency; the counterbalancing 
of a functional ticfect. 

Complication, n. A diseaae or condition which develops during the course 
of another disease. The origin of the complication usually is, but may 
not be, in the previous disease, which it always modifies. 

Confluent, a. Running together; blending into one. 

Congenital, a. Existing at or dating from birth. 

Congestioo, n. An abnormal accumulation of blood in any part or organ. 

Conglomerate, a. Massed together. 

Constitutional, a. 1. General (in contradistinction to local). 2. Inher- 
ent. 3. Invading the whole body. 

Constrict, v. To make narrower or smftller. 

Consumption, n. Any disease which maJiea the patient "waste away"; 
the popular term for pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Contagious disease, n. Any disease which can be directly communicated 
from the pitient to those about him. It is not synooymoua with in~ 

a the shortening of one or 

'oluntary contraction of the 



fectio 



1 limb due 



Contractuit, n. A distortion o 
more muscles. 

Convulsion, n. An unnatural, violent, and ii 
miisclM. 

Comea, n. The transparent front portion of the eyeball. 

Cortex, n. The surface part (Iwneatb the capsule) of an organ. The cor- 
tex of the cerebrum is the external gray layer which contains the 
important brain cellsj the renal cortex contains practically all the 
secreting cells of the kidney. 

CtaniaJ nerves, n. pi. The twelve paira of nerves which branch off from 
the ceutrw nervous system in the cranium. 

Cranium, n. That portion of the skull which encloses the brain. (The 
remainder of the skull forma the face.) 

Creatlnin, n. An important nitrogenous constituent of the urine. 

Crisis, n. 1. The turning-point of a disease. (Used when the transition 
is sudden and spectacular,) 2. Paroxysmal disturbances when severe 
or spectacular. 

Croton oil, n. Oil pressed from Croion tiglium. It is a violent purge. 

Ciypt, n. A small aac or foUicle. 

Cuivatuie, n. 1. A bending or curving, as of l^e spine. 2. The upper 



IvaiuiD, n. (. n 

and the lower a 



if the stomach. 



Curve, n. A term used of the line of the charted temperatui 



The derma, or true skin. 



A bluish discolor 



n of the skin due to deficient o 



of events or eymptoma which is complete, and w. 
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Cylindilul epithelium, n. Epithelial EnembraDes, one cell deep, the single 
celLi of nbich are shaped nomewhat like cylindets, with their long axea 
at right angles to the surface of the membmoe. 

Cyst, n, A cavity which has a wall of new-fomied diseased tissue and 
whirh containa fluid. 

Cystic, a. 1. Pertaining to a cyst. 2. Pertaining to the urinary bladder 
or the gall-bladder. 

CjBtoscoplc examinatioii, n. The direct bepeetion of the inside of the uri- 
nary' bladder through a tube provided with suitable means for illumi- 
natug the cavity of the bladder. 



D£bris, n. pi. Fragments; rubbish. 

Decompose, v. To become rotlea. (For this process certain bacteria are 

ee«enLial.) 
Delirium, n. Mental coofusion with excitement. (Used of a temporary 

mental condition.) 
Delusion, n. A belief of which the falsity is capable of easy proof but which 

is tenaciously held. It is a evrnptom of an abnormal mental condition. 
Dementie, n. A form of mentsJ disesae marked by deterioration of, or 

actual loss of, the intellectual faculties. 
Dendritic, □. Branching tike a tree. 

Desquamate, v. To abed the surface layer of anythiDg, as of the skin. 
Dextrose, n. Grape;-Bugar; glucose. 
Diabetes, n. Any disease one symptom of which is a persistant increase of 

the amount of urine. (See pages 222 and 226.) (Cases of Bright's 

disease with polyuria are excepted.) 
Diaphragm, n. 1. Any dividing membrane or thin partition. 2. The 

thin muscular membrane which separatee the thorax from the ab- 

Dicrotic, a. Having a double beat. 

Diffuse, a. Scatteml. 

DigestloQ, n. The process of preparing food for absorption by the aliment' 
ary canal. It is a process of liquefying solid substaDces and of break- 
ing up complex substances into simpler. 

Digital^ n. Foxglove, a plant whose leaves g^re a very valuable heart 

Dilate, V. To expand; to distend. 

Dilation, dilatatitm, n. 1. The state of being expanded. 2. The expanded 

part of a hollow organ. 
Dilute, V. To make weaker by the addition of a fluid. 
Dilution, n. I. The process of making dilute. 2. The degree to which a 

solution is dilut^. 
Discrete, a. &eparBt«; not running together. (Used of sores, etc.) 
Disease, n. A disturbance of the Iimction or structure of any part of the 

body. 
Disinfect v. To free from organisms (bacteria, etc,); to make innocuous. 
Diimtii], n. Theobromin sodiosalicylate; a popular stimulant to kidney 

Duct, n. A tube which conveys the secretion of a gland to its destination 
(e.^., the pancreatic juice Sows, through the pancreatic duct, from the 
pancreas to the bowel). 

Dyspepttla, n. Chronic disturbance of the function of the stomach. 



ESuBlon, n. The abnormal collection of blood-serum in one of the 

cavities, as tbe pleural cavity. . 

Elateriuai, n. The juice of the Bquirting cucumber. It is a poverftd'J 
purge. 

! ^ .. fg (3xpel (especially used of waste products). 

tuiuciBie, t'. To waste away in ftesh. 

Emaciation, n. The etafe of l>eiiig emaciatcii. 

Empyema, n. Pus in a Ixidy cavity, especially the pleural cavity. 

Encyst, V. To enclose in a cyst. 

Endemic disease, n. A disease found almost constantly in any ^ven lo* 

Endocardium, rt. The membrane which lines the cavities of the heart. 
Endothelium, n. Tbe serous membrane which lines the closed cavities of 

the body, as the pleural, pericardial, and peritoneal cavities. 
Enema, ti. A rectal injection. 
Eogprgtantat, n. Excessive distention with blood of the vessels of a part ■ 

of the ijody. 
Engulf, V. To absorb; to swallow up. 

EnGoform, a. Sword-shaped, as the lower end of the breast-bone. 
Enzyme, n. A chemical ferment (e.g., pepsin). 

Eosw, n. A red dye. _ 

Epidemic disease, n. A disease affecting large numbers of peraons at tbft I 

Epiglottis, n. A cartilaginous cover which closes the upper end of t 
windpipe during the act of swallowing, 

Epileptifonn, a. RMembling, but not identical with, epilepsy. 

Epinephiin, n. Synonym of adrenalin iq.v.). 

Epithelium, n. The membranes which cover the surface of 

and line all ducts which Open, even indirectly, on the surface < 
the body. 

Ethmoid, n. The sievelike bone forming the roof of the nose. 

Excreta, n. pi. Waste substances discharged from the body. 

Excrete, v. To remove useless substances from the body. 

Exophthalmic, a. Pertaining lo a condition marked by abnormdly pronu- 
nont eyes. 

Exsanguinate, v. To malie bloodless. 

Eztensoi^, n. The musclea which stnughten a bent limb, and which bold 
it straight. 

ExteniMl, a. 1. On the surface of the body. 2. Removed from the mid- 
line of the body, Extehnal secretion, n. A secretion pourvd ex- 
ternally (f .{f-, sweat}, or into a cavity which opens exlcmally (e.g., the 
pancreatic juice). 



1 



Faces, n. pi. The excretions of tbe bowels. 

Fat, n. A greasy substance composed of glycerin and one of manjr oi 

aeids called "fatty acids." 
Fauces, n. pi. The entrance to the throat. (The soft palat« and tbe t) 

sils fomipart of the fauces.) 
Febrile, a. ChBracteriied by fever. 
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Fecal, a. Connsting of fsoes; aB,/eeal TomilJiig. 

Femnal, a. Pertaming to the femur, or thigh-bone. Faiioa&L bino, n. 

A n«ak ipot in the lower abdomen where nipturat (rften ooour. 
Fennent, n. Any fnibstanoe (e.g., pepon) or oraaniam (.e^/., yeaat) which 

otm Dreak up a complex subotance into wmiMer nibitaoeeB. 
Fever, n. Any disease of which a praminent eympUaa ia the tiemtioa of 

the temperature of the body. 
Fitter, r. To paw a liquid through a cloth or porous paper in order to 

strain out solid p&rticIeB. 
Flagellated, a. Provided with flagella. 
FlageOum, n. A long threadlike appendage used by some protoioa in lo- 



FlalMlke, a. Lunp. (Used of jointa.) 

Flatulence, n. Ihe condition charaoteriaed by abnormal quantities of gas 

in the stomach and bowels. 
Flexor, n. The muscle which bends a limb. (Opposite of extensor.) 
Fondgn bod^, n. Any body or structure which ooea not belong in th« part 

where it is found. 
FoirieHs solutiocu n. A much used medicine containing anenic. 
Fulminant, a. Sudden, severe, and rafnd in course. 
FtmcWoo, n. lite normal or special action of a part. 
Functional diteaae, n. A disturbanoe of an organ's function without aaj 

demonstrable change in that organ. 
Pmifbnii, a. Spindle^haped; tapenog at both enda. 

0. 



faction settle in dead tisaue and cause it to " rot," this proceea ia called 



Oastrfc, a. Pertaining to the stoma(£. 

Gaatn^intsBtlnMl, o. Pertaining to the alimentary *'«"'*l 

General panda, n. (See Paresis, page IH.) 

Germidoal, a. Capable of killing genus. 

Oenni^ n. Bacteria. 

Giant (Bdema, n. (Bee AngioneurotJo oedema, pam 216.) Giant cedema 

is the term applied to huge angioneurotic swellings. 
Gland, n. An organ of which the function is to produce a secretion. 



Glottis, n. liie aperture of the larynx between the vocal cords, through 

wnich all air passes into and out of the luiwi. 
Glycerin, n. An alcohol which is the base of all fats, (/.e., ell fats are 



^ycerin combined with fatty acids.) 
G<ritTe, n. Enlaigement of the thyroid inland from any cause. 
Grain, n. The imit of weight in the troy and avoirdupois systems. It is 

BAout one-Gf teenth of a gram. 
Gram, giamme, n. The unit of wei^t in the metric system. It ia equal 

to Tsi grains, and is the weight at 1 c.c. of distilled water at 4° C. 
Grape-angar, n. Glucose. 
Onf^ n. (See Specific gnvity, page 161.) 
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HaUt BpunL n. The Bpasmodie, constantly recumDK contmction of mp> 

tain voluntaiy muscles. Usually the ajime movement is repeated, 

sometimes rhythmically. It beara no relation to chorea (q.v.). 
HAlIucinatioii, n. A false sense perception. The patient sees, hears, 

smells, etc., Chat which does not exist. 
Heartbuni, n. The burning eensation felt in the stomach in certain 

of dyspepsia. 
HematogcDOUB, a. Originating in the blood. 
Hemiplegia, n. Faralveia of one side of the body. 
Hemisphere, n. One half of those almost spherical organs which are par. 

tially divided into halves; as the cerebrum and cerebellum. 
Bemoirhage, n. An escape of blood from the blood-vessels. 
Hemotrbaglc ^pe, n. A very severe form of acute diseases in which there 

are multitudes of hemorrhages (into the skin, from nose, mouth, bowel, 

Hemorrhoids, n. pi. Piles. Enlarged and varicosed veins, especially of 

the rectum. 
Henbane, n. Hyoscyamiis. A powerful sedative. 
Hepatic, a. Pertainmg to the liver. 
Hepatization, n. A change in an organ which makes it resemble the liver 

(as, the lung in pneumonia). 
Hepatogenous, a. Originating in the liver. 
Hemia, n. A rupture; an abnormal protrusion of an organ (as of the bowd 

through Ihe muscular wall of the abdomen). 
Hippuric acid, n. An acid found normally in the urine. 
Hookworm, n. An intestinal parasitic worm, about a quarter of an ineh 

long, which causes severe anemia. 
Horn, n. Any part of an organ which in shape resembles a cow's hom (as 

the gray matter of the spinal cord when cut across). 
Hoet, n. An organism on which, or in which, a parasite lives. 
Humanized iymph, n. Vaccine virus obtained from the 

of a human Itcing. 
Humerus, n. The bone of the upper arm. 
Hylaine, a. Glassy in appearance. 
Hydrobilirubin, n. Reduced bilirubin (i.e., bilirubin from which some 

gen has been removed). U is the normal coloring matter of the st 
Hydrolysis, n. The splitting-up of a complex subatance by introducing 

water into its molecules. 
Hydrotherapy, n. The treatment oC disease by the use of water (bathing 

is usually meant). 
Hyperadditr, n. Excessive acidity. 

^pMpjnexle, n. Excessively high body temperature (i.e., over 106' F.). 
^persecretlon, n. Excessive secretion. 
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HyperBensltive, a. Over-a 



^p e t t n ipttj, n. An abnormal increase In the size of a part or oigao, 
(Hypertrophic, a.) "^ 

Hypodermic, a. Introduced under the skin. 

Hjitoglosaal, a. Situated under the tongue; as, the hypoglossal artery, t 
hypoglossal nerve, etc. 

Hypotbennto, n. Temperature lower than the normal (telow 97° F.) , 

Hypoxanth^, n. One of the more complex ashes of proteid combustk 
(See Ashes.) 

HyBterical, a. Resembling, but not necessarily due to, hysteria. 
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mopkfliie, a. Without known cause. 

Imnnine. o. Protected. Immune bodies are BubstADcea within ourorgana 

or blood which protect us ogainut a given diiease. 
Impacted, a. Wedged in. An Iupactbd bowel is one cortt&ining much 

dried fecal mailer which cannot be naturalJy evacuated, 
IncubatJOD period, n. The period between the time when a person 

catches a disease and the appearance of the first symptom of that 

disease. 
Indolent sore, n. A sore which ia aluggiah in its development 
Infectious, a. Caused by a diaeaae-producin^ getta. (An infectious dii- 

ease may or may not be a contagious disease. These two terms are 

not synonyma.) 
Infiltrate, c. To ooze into the spaces of a tiseue. 
Inflate, v To expand with gas. 
Infusicra, n. The product obtained by extracting the active principles of a 

substance by water and without boiling. 
Llguinal, a. Pertaining to the groin. The Inqi^inal bino is the apace 

through which the spermatic cord leaves the abdomen. It is the 

tavonte place for a hernia. 
Initial, a. 1. Beginning. 2. Primary. 
Inject, V. To force fluid into an organ, tissue, etc. 

Innominate, a. Unnamed. 1. The Innominatb abtebt is the main ar- 
tery to the right side of the neck and right arm. 2. The Ihnoiunatb 

BONE is the pelvic bone. 
Inoculate, v. To introduce a virus into the body. 

Inorganic, o. In chemistry aji Inoroanic sobhtance is one which con- 
tains DO carbon. 

Coming on stealthily oi 
.0. 1. NotstroDgeno 

ing (if used of heart valve). 
Intercostal, a. Between the ribs. 

Intercurrent, a. Occurring during the progress of a diseaae. 
Intermittent, o. Occi — ' ' ' '- ' 



rvals. An iNTKHMitrBNT fever it 



nea 
which the periods of fever alternate with periods of normal tempera- 
ture. (See Remittent.) 

Internal, a. Situated within; on the inside. The Internal cafsulb ia 
the innermost layer of white fibres at the base of the brain. iNrBBNAL 
RESPIRATION is the interchange of gases which occurs between the 
blood and the body tiasuea. Internal secretion is a secretion 
poured into a blood-vEssel. 

InterstitiBi, a. 1. Occujiying the spaces between the important tiaaues of 
an organ. 2. Pertaining to the connective tissue of an organ. Intkr- 
STttiAL NBPHBi-na IB a fonn of inflammation which seems to affect 
especially the connective tissue between the Iddney tubules. 

Intestine, n. The alimentary canal from the pylorus of the atonuich to the 

Intracerebral, a. Within the brain. 

Intnvenoiu, a. Within the veins. 

Intubation, n. The introduction of a tube. 

Invade, v. To ext«nd into, or to grow into, an organ or part. 

Invert, t>. To chan^ one kind olsugar into another. (Thia change ia one 



•ta^e of sugar d 



»tion.) 



Ltctoee, n. Milk-sugar. 

Lacuna, n. A hollow npacc. 

LaiTOZ, n. An organ confiifl tin ft of cartilages, miigclee.tuid the vocal eoi_ 

and situated at the upper cxtremitj of the windpipe; " Adam's apple, 
Latent, a. ConceaJcd. 
Laudanum, n. Tincturo of opium. 
Lavage, n. The washing out of an organ (as the stomach, bowel, etc.}. 
Laxative, n. An agent which "loosens" the bowels. 
Leviilose, n. Fniit-eugar. 

Litmus, n. A coloring matter used to distinguish acids and alkalies. 
Utie, n. A unit of measure in the metric system. It is 1000 c.C. a 

nearly equals a quart. 
Lirid, a. Congested: pole lead-color. 
Lobar, a. Affecting a whole lobe. 
Lobe. n. One of those natural divisions of an organ which are marked « 

fav fissures or by bands of connective tissue; as, a lobe of the tiver^ 

lobe of the brain, etc. 
Lobular, a. Affecting lobules. 
Lobule, n. One of the natural divisions of a lobe. 
Local, a. Linjited to a part. 
Lumen, n. The space inside a tube. 

Lymph, n. The fluid which bathes all the cells of the body. 
Lymphatics, n. pi. The system of vessels in which the lymph flovs. 
Lysis, n. The gradual decliue of a disease. 



Ualignant, a. Virulent; threatening life. 

Haltoee, n. A sugar formed during the digestion of starch. 

Mania, n. A fonn of insanity marked by great excitement. 

Bbrrow, n. The contents of the central cavity of a bone. 

Masklike, a. Expressionless; immobile. 

Measled, measly, a. I. Spotted. 2. Containing the embryos of tmM 

Medulla, n. The marrow. M. oblongata, the bulbous upper extremit 

of the spinal cord. 
UAmbranous coUtiB, n. A form of colitis in which sheets of mucus ai 

evacuated. 
Meninges, n. pi. The membranes which enclose the brain and cord. 
Meniscus, n. A bodv shaped like a crescent. The film of fluid whi^ 

creeps up the wall of the enclosing vessel. 
Mesenteij, n. The fold of peritoneum which attaches the bowel to ths 

abdominal wall. 
MiliAi7, a. Of the size of millet seeds. 
Minim, n About one drop. 
Mitral, a. Resembling a mitre; as, the miirot v<dva. 
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Ifixed nerve, n. A nerve containing both motor and sensorv fibres. 

Motile, a. Able to move. 

Hotoi aphasia, n. (See page ISS.) Motor cell. The nerve-cell whioli 
supplies a muscle-fibre with the stimuli to contract, Motoe neuron. 
A unit of the iDOtor-nerve apparatus. It coneists of a motor-nerve 
cell and all the Gbres which belong to it. (See Neubon, also Senbobt 

NBUHON.) 

HudlaglDDUii, a. Like mucilage. 

Hudn, n. The chief constituent of mucus. (It is a sticky substance 
consistiiw of a protein and a carbohydrate.) 

HticoMe, n. pT The mucous membranes collectively conudered. 

Mucous, u. Containing, resembling, or producing mucus. Mucous coli- 
tis, A disease of which one of the chief symptoma is excessive secre- 
tioD of mucus by the laree bowel. (Same as membranous colitis.) 

Mucus, n. The sticky liquid which the mucous membranee secrete, and 
which owes its characteristica chiefly to mucin. 

Mural, a. Belonging to, or attached to, a wall. 



narcotic, a. Producing stupor, 

Haiea, n. pi. The nostrils; the openings into the nose in front and behind 
into the throat. 

Hasopboiyax, n. The part of the throat behind the nose and above the 
soft palate. 

nauSM, n. The sensation which makes one wish to vomit. 

necrosis, n. The death of tissue in a still living organism. 

necrotic, a. Characteriied by necrosis. 

nephritis, n. Inflammation of the kidney. (Popularly, although incor- 
rectly, a synonym of Bright's disease.) 

neuralgia, n. Paio which is felt along a nerve, but which is not due to any 
demonstrable change in that nerve. 

neuron, n. The structural imit of the nervous system. A neuron consists 
of a nerve-cell and its appendages. The latter are the one axon fibre 
along which it sends its stimuli, and its many dendrites, — fibres 
through which it receives stimuli from other cells. 

neutral, a. Neither acid nor alkaline. A neutral dye is one made by mix- 
ing an acid with an alkaline dye. 

nitrogenous, a. Containing nitro^n. 

nomenclature, n. The technical names used in any branch of science. 

Honnal, a. Typical; conforming to the natural order or law. A normal 
BoU soXulion (in medicine] is one containing the same per cent, of salt 
ae does the blood. A wirmal aolutian (in chemistry) is a standard 
solution which contains one gram of replaceable or replaced hydrogen. 

nucleated, a. Contaiiuiig a aucleus. 



ObUteiative, a. Tending to close the lumen of a tube. 
CEdona, n, A swollen condition of a part, due to a great ii 

fluid it contains within its tissues (not within its vessels.) 
Edematous, a. Affected with cedema. 
(Esophagus, n. The tube through which the food passes from the mouth 

to the stomach; the guUet. 
Olfactory, a. Pertaining to the sense of smell; as, the o^wAory nene (the 

sensory nerve of smell). 
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Omentum, n. A 

io the front 

Optic, a. Pert&ining to the eye or to the sense of vision (aa the optic nerve). 

Otkui, ri. A part of the body designed for the performance of a special 
function or group of functioDH. 

Orguiic compound, n. The chemical term for s Bubatance containing car- 
boa. (One poeaible exception to this rule is the carbonatea.) 



Palsy, n. Paralyais. 

Pandemic, a. Anecting a f^reat many persona over a wide area. (A much 
atron^r term than epidemic.) 

Papillaiy miuclei, n. 71I. Muscles which project from the heart wall within 
the ventricles to which the cords of the votves are attached. 

Papule, n. A small, round, solid elevation of skin. 

Paquelin's cautery, n. A caut«ry conaisting of a. hollow platinum point 
kept hot by a stream of burning benzene vapor. 

ParalyaLa, n, A loss of motion or of sensation in a. part. 

p£ra£lte, n. An animal or vegetable which lives ui or on, and at the ex- 
pense of, a larger animal or vegetable, called the host. (Se« Sapro- 
phyte.) 

Parenchyma, n. The essential, apecialited tissue of an organ. (E.g.. the 
parenchyma of the liver conaista of the liver-cells, not of the blood- 
vessels, the bile-ducts, or the connective tissue, all of which are im- 
portant parts of the hver.) 

Parenchymatous, a. Pertaining to the parenchyma. 

Paroxysm, n. A very sudden and severe attack. 

Patent, a. Ojien. 

Pathogenic, □. Producing disease. 

Pedicle, n. A stalk; a stem. 

PeMs, n. A basin. Used (1) of the cavity below the abdomen; (3) of the 
kidney's cavity, into which the renal pyramids project. 

Peptones, n. pi. £krlyproduc(fi of protein digeiition. Peptonefl are them- 
selves proteins, llie next step in their digestion gives amido-acid% 

Pericafdium, n. The closed membraDous sac enveloping the heart. 
Peripheral, a. 1. Pertaining to the surface. 2. Near the surface. Pehiphk- 

~ L NERVES are the nerves after they leave the br&in and cord. 
' ' Surrounding the rectum. 

The wavelike contractions by means of which hollow organs 

(bowel, etc.) move their contents along. 
Peritoneum, n. The serous membrane lining the abdominal cavity and 

covering the organs in the abdomen. 
Perle, n. 1. A capsule. 2. Shiny masses of sputum expectorated duria:ig 

attacks of asthma. 
Petechia, n. pi. Minute blood spots due to hemorrhages into the slcin. 

They are red or brown and of about pinhcad aJEe. 
Phagocytosis, n. The process, carried on by certain cells, as leucocytes, of 1 

actively ingesting and disposing of foreign matter— germs, food pai^ i 

ticloa, etc. f 

Pharynx, n. Tliat part of the throat which is behind the nose and mouth I 

ajid ends in the cesuphagus. 
Phobia, n. A fear. 
Pbymological salt solution, n. A solution of sodium chloride which e 

tains the same i«rcentage of salt as does the blood-plaama. 
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Pia mater, n . The innemiOGt lining of the brain and cord. 

Pigeon-breastMl, a. Having an abnonDally prominent breast-bone. 

Pigment, n. Coloring iiiBtl«r. 

Plaque, n. A patch. 

Pneumogastiic nerve, n. The tenth cranial nerve (the "vague" nerve), 
which sends fibres M heart and atomach. 

Polyp, n. A tumor with a Htalk. 

Polfuda, n. The paseinc of an eicessive amount of urine. 

PonSf Ti. That part of the base of (he brain which, like a bridge, connects 
Its various divisione. 

Portal of entry, n. Tfao spot where germs enter the body. Poutai. cm- 
cciiATioN. The system of veins which collect the blood from the or- 
gans of dieeation and can? it to the liver. 

Potency, n. Strength. (Used of Bcrums, antitoxins. et«.) 

Prechoreic stage, n. That stage in chorea after the illness begins but be- 
fore the irregular movements start. 

Premonitory, a. Forewarning. 

Piimuy, a. 1. Fitat in time or in importance. 2. Without known cause. 

Prodromal, a. Belonging to the earlier stages, as prodronud symplorTit. 

Prognosis, n. The judgment mode of the prospect of any given case's re- 
covery, 
iperitorieal^ 
layer of peritoneum and the abdominal wall. 

ProslatltLS, n. Inflammation of the prostate gland (the gland at the neck 
of the male bladder). 

Proteida, n. pi. Complex albumins. (The term includes nuclcoprotcids.) 

Proteins, n. pi. Simple albimiirs. 

Protozoon, n. One of the simplest animals, consisting of but one cell or of 
a few cells. 

Pruritus, n. Itchinff. 

Pseudocrisis, n. A false crisis. 

Pseudopod, n. A projcctioD of protoplasm which some protoxoa extend 
in the process of locomotion. 

Psychosis, n. An abnormal mental state not due to organic disease. 

Pulmoiiary, pulmonic, a. Pertaining to the tungs. 

Pulsate, u. To throb. 

Purge, purgative, n. A medicine to move the bowels frcelv. 

Pus-cell, n. A leucocyte which has migrated from a capillary into the sur- 
rounding tissue. 

Putrid, a. Rotten. 






eopei 



ition marked by pus in the u 



Quartan, a 
Quotldiaii, 



Kash, n. A sldn eruption. 

Reaction, n. 1. The response to certain tests [for acidity, alkalinity, etc.). 

2. The interaction of two or more substances brought into contact. 

3, Hesponse to a stimulus. Stage ov reaction. That stage of dis- 
ease after the crisis, when the improvement first begins. 

Rectum, n. The terminal portion of the large bowel. 
Reflex, a. A term used in describing phenomena which occur at one point 
25 



In response to a nerrous stunulus applied at another point; as, refltm 

Relapse, n. The return of an attack of fever ehortlj' after recovery seems 
aasured. 

Remittent, a. Characterized by remissiona, — i.e., by subaidenoes of symp- 
toms. (Between the attacks of a remittent fever the temperature 
doea Qot actually reach normal.) (See Intermittent.) 

Renal, a. Pertaining to the kidnev. 

Rennet, n. The suitably prepared mucous membrane of the fourth stom- 
ach of a calF, used to curdle milk in cheese-making. Its activity is due 

Rennin, n. That ferment of the gastric juice which curdles milk. 

Resolution, n. The return of a diseased part to its natural state. 

Retina, n. The dehcatc membrane n'hich is at the back of the eye and is 

chiefly made up of the branches of the optic nerve. 
Rheumatoid, a. Resembling, but not identical with, rheumatism. 
Rupture, n. 1. The forcible tearing of a part. 2. A hernia. 



Saccular, a. Pouch-shaped. 

SftUne, a. Salty. 

Saliva, n. The secretion of the parotid and other salivary glands. TUa 

fluid IS iinportant in softening the food and in starch digestion. 
Salivarr, a. Producing sahva. 
Salivation, n. An excessive production of saliva. (Usually a result of 

mercury poiaoning.) 
Salt, n. 1. Any compound of a base and an acid. 2. Sodium chloride, or 

table salt. 3. A saline laxative; as, Epsom s., Glauber's »., Carb' 

bad s.. etc. 

Blituent of 'Levant wormsecd," a dntg 

Saprophyte, n. A vegetable organism which (I) lives on dead organic 
matter, or (2) Uvea in or on a hving host without injuring this boat. 
(Whether an oreanism is a sapronbyte or a vegetable parasite dependa 
entirely on its effect on the host.) 

Scapula, n. The shoulder-blade. 

Scar tissue, n. Fibrous tissue which develops to rap^r an injury (e^., a 
cut) or to replace more specialized tissue which has died. 

Sclerosis, n. The hardeninz of an organ from excessive growth, through- 
out its structure, of fibrous tissue. This fibrous tissue usually de- 
velops to replace dead parenchyma cells. 

Sclerotic, a. Anected by Bclerosia; hard. 

Scurvy, n. A disease resulting from a long-continued diet which lacks 
fruits and fresh \'egetables. The important symploma are spongy, 
bleeding gums, a tendency to bleed, and painful muscles. 

Secondary, a. Due M> a known cause. 

Secretion, n. The special product of gland action. Secretions are either 
substances necessary for the proper functioning of the body (as gastric 
juice), or waste matter thus eLminafed from the body (as urine). 

Secretory, a. Pertaining to secretion. SECKSTonr NEtmosta, n. A ner- 
funetional trouble of which the chief 8>-mptom is excessi\'e secre- 
3r too little secretion on the part of the glands affected. 
. n. The youngest form of tlie malarial parasite. 

Seu-limltiBg dise«M, n. A disease which runs a definite course, independ- I 
ont of treatment. 
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The n 



e Btimuli and t 



•rve unit (the cell and it« Gbm) specialiMd t< 
transmit them to the central □ 



i nervous system. 
(The motor neuron receives the stimuli in the central nervouB system 
and tnuiamits them outwards to a muscle-fibre.) 

Septum, n. A partition. 

Sequela, n. An abnonnai condition which follows a disease which is di- 
rectly or indirectly its cause. 

Serodtis, n. Inflanunation of the serous membranes. 

Serous membranes, n. pt. The membranes lining the closed cavities of the 
body (the pleural cavity, the peritoneal cavity, etc.). 



Sigmoid flexuie, n. The S-ahaped loop of the large bowel on the left side 

of the abdomen, between the descending colon and the rectum. 
Silent areas, n. pi. Areas of the cerebral cortex the diseases of which give 

clue to their locabty. 
Sinus, n. A hollow or cavity; especially, one of the cavities in the cranial 

bones, conununicating with the nose. 
Slougb, n. A mass of dead tissue cast oS by the surrounding living tissue. 
Soap, n. The compound made of a fatty acid and an alkalL 
Soda, n. Sodium carbonate or sodium tiicarbonate. 
Softenuig of brain, n. (See page 207.) 
Spasm, habit, n. (See Habit.) 
Spasmodic, a. With sudden muscular contractions. 
Spastic, a. Constantly stiff. 
Specific, a. Specific acitvity is that activity for which a given organ is 

designed. SPBCiric cavbk or Specific aiUM, the only germ which 

causes a given disease. Specific diseases are diseases which are 

caused always by the same germs. 
Specific eravity, n. (See paee 161.) 
SphenoioiU sinuses, n. nl. The cavities in the sphenoid bone, which forms 

the back wall of the nose. 
Splenic, a. Pertaining to the spleen. 
Spur, n. A sharp pomt or projectit 

cencee in the noae.) 
Squamous, a. Resembling a scale. 



(Used especially of bony excres- 



Standard, a. Ae^pt«d as critenon for comparison. 

Starches, n. pi. The chief carbohydrates of the vegetables. Starches a 






e tasteless, and oi 



IS gran. 
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isily dissolved in water, a 
s of granules. 
irrowing; a constriction. 

Steppage gait, n. A " hi^-etepping " gtiit seen in patienta with paralysis 
olthoBC muscles whicb lift the toM. The foot is lifted high that the 
toes may not hit the ground. 

Sterilize, v. To destroy Ducro-organismB on any surface or in any fluid, etc. 

SMmoniaEtoid muscle, n. The conspicuous muscle of the neck which ex- 
tends from behind the ear down to the breast-bone. 

Stennmi, n. llie breast-bone. 

Strangulated betnia, n, A hernia in which the protruding loop of bowel i» - 
so pinched that its blood-vessels are choked and the loop therefore in 
danger of necrosis. 

Stroma, n. The tissue which gives shape to an organ and bindk togethet 
the cells of its parenchyma. 

Subaddity, n. Acidity below the normal 

Subacute, a. Moderately scute. 

Subclavian, a. Under the clavicle; as, the mbdatian orttry. 
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Subcutaneous, a. Under the skin. 

Sublingual, a. Under the tongue. 

SubmayiUary, a. Under the jaw. 

Sutnnuccwa, n. The tissue just beneath a mucouB membrane. 

Subnomul, a. Loner than normal; oa, subnormal temperature. 

Sugai, n. A soluble carbohydrate, sweet to the taste and found diasolved 

in the juices of plants. 
Sugar-(Te«, a. Containine no sugar. (Used of urine.) 
SupermotiUtj, n. A condition of excessive motility. 
Suppodtoiy, n. A solid mass containing medicine to be introduced into the 

Suppression, n. The sudden cessation of a secretion. 

Suppuration, n. Inflammation with pus formation. 

Suppurative, a. Pus-producing. 

Symptomatic, a. Of the nature of a symptom. Stuptomatic tbeat- 

MBNT is treatment designed to influence mdividual symptoms directly, 

rather than the disease producing them. 
^mptoms, n. ^. Tliose evidences ofdisease which are conspicuous. 
Synovitis, n. Inflammation of the synovial membranes (i.e., of the m 

branes which secrete the lubricating fluid of joints). 
^rineomyelia, n. (See page 202,) 
Sjatemjc. a. 1. Fertainmg to the whole organism. 2. Pertaining to an^ 

comoination of organs which act toward one end. (Arterioaclerosia 

ia a systemic disease because it affects the cardiovascular syBtem, — 

I.e., the arteries, veins, capillaries, and the heart.) 
^tole, n. The contraction of the heart. 

T. 

Tachycardia, n. Excessive rapidity of heart action. 

Tap, V. To empty of fluid. 

Tartaric acid, n. An acid obtained from fermented grapes. 

Tertian, a. Occurring everv third day. 

Thermic, a. Pertainmg to^eat. 

Thoracic duct, n. The largest lympb-veasel, into which all the others flow, 

and which empties into the largo vein of the neck on the left aide. 
Tolerance, n. The ability to endure certain agents, as a poison. 
Tonsils, n. jA. Exposed masses of lymphatic tissue in the mouth. 
Tophi, n.p(. Small deposits of sodium biurate seen in the cars, fingers, etc., 
1 gout. 

Toxin, n. Any poisonotia nitrogenous substance produced by animaia o 

plants. 
Trachea, n. The windpipe. 

Tracheotomy, n. The operation of opening the windpipe below the larynx. 
Tracing, n, A record on paper of a movement (e.g., of the pulse-wave). 
Trapeaus, n. The large muscle ui the back of the neck and thorax whoee 

border mokes the Tine of the shoulder. 
Traumatic, a. Produced by injury. 
Tricuspid, a. Having three flaps. 
Tubercle, n. 1. A very small lump. 2. A minute sphere of inflammatory 

tissue, about |^ inch in diamet«r, which is found in certain diseases, 

especially tuberculosis, to which disease the tubercles gave the name. 
Tubercular, a. Resembling;, but not due to, tuberculosis (i.g-, tubercular 

leproiy). 
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TnlMreoIasU, n. The diaesM oaiued bjr BaeHltu tuberouloBii. 

Tnbarcuknn, a. Caused by tuberculosis. 

Tnmor, n. 1. A BirelUng. 2. An ftbnonnal maM formed in tlu body by ft 

growth of tiatue which doea not belong there, or by an ezoeinve growth 

of the tissue which does bek^ there. 
Tartrinatad, n. Scroll-shaped. 1& Tubbinatb bonxs ore sbeeta of bcmes 



Ulcer, n. A cavitv on the aldn or on s mucous membrans which is left 

when there is death and sloughing oS ai tissue. 
Vndulatoij conns, n. A wavelihe coiuse. 
Ureter, n. The tube which begins at either kidney and empties into the 

urinary bladder. 
Urethra, n. The tube through which the bladder empties itself. 
Urethiiaa, n. Inflammation of the urethra. 
Uric add, n. (See page 161.) 
Unrtit^lln, n. A very conunonly used drug which desttnya gerais In the 

urmary passages. 

V. 

Vaccinate, v. To inoculate with any virus. In order to protect against a 

given disease. 
Vwns, n. The tenth cranial nerre. Also called the Pneumogaitrie nerve. 
Vane, n. A device to control the direction of the flow of a fluid. 
Valrute cormlmites, n. pL Folds of the intestinal mucosa which increaae 

the bowel surfaces, capacity for absorption. (See Fig. 66, p. 112.) 
Valvular, a. 1. PertauiinK to the valvee. 2. Affecting tha valves. 
Varless, n. pi. Permanently swollen veins. 
Vascular, a. 1. Consistinfof vessels. 2. Provided with vtmels. 
Vaaomotor nervae, n. pt. Those nerves which regulate the diaiueter of the 

arteries. 



A cavity or pouch; especially tlie cavities c^ the heart by 
whiidi the blood is pumped out of the heart, and the cavities in the 

Veelde, n. A small sao. 

Vessel, n. A tube in which Uood or lymph flows. 

VSU, n. pi. Minute fingerJike projections from the mucosa of the smslt 

bowel. (Bee page 112, fig. 66.) 
Annileoce, n. Quality of being dangerous or poisonous. 



Zantliln, n One of the more complex product* of proteid digeatlaa. 
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Antitoxin, 346 
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Antnun, 70 
Anuria, 1S8 

■taiuxia, M 
Apathy. 362 
Ap«x bwt, M 
Aplw^ 188 
ApniBa,MS 
Apoplsiy, 180, 204 
Appandioltli, 123 
Appmdlx »li«a»M, 127 
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BaeiUaiy dyientcry, 290 
Bacilli,23ft 
BaeUluria, 237 
Bacillus anthrmoia, 205 

ooli eommimia, 112 

diphtheria, 286 

dyaenteria, 290 

iofluenoB, 284 

laetis aerogoDM, 112 

lepra, 291 

mallei. 292 

paraoolom, the, 238, 239 

paratyphoid, the, 236, 239 

pestis bubonica 294 

tetani, 292 

tubereukMia, 06^ 263 

typhosua, 236 
Baeteria, 231, 235 

nitrifying, 229 
Baoteriolysia, 246 
Basedow's disease, 218 
Beef tapeworm, 337 
BeU's palsy, 193 
Beriberi, 206, 323 
Bigeminal pulse^ 347 
Bile, 130 

acids, 131 

-duets, 132 

pigment, 20 
Bilious fever, 244 
Biliousness, 116, 131 
Black death, 296 

measles, 311 

smaUpox, 314 

plague, 294 

vomit, 321 

-water fever, 331 
Bleeders, 34 
Blood. 11 

-building organs, 16 

-cells, 11 
red, 17 
white, 20 

-dot, 11 

coagulation, 11 

-corpuscles, 11 

count, 27 

crisis, 28 

diseases, 26 

laking, 18 

-plasma, 11, 16 

-platelets, 26 

poisons, 51 

-serum, 11 

stroma, 18 

-vessels. 38 
Blue baby. 62 



Body heat, 14 
Boil, history of, 21 
Bone-marrow, 19 
Bone, tuberculosis of, 280 
Bothriocephalus latus, 387 
Bowel, infarct of, 122 
Bowman's capsule, 155 
Bradycardia, 350 
Brain, softening of, 207 

tumor of, 190 
Break-bone fever, 322 
Break in compensation, 57 
Brick-dust sediment, 165 
Brick makers' anamia, 336 
Bright's disease, 153 
Broca's convolution, 187 
Bronchiectasis, 83 
Bronchiti^ 76 

acute, 79 

chronie. 80 

fibrinous, 80 

putrid, 80 
Bronchopneumonia, 79 
Bubonic plague, 294 

Calcium, 34 

Calculi, pancreatic^ 146 

zenal, 181 
Calyces, renal, 157 
Camp fever, 322 
Cancer of liver, 143 

of GBSophagus, 85 

of stomach, 101 
Capillaries, 11, 39. 40 
Capillary pulse, 350 
Caput Medusa, 139 
Carbohydrates in urine, 152 
Carbon monoxide hamoglobin, 67 
Cardalgia,94 
Cardiac asthma. 80, 346 

compensation, 57 

orifice of stomach, 89 

spasms, 105 
Cardio-vascular ssrstem, 40 
Carnivorous animals, 149 ■ 
Casts in urine, 153 
Catarrh. 73 

Catarrhal jaundice, 133 
CarthatioB, 117 
Cavity formation, 256 
CeU, 7 

Uood-, 11 

red, 17 

white, 11. 20 
Cerebellum, 183, 189 
Cerebral embolus, 43, 207 

hemorrhage* 206 



Cbalk-ctoiea, 221 



CoonuapUoD, SM 
of bovali. 370 
Coatinnnu brvr, 2M 



CoovoluMd tabula, 1S3 
CaaTolutidiu of bi^n, IfM 
Coovnlnoiu, 310 
Cord, tfoaai, IM 
CorODsiy mi 




ChfOnig intantitiBi aaphrltll, 173 
puuswtitu, 146 
puwiohyinBtoui nvphntl^ 170 
puuva eoncHtiOD. SI, 137 



Cntin, 217 
CriHi, blood, 28 



CmftU,328 
OreuktiOD of blood, 34 

mater, or Byitomio, 53 



Clot, blood, U 
Qnb foot, IM 
CowuUUoo of btood, 11 



Croup, membra' <otu, 287. 340 

■pumodio, 78 
Crowing ululd, 7$ 



Cylindriial bitf lahiMtadi^ 84 
Crrtie duot, 132 
Udiur. 182 
CyMiaaioiu diMua, S3S 

Dwuty famr, 323 
Dalirium eonlli, 347 
DamsDtiK pu^ytloa, IM 



Ccdie, (Bll-vtona, 13G 
ODllalsnl (dnaUUon, 43 
Cohm, 108 



dlab«tia,224 
OompauKtioB, evdiat^ ff 



fnniinltil bnrt 1iw»w. 61 
*nniapurinvei,U7 



DiabstM inmiudiu, 161. 228 

maUitua. 14, 147, 230, 233 
Dikbatlo oom^ 224 



Dictl'a aiam, V 
DfflnM 

DUIadao otgi 
DIS'tiaD.SS 
OktaUoa d bran. <8 
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DiphthMifc 20fl, 280, 309 
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IMplesiB, 200 


Funina fever, 208 






Diplococci. 335 


Fucy, 202 








F»lly cmU, 163 






ownLngitidl.. 282 


dUiTbc».147 








beut. S3 
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neisnds, 146 






DiwMinK BiunvUm. 47 


Feol mmitiDK 120 






Diuntia. lei 


Rbrin.ll 














Dropsy, U. H7 


Pil»ri» Bvierortii. 333 






Dumb chilK 330 


Fituimu, S33 






Dum dum lever, 383 


Finely Bnuiabr leueocylsi, SO 














Du« m«Wr. 282 


-Fli!ieyw,"336 






Dyienlery, 114 


■■F1lfc"210 






Dy.p.p.lm, 103, 


Flocellau. 328 






Dy.poffi«, 345 


Flml-joinl^ 100 
nomling kidney, 1T7 








•■Florida eompleiion," 33« 






Egyplinn chlonwi., 335 


FiHiu of Infealion. 234 






Elrph»ni™». 33< 


FoUidM, «Ii«ry. 238 






Emboli.m, 42 


Follioulu toMilliti^ 300 






nerebrsl, 207 


Food., 12. 87, 148 






Enibolu.. 42 


Pood-etuffi 87, 148 








Foot drop, 205 






End (Jtery. 41 


PronUl uniuM. 70 






Endocarditii, 4B 


Funetion of blood, 12 






WUU, 60 


of Kill. 10 














«iiDpl9. 50 


Fuifonn uuurum, 47 






.ulceralivB, 60 










Gall-bladder, 132 








-durt., 132 








«Wiii>. 133 








oolio. 136 






Epidemio panitllia. 317 


Oallop'iDC ODOHumpllan, 209 






Kpil.pv. 210 


Ganglia. 190 






Juluaniu, IBS 










Gartrie crisM. 103 






EpiMphrin. 281 


iuiOB. 00 






Epiilui*. 71 


GaMritb, acute, 02 






Eofp^n. Ill 


ohronie, 03 






ErmipelM. 208 


Oastraploau!. 00 






Eryth.m». 307 
















ElbmoU >btj>», 70 










Qerm,. 231 
















GUnde. di«u»> of. 31S 






Eiention. lEO 


GlHt. 2D8 








Gtobiu by^Urisiu, 373 
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Glonurultu, 155 
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EiophlhalmM. 313 


Glottis, sedema of. 78 






Gluoow. 16. 87. 130. 153 
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HTd)«ghlori>Mld.M 
mjAniytiia. 110 
Hydnortlk. 903 



HydiopbobU, S33 
Hydrothonz, 02, 170 
HypoMlditjr, lOe 




k lOS 



Impkotioo, (seal. 111 
InanbKtion, 830 
Inhnition of bomi, ISS 
Inb>rM«,43 
IdIhUoo, 233. Z 




IntamMWl uaunlcU, 102 
iDHrnuTSDt rabpw, 240 
iDMrmitlait fever. 344 
Intarnal capiule, 43, 18S 
IdIhiuI nai^nlioci, OS 
IntentitM aephritii. 173 
Int«Mili>l fluid. 109 
Intertine. dl™ of, 108 
ialmnt of. 122 
atatrncslloo of, 118 
ulsen of, 114 
latinu, a, 38 

HtnplUl (arer. 821 IntmaiUBaiitioii, US 

Hondi-taah. 280 lamUM. Ill 

Hontiactaa'i ofaons, 314 lavertin, 100 

BraJioM, 830 InvolnnUrr noMie, 3S 
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Macule, 312 


JbII fever. 323 




Malaria. 32S 


J»undiM. 133 




orBlnirais of, 328 


Jejunum. lOS 




pernieioui. 328 
Malarial typhoid fever, 244 


June cold. 73 








puatuio, 296 


•'K«n.eLi,"270 




Malta fever. 299 


Kidney.. 154 




HaltBM. Ill 


diKuuof, US, 1S6 




Maximum cardiac impuln. 


tutnrculooia of, Z80 






Knot! in bowel, 120 




Me»>l«..312 


Koeh'. liwi. 231 




Meaalea (of mnt). 3SS 


KapUk'i apoU, 310 




M>di>. 9, 38 


licliiK, 109 




Uednlhi, IS3 


LkclUB, 2oe 




Meduaa, head of. 139 


Lkkinc ol blood, IB 








Mtmbraooua eroup, 287. 


Liu^kl pneumonis, 2S2 




346 








Laryngili.. 76. 78 




Meninrti., 272, 282 


larynx, cedemB of. 7B 




Heniieua. 162 


LeiehiDU-DoDoviLD bodiee 


333 




Leproiy. 201 












LcsKT curvnture of alonue 


h. 90 










Leucooytoniii, 25 




Mijmim. 214 






Miliary luberculoei.. 271 








IJentery. 113 




Mitral area, M 


Liibtoing p>iB9. 203 






LijMie, 109 






Limit. c.rbohydr.te, 233 






Liver. .b.ce« of. 1*0, 327 




Momiag cough, 80 






Culex. 331 






ategomyia. 320 






Motor area of cortex. 43, 


Lobule of liver, 12B 






Lo«l leuon. 231 




aphaoia. IBS 


Lockjao, 392 




nerve., 190 






neuron^ 198 


Lo» fever. 241 




neuroKS. laatria. 104 


Lueg. 208 




Mould., 232 


Lumbago. 102. 30fl 




Mouth breathinf, 78 


Lumbar punoture, 204 




Muoou. ooliti* 123 


Lunfs, 60 




Multiple Btnirilia, 303, 206 






Hump., 317 


Lymph. 14 




Hund throrohi, 40 


Lymphalio ilandi and veai 


tela. 40 




leulwmia. 33 














of. 209 








Hyoeardilii, 83 
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NMCodi, bttjr, 14S 



NauroMi, futrie^ 108 
Ncntroptula eslla, 23 
NichtorinTe 
Nitiifyinc bMMrim 299 
Nltrofliaioui food, 140 
NitTOCCD In utiiu, ISl 
NitroclyouliHi, 47 

u toodi, 14S 



NonTO 
Mowblawl, Tl 



NndotMd nd oalli. lit 

Nuolmu, 7 

Mutritioa, dinurbuiesa of, 220 



Julo^ 111 
■HnliOD, 14, 111 
PkOBrMtitli aoato, 14fi 

ohnmio loUntiti*!, 14A 



Pknlominu tavar. 323 
Puuoloa bkmlli, 230, 288 
Pw*Jy«U,43 

of kdiilu, 200 

VtuwSOe 

aolwior pollomyellti*, 19S 

bKa4L 193 

■aDOTml, of inauM, IM 

mmale, IW 

■putlg.300 

nroka of, SOS 
Pkraplegift, 300 

■putic^aoi 

Panthyjiudi, Sli 
PuatyphDid orsuuBu, 286, 239 
Pmrenohymatoua iwphritii, 170 
PanaU, 104 
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PwloD HU, 78 

PsItIi, Rul, 167 

PspalD. 00, 110 

PsrfonlioD in typhoid tgv«r. 341 

FBTicudilU. 171 

Paricardiuni, tobtrouladi ol, 277 
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OnboatBtiB •Ibununurin, US 
Osnodi, M 
Oxybotyris uid, 324 



Patlt nul, 310 
Paysr'f paMbMi 3S8 
Fhaccwrtoali. 31, SS 
FhobiH, a«7 



Sgoamon* •pltbeliDn) 

BUphylooooci. 236 
St&tiu Irmptutimu, 1 
Ste«]wiD. I OS 
SUEamyufuciaU, i 
StcniMis. 51. 56 

mitiml, 00 




KIT, 363 

Subacute nepWitu, ITO 
SublimituJ Knulioni. SOS 
Suhnonnal trmpsratun, S43 
Bubeultui IcDdinum. 340 
BuKar in urine. 163 
SuDitroke. 3** 
Suptn^idtty, 106 
SupBrmolility, 104 






iirillJtia,X 



BwBptcnn of di— 18, US 
Bnhiiii, ase 

BrMida, so, 64 
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Tsbn doraaJi*. 203. 3B7 



Tmchircvilla, 21B, 34B 
TcDis eehiooeoMiua. 340 
Tapewomu, 337 



TbTomborii, 41 
Thrombiu. 41 

oer«br»l, 807 

muni. 49 

Thyroid glimd, aecr 



t, 216 



douloureux, 101 



Tuberouloii* of pcriokrdiu 
of periMlHUnl. 279 
of pl«un. 275 

Tubcrcutoui loisraiii. 27 
Tububw, leul, ISS 
Tutoon, bnin, 1S2 
Icidney, 182 



TunriBl diuer'^ uiBmi 

TutbiMted bones, 70 

Twiligbt 

T<ri>te of bowel. 130 

Typhoid bMilIu^ 236 



3(2 



344 



Typhoidal fsvi 
Typho-m&luU. 244 
Typhi 



TDlenaoe to aucu, 223 
TonriUilii. 300 
Tonsiia. 7S. 800 
TopU, 230 
TorticoUii. 194 
Toxins, 232 
Tncbeitia. 76 



pynu 



I. ise 



^.201 



Tr«nsv«rsB cc 
Trishiu Bpinlis. 334 
TriobiDiuis, 334 
TrimisEild STU. 54 

iOBuffieiaiicv. 61 
Triteminml putsa, 348 
Titipic«l splsDomeffkly. 333 
TrypuiosoiiiB gKmbisnK, 333 
TrypuoKimiuis, 333 
Trypdn, 108, 110. 145 
Trypeinosen. 1 OB, 145 
Tubenle. 257 



bseilli 



, 2£6 



TobcnuliD, 2 
TubcreulDBs, 2S6 
of BdniutU. 380 
of bouea, 380 



Uf»te BndilniMll. 165 
Una. 16, 130, 151 

frost. 160 
UreUir. 157 
Urethriti^ 298 



Orinsxy grmval, 1 66 
ITriB Mid, Ifil 
Urinomelef, 162 



Vuroine, 316 
V&odnis, 315 
Vklvulu hurt 



VkrisM of (Fsophscus. 138 
VKioU v,t», 313 
Varioloid, 316 



aator diaordan, 216 



itilBtioB of lunci, 68 




WloUr Mii«& aO; 980 



Work ol hHrt, 37 
Vriatdiop. 30e 
Wnr-BMk, IM 



WUta •mlUnB, 3t0 



TaUow l(v<r, >30 
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